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PROFESSOR SPENSER WILKINSON has added to his many public 
services by reproducing in the Morning Post (March 23) the sub- 
. stance of a remarkable lecture delivered at Heidel- 
= eee Ce January 25 by Dr. H Onck 
Heidelberg 2 'y by Dr. Herrmann Oncken, 
Professor of History in the University of Heidel- 
berg. The author had himself issued a carefully revised text of 
this lecture under the suggestive title: ““Germany and England : 
Are we to strengthen the Army or the Navy?” Lord Haldane, 
who sets up as a pundit on Germany, had prepared us for a very 
different title, namely, “Germany and England: Are we to 
reduce the Army or the Navy?” But German policy was not 
invented by Schopenhauer and the Chancery barrister at the 
War Office would be well advised to read, mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest this illuminating brochure from Heidelberg, 
which may equally be commended to the entire posse comitatus 
of the Potsdam Party who consecrate their promiscuous talents 
to the sinister work of misleading their simple-minded country- 
men as to the international situation. This miscellaneous assort- 
ment consists of ex-Ambassadors on the stump, Cocoa Quakers, 
Hebrew journalists at the beck and call of German diplomats, 
soft-headed Sentimentalists, snobs hypnotised by Hohenzollern 
blandishments, cranks convinced that their own country is always 
in the wrong, cosmopolitan financiers domiciled in London in 
order to do “‘ good work ” for the Fatherland. German Professors 
occupy a peculiar position in the German State, being frequently 
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employed by the German Government to educate the people 
in the way they should go. We are often told that international 
misunderstandings are due to the ignorance of one country con- 
cerning the views of the other. The value of this lecture lies in 
the fact that unlike many “German opinions” addressed to the 
British, it was never intended for export, but purely as an 
article of domestic consumption. It is fortunate to have escaped 
notice hitherto, as Professor Spenser Wilkinson produces it at the 
psychological moment, after a Niagara of twaddle about the 
Haldane-Cassel mission to Berlin, which was to inaugurate yet 
another millennium, after a further series of flatulent speeches by 
the British War Minister proving for the hundredth time that we 
have no military policy, after the production of our modest Naval 
estimates and fresh “ overtures” to Germany, and at the very 
moment of the promulgation of the new “German Defence Bills” 
—providing a third active squadron, expanding the ever expand- 
ing Navy Bill of 1900, and actually adding 29,000 men to the 
peace establishment of the Army, enabling two more army corps 
to be formed—which make many people in this country, headed by 
Lord Haldane, look more foolish than ever, which is saying a great 
deal. The Heidelberg Professor was evidently to some extent “ in 
the know,” as he spoke two months ago, and his argument 
for increasing the German Army would be taken to heart by any 
British War Minister not completely cozened by Imperial flatteries. 


Dr. HERRMANN ONCKEN shows a sounder appreciation of British 
policy than our own politicians, judging by the debates in the 

Houses of Parliament, and as the time may be 
> approaching when the Unionist Party will again 
Policy control Foreign affairs, the occupants of both 

Front Benches would do well to refresh their 
memory of British history from this pamphlet to which the 
article we publish elsewhere on “The Triple Entente” forms a 
useful pendant. Our Professor points out that the key to British 
foreign policy lies in the insular position of the United Kingdom, 
which makes it a fundamental law for this country not merely 
to maintain her might at sea “ but above all things” to prevent 
the attempt of any Continental Power to attain a Continental 
hegemony, as such a Power would be able to close the Continent 
to English trade; to establish superior strength at sea and 
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“with its collected power, take offensive action, and by an in- 
vasion of the Island Kingdom annihilate at a blow all the ad- 
vantages of its insular position, and in spite of the magnificent 
gifts of nature, hold Great Britain in permanent dependence.” 
As our readers are only too well aware we have in season and out 
of season proclaimed the doctrine that it is essential for this 
country to pursue a European policy in conjunction with other 
countries of common interests, for the simple reason that the 
alternative to the Balance of Power which can only be secured by 
the close and cordial co-operation of the Triple Entente con- 
sisting of Russia, France, and Great Britain, is the subjection of 
Kurope to Germany. If our Cocoa cranks are incapable of 
appreciating the elementary conditions of British policy it is 
something that a German Professor should be able todoso. In the 
words of Dr. Herrmann Oncken, “if the fundamental law is to 
prevent the formation of a hegemony, its next application follows 
of itself; in order to prevent the rise of any hegemony, or even 
its mere possibility, England must set up upon the Continent 
counterpoises, must create counter-coalitions, must arm Con- 
tinental Powers of the second rank against the dangerous strongest 
Power, and thus maintain the condition of rest for herself, namely, 
the balance of power in.Europe.” He dwells on the defects of 
British policy. 

The insular position creates in the first instance, indeed, a feeling of un- 
troubled security, but just for that reason it has been followed by a condition 
of defensive organisation that lies far behind that of the Continental Powers, 
and produces a very much greater military defencelessness, But this creates, 
with the force of a bad national conscience, a constant reaction against the 
inborn feeling of security. Sudden terrors of invasion, chronically recurring 
panics of a kind which cannot occur to the Germans and the French owing to 


their consciousness of their military capacity, have become more and more 
typical of the modern Englishman. 


Our readers are probably weary of the insistence with which 
we have harked back to 1860-1870, when the modern German 
Empire was created by blood and iron. The Pro- 


Pn fessor of History at Heidelberg evidently shares 
que vy our view, that this period is peculiarly interesting 


to this country as he makes the startling remark 
that in 1864 England was “ unconsciously conquered.” “Imagine 
that Schleswig Holstein had remained Danish, the right bank 
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of the Elbe up to the gates of Hamburg had not been German 
territory, and the canal from the Baltic to the North Sea an 
impossibility—in that case all the conditions of Germany’s 
maritime position would have been non-existent.” The late 
Lord Salisbury, then Lord Robert Cecil, wrote a prescient article 
in the Quarterly Review at the time of the spoliation of Denmark, 
emphasising its bearing upon future Prussian sea-power and 
consequent menace to this country. Dr. Oncken glances at 
the masterly manner in which Bismarck played off France and 
Russia against Great Britain in the early days of Germany’s 
appearance as a Colonial Power, and he describes how gradually 
with the growth of the German fleet the uneasiness of the 
British was aroused, as they remembered the systematic prepara- 
tion of the wars of 1866 and 1870, and they began to inquire 
‘against whom are the Germans building this fleet.” The 
English once more thought that a hegemony had arisen on the 
Continent, against which they must take the traditional pre- 
cautions. Incidentally we are provided with an account of the 
Moroccan crisis completely justifying the suspicions of German 
policy familiar to our readers. It should interest the Cocoa 
Press and other apologists of “poor dear Germany,’ who 
helped the German Government to disseminate the view that we 
contemplated picking a quarrel with Germany ! 


No one will deny that the expected fruits of our action have been much 
diminished by England’s attitude . . . but I consider that the plan adopted of 
solving the Morocco problem by seeking for compensation elsewhere was sound 
and had been in the main successful. It is true that the whole game from the 
beginning was risky in the extreme, balanced on the knife’s edge. The appear- 
ance of the Panther at Agadir was a method deliberately chosen, the intensity 
of which had been most closely considered, a blow in the ribs, of the greatest 
possible energy and plainness, to force the French to negotiate, but not quite 
hostile enough to drive England and France together into war. Moreover, it 
was part of the daring of the plan that Herr von Kiderlen-Wiichter could not 
expose his last card; he had, as long as possible, to keep up in the French the 
belief that his object was to gain a footing in Morocco without compensation 
elsewhere, and also for a time to keep even the English (this was the card which 
they tried to make him show) in a certain doubt as to what was the real mean- 
ing of the symbolical form of military pressure. He was also obliged to confirm 
the Pan-Germans in the belief that Morocco was the real goal, for he wanted to 
exploit against England and France all the noise that the Pan-Germans could 
make ; according to Bismarck’s method, he set all the dogs barking in order to 
attain his purpose of forcing the French to give compensation in spite of any 
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arrangements that England might make. . . . Many critics had no idea how 
high were the stakes for which the German Government was gambling until 
their eyes were opened by the danger of war from England. People are now 
beginning to see that the Treaty reached was only a stage upon a longer 
journey.... 


AFTER this there is really nothing more to be said. The object 
of the pounce upon Agadir was realised at the time by the 
“GM.g» Present Government, and carping critics should take 

‘ note of the artless declaration of Dr. Oncken that 
this Moroccan business ‘“‘ was only a stage upon a longer journey.” 
The writer recognises that the intervention of England reduced 
German chances of winning by a half, “ not from special malice, 
but in accordance with the main idea of the policy she has followed 
for the last eight years. We have the consolation or the pride of 
having negotiated without England, and yet we have felt the 
counter-pressure of an intervention which not immaterially 
weakened the effect of our pressure upon France.” This is 
no isolated case, as it is bound to be repeated, owing to Britain’s 
unwillingness to accept the position for which Germany is working, 
and the Professor ends by answering the inquiry on his title 
page, “Are we to strengthen the Army or the Navy?” The 
obvious course is to do the latter, and the third Squadron 
may be advantageously commissioned, but the writer contests 
the wisdom of any great expansion of the settled Naval pro- 
gramme, as regards capital ships which would be very expen- 
sive, and would lead England to retaliate with a policy of two 
keels to one. Moreover an expanded naval programme “ would 
induce the English to support Sir Edward Grey and his policy. 
What Germany has to do is to prevent this, to encourage in 
England the cry ‘G.M.G.’” (Grey must go). This has long 
been the slogan of the Potsdam party here, working hand in 
hand with the Potsdam party in Germany. Our enemies at 
home and abroad received a suitable answer in the announce- 
ment that the King had conferred the Garter on the British 
Foreign Minister. Under the circumstances Professor Oncken 
would not excite the British by a new naval programme; on 
the contrary, he would increase the German Army so as to be 
able to overpower France at any time and thus prevent England 
maintaining a combination against Germany. In his own words, 
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“this plan is suited to weaken our adversary, England, at the 
point most dangerous for us, namely, in the system of its Con- 
tinental counterpoise against us.’ The Morning Post draws 
the right moral from this candid and cynical exposure of German 
policy, which should be! circulated through the Cabinet and 
the ex-Cabinet. Our naval duty 

has been rightly set forth by the First Lord of the Admiralty. But the six 
extra battleships will hardly help France. For that purpose England must 
increase her Expeditionary Force by the equivalent of two German Army Corps, 
from fifty to sixty thousand men, and must perfect the means of putting not 
160,000 men, but at least 220,000 men into line with the French Army at the 
same moment that the German Army Corps can come up. Those of our 
countrymen who doubt the necessity of this course have to show first how 
England can remain independent, keep her Empire, and avoid starvation if 
Germany succeeds in creating a navy stronger or better than her own; secondly, 
how Germany can be compelled to keep the peace, or if she breaks it to restore 
it on reasonable terms, without Great Britain having the co-operation of Con- 
tinental allies; and lastly how France can be expected to co-operate with 
England, unless England takes measures to strengthen her military forces 
available for co-operation with the French Army to such an extent as to 
counterbalance Germany’s numerical superiority over France. 


All our readers, we feel sure, will be at one with the Morning 
Post in its demand, and there should be sufficient patriotism, 
intelligence, and knowledge in Parliament to force the subject 
to the front, coal strike or no coal strike, Home Rule or no 
Home Rule, Welsh Disestablishment or no Welsh Disestablish- 
ment, Conciliation Bill or no Conciliation Bill. “The First 
Lord of the Admiralty has spoken for his Department. It is 
now the turn of the Secretary of State for War. The matter is 
urgent, because the two new German Army Corps will be ready 
in May and available in the coming summer.” 


WHEN we went to Press last month the country was living in 
the shadow of an impending national coal strike, the effects of 
which it would have required little imagination to 
The Coal ; . : , 
: forecast. But in spite of the ever increasing 
Strike ‘ : ‘ 
manifestations of Labour unrest, the public at 
large characteristically preserved its self-complacency and refused 
to face the fact that the miners had by an overwhelming majority 
appointed a particular day on which to come out, unless mean- 
while the coal-owners surrendered to what they regarded as an 
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impossible demand, namely the general minimum wage. There 
had been ample warning, which it now appears that many provi- 
dent persons had taken advantage of, whether as individuals or 
as companies, and in this connection the railways may be 
specially congratulated on their foresight—the Great Eastern 
in particular—which has literally saved the country from 
the worst consequences of the disaster and has made life 
endurable to a considerable section of the community. But 
the public, especially the poorest and most helpless part of the 
public, refused to be “scared.” The average man in the street 
argued that as so many threatened strikes had been successfully 
averted at the eleventh hour or even at the twelfth hour by the 
intervention of that Deus ex machina, Sir George Askwith, whose 
diplomacy had over and over again succeeded in patching up 
settlements. pronounced to be impossible, so it would be in the 
case of coal, however black the outlook. Once more Sir George 
Askwith—who inspires infinitely more confidence than his name- 
sake, the Prime Minister—would find an issue from the impasse, and 
extravagant persons went full steam ahead with the consumption 
of coal, anticipating that the history of the railway strike and the 
cotton strike would be repeated. Optimists were totally ignorant 
of the motive-power of the miners’ movement, and of the long 
continued propaganda of the Extremists, who had convinced 
themselves and coerced their more sober brethren into believing 
that the time was ripe to hold up the nation to ransom, and to 
extort not merely whatever terms they pleased for miners, but 
by a magnificent coup to intimidate the employers of the country 
generally and with the complicity of a pliant Government 
establish a general minimum wage in all industries. Nor were 
these visionaries with an eye to the main chance the extremest 
section of the strike movement, for beyond them were the so- 
called Syndicalists, who aspired to transfer all profits from the 
so-called capitalist to the wage-earners. To these pioneers of 
progress, who are practically unrepresented in Parliament, the 
minimum wage was but an insignificant instalment in a gigantic 
scheme of spoliation, and though they may not so far have come 
much into the open they undoubtedly dominate the Miners’ 
Federation, especially in South Wales and Scotland, where the 
more sensible “ leaders” have been relegated to a back seat. 
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THE Government, which is active where it should be quiescent, 
and quiescent where it should be active, made no attempt what- 
soever to stave off the disaster. Parliamentarians 
are obsessed with the idea that every political prob- 
lem can be solved by a sufficiently good speech. 
All that would be necessary to settle the coal 
crisis was for the Prime Minister, on the eve of the strike, or 
even when the strike had actually begun, to summon recalcitrant 
coal-owners and miners to Downing Street, and after an ‘‘ impres- 
sive”? allocution and appeal in the general interests of the 
community, both parties under the spell of his eloquence would 
shake hands, compose their differences and live happily together 
for ever afterwards. The newspapers, especially those whose 
business it is for Party reasons to exalt Mr. Asquith as the 
greatest man the world has ever seen, took this view of a 
situation, which they made little effort to study, though the 
Times had from the opening of the New Year continuously 
sought to arouse the country to some conception of the coming 
calamity, and its admirable and informing articles doubtless 
largely inspired the Boards of public utility companies to take 
time by the forelock and collect coal against the day when the 
coal-pits would be closed. The strike was due to begin at the 
end of February, and it was but a few days before that the 
Government, under Press pressure, took cognisance of its pos- 
sibility, and the so-called Conciliation Board met and of course 
failed to arrive at any basis of agreement, which was scarcely 
surprising, as the original controversy as to the unfair treatment 
of men working in “abnormal places”’ had been enlarged to in- 
clude the minimum wage, under cover of which, as we have said, 
yet more extreme Extremists hoped to eliminate all proprietors, 
who, on Syndicalist theories, are brigands who have appropriated 
the property of the workers. On February 20, Mr. Asquith 
invited both parties separately to meet him and some of his 
colleagues at the Foreign Office on February 22. The invitation 
was accepted, but it was of course too late to stop the strike, and 
undoubtedly the Prime Minister did far more harm than good 
both by the manner and the moment of his intervention. He 
speedily joined the largest crowd and plumped for the minimum 
wage. He failed to take cognisance of the fact that the 
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South Wales coal-owners stood on a collective agreement with 
the Miners’ Federation, which had been carried at a ballot by a 
large majority but was now cast to the winds, while the case of 
Scotland was still more flagrant, as the Government itself, in the 
person of the President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Winston 
Churchill), was a party to another collective agreement between 
mine-owners and miners. 


Mr. Asquitn’s declaration im favour of a minimum wage, even 
though it was coupled with specific pledges that the minimum wage 
should involve a minimum of work, by which he 
misled a substantial body of English coal-owners to 
acquiesce in the Ministerial proposals, naturally con- 
firmed the Mining Federation in their irreconcilable attitude and 
gave a great impetus to the Extremists, who were confident that 
with the aid of the Government they would be able to “down” 
the other side. Thanks to the Western Mail of Cardiff, valuable 
sidelights were thrown upon the motive-power and object of the 
strike, so far as South Wales was concerned, while the speeches of 
Mr. Vernon Hartshorn, the Miners’ leader in that storm-centre, 
and of Mr. Smillie, the Scottish representative, helped, together 
with the pamphlet reproduced by the Western Mail entitled 
“The Miners’ Next Step,” to reveal the true character of the 
movement, and to make us realise that the South:Wales and 
Scottish Colliery proprietors are not the hard-fisted plutocrats of 
the Socialist and Syndicalist Press—they are merely men of 
courage and determination in the forefront of a struggle against 
fanatics working for the ruin of all industrial enterprise. If 
Syndicalism triumphs in one place, it will triumph in another. If 
the Smillies, the Hartshorns, and the authors of “‘ The Miners’ 
Next Step’’ prevail over a timid Government and a helpless com- 
munity, similar Smillies, similar Hartshorns, and similar pam- 
phleteers will crop up in other industries and score further 
triumphs, not at the expense of the well-to-do, as agitators fondly 
imagine, because the well-to-do can always look after themselves, 
but from the starvation of the working classes. The coal strike has 
already demonstrated who bear the brunt of the suffering in 
these suicidal struggles. As efforts are made by the Radical 
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of the mining world, who have undoubtedly called the tune on 
the present occasion, even though Mr. Lloyd George has never 
heard of any of them, while the Labour mandarins in Parliament 
are equally innocent of their existence, we can only appreciate 
the performances of Mr. Asquith and his colleagues during a 
month of futile ‘‘ negotiation”’ by realising that hitherto—though 
how long it may last we cannot tell—the key to the position 
has remained in South Wales and North Britain. The notorious 
pamphlet “‘ The Miners’ Next Step”? had an immense circulation 
before it was deemed politic to withdraw it on the eve of the 
strike. It was published at Tonypandy by a body styling itself 
“The Unofficial Reform Committee.” 


Our readers should dismiss the idea that the Labour Parlia- 
mentarians are of any account in practical matters. They are mere 
“The Miners’SP°2king-tubes, who say one thing in the House 
Next Step ”’ of Commons and very different things at the 

street corners in the absence of reporters. The 
men behind the miners’ movement are the men to be 
reckoned with, to-day and in the future, unless they com- 
pletely over-reach themselves by their present insensate pro- 
ceedings. The Secretary of “the Unofficial Reform Com- 
mittee’ responsible for “The Miners’ Next Step” is Mr. 
W. H. Mainwaring of Clydach Vale, Rhondda, who for more 
than a year has been advocating Industrial Syndicalism and 
is a recognised spokesman of the Syndicalists in South 
Wales. Mr. Lloyd George, who as a Welshman should know 
something of Welshmen, affects to regard the Syndicalists 
as nonentities, but the Chairman of the Cambrian Colliery 
workmen (Mr. Noah Rees) and the Chairman of the Glamorgan 
Workmen’s Committee (Mr. John Hopla) are both reputed to 
belong to the “ Unofficial Reform Committee.” These two great 
collieries employ over 4000 men, and it is surely significant that 
their leading miners should both be responsible for the pro- 
mulgation of such a pamphlet; all the more as in the 
cautious statement of the Times (February 28), “both are 
stated to be members of the Conciliation Board.” Another 
member of the “‘ Unofficial Reform Committee”’ is alleged to be 
Mr. William John, Chairman of the Joint Committee of the 
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Cambrian Combine Collieries. According to the monthly organ 
of Mr. Tom Mann, the Industrial Syndicalist, Mr. Mainwaring is 
a member of the South Wales Miners’ Federation, several other 
members of which are also recognised advocates of Syndicalism. 
If “The Miners’ Next Step”’ were so insignificant a publication. 
as is suggested by the Cocoa Press, why should it have been with- 
drawn on the eve of the strike? There is no new doctrine in 
“The Miners’ NextStep,” asSouth Wales has been saturated with 
syndicalism for a very long time, and though it may suit Mr. Lloyd 
George to treat it as a guantité négligeable, we are likely to hear 
a good deal more in the near future of this menacing offshoot 
of Limehouse. The Syndicalists have at any rate the merit of being 
frank, which is more than can be said of all our demagogues. 
“The Miners’ Next Step” contains a considered scheme to 
destroy private ownership in coal-mines. As we have said, the 
minimum wage is but the first step. When this is once secured 
everything else will come as a matter of course. The number 
of working hours is to be reduced from eight to seven—the minimum 
wage of course remaining untouched—with the deliberate object, 
not as sentimentalists imagine of increasing the miners’ oppor- 
tunities of reading the classics, but simply in order to reduce the 
output per man and thus gradually eliminate all the profits of the 
coal-owner and the income of the shareholders. So long as there 
are any profits there will be agitation and unrest. That in a word 
is Syndicalism. 

THOSE of our readers to whom the doctrine is new may be dis- 
inclined to believe anything so preposterous. Here is the policy 
of the “ Unofficial Reform Committee’ comprising 
prominent working-class leaders as set forth in ‘‘ The 
Miners’ Next Step.” 


That the old policy of identity of interest between employers and employed 
be abolished and a policy of open hostility be installed. 

That for the purpose of giving greater strength to lodges they be encour- 
aged to join together to form joint committees and to hold joint meetings ; 
these committees to have power to initiate and carry out the policy within their 
own area, unhampered by agent or executive council so long as they act within 
their own financial resources. The lodges should, as far as possible, discard the 
old method of coming out on strike for any little minor grievance and adopt 
the more scientific weapon of the irritation strike by simply remaining at 
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work, and so contrive by their general conduct to make the colliery unre- 
munerative. 

That a continual agitation be carried on in favour of increasing the minimum 
wage and lessening the hours of labour until we have extracted the whole of 
the employers’ profits. 

That our objective be to build up an organisation that will ultimately take 
over the mining industry and carry it on in the interests of the workers. 


The pamphlet admits that the policy is drastic. 


And it is important that this should be so. No statement of principles, 
however wide embracing, no programme, however widely desired and shrewdly 
planned, no constitution, however admirable in its structure, can be of any 
avail unless the whole is quickened and animated by that which will give it the 
breath of life—a militant aggressive policy. For this reason our examination 
of policy must be minute and searching. The main principles are as follows: 


There is to be decentralisation for negotiation and centralisa- 
tion for fighting. Then follows this illuminating description of 
“The Irritation Strike.” 


Pending publication of a pamphlet which will deal in comprehensive and 
orderly way with the different methods and ways of striking, the following 
brief explanation must suffice. The irritation strike depends for its successful 
adoption on men holding clearly the point of view that their interests and 
those of the employer are necessarily hostile; further, that the employer is 
vulnerable only in one place—his profits. ‘Therefore, if the men wish to bring 
effective pressure to bear, they must use methods which tend to reduce profits. 
One way of doing this is to decrease production while continuing at work. 
Quite a number of instances where this method has been successfully adopted 
in South Wales could be adduced. The following will serve as an example. 
At a certain colliery some years ago the management desired to introduce the 
use of screens for checking small coal. The men, who were paid through and 
through for coal-getting—e.g. for large and small coal in gross—objected, as 
they saw in this the thin end of the wedge of a move to reduce their earnings. 
The management persisted, and the men, instead of coming out on strike, 
reduced their output by half. Instead of sending four trams of coal froma 
stall two only were filled, and soon. The management thus saw its output cut 
in half, while its running expenses remained the same. A few days’ experience 
of a profitable industry turned into a losing one ended in the men winning 
hands down. 


NATIONALISATION of the coal mines, like other forms of 
nationalisation, is regarded as somewhat advanced politics. Even 
the present Government are chary of avowing 
themselves nationalisers. But our pamphleteers 
are a\stage ahead‘of the land nationalisers, and 
in their eyes the Ures, the Wedgwoods, and the Lloyd Georges 
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are, so to speak, ‘“‘ back numbers.” In discussing the “ elimi- 


nation of the employer” they explain: “ We cannot get rid of 
employers and slave-driving in the mining industry until all 
other industries have organised for and progressed towards the 
same objective. All we can do is to set an example and the 
pace.” In their view “ Nationalisation of mines does not lead in 
this direction, but simply makes a national trust with all the 
force of the Government behind it, whose one concern will be 
to see that the industry is run in such a way as to pay the interest 
on the bonds with which the coal-owners are paid out, and to 
extract as much more profit as possible in order to relieve the 
taxation of other landlords and capitalists. Our only concern 
is to see to it that those who create value receive it, and if, by 
the force of a more perfect organisation and a more militant 
policy, we reduce profits, we shall at the same time eliminate 
shareholders who own the coalfields. As they feel the increasing 
pressure we shall be bringing on their profits they will loudly 
ery for nationalisation.” TheSyndicalists won’t stand this. ‘“ We 
shall, and must, strenuously oppose this in our own interests 
and in the interests of our objective.’ We make no apology for 
reproducing this further passage which sets forth “ our objective,” 
so that all who run may read. Sooner or later Socialists were 
bound to breed yet more extravagant schools who would teach 
the world to despise and deride State Socialists as equally enemies 
of the working classes as the bloated capitalists. That is the 
function of the Syndicalists : 

Our objective begins to take shape before your eyes—every industry 
thoroughly organised, in the first place, to fight to gain control of and then to 
administer that industry ; co-ordination of all industries on a central production 
board, who, with a statistical department to ascertain the needs of the people, 
will issue its demands on the different departments of industry, leaving to the 
men themselves to determine under what conditions and how the work should 
be done. This would mean real democracy in real life, making for real man- 
hood and womanhood. Any other form of democracy is a delusion and asnare. 
Every fight for and victory won by the men will inevitably assist them in 
arriving at a clearer conception of the responsibilities and duties before them. 
It will also assist them to see that, so long as shareholders are permitted to 
continue their ownership or the State to administer on behalf of the share- 
holders, slavery and oppression are bound to be the rule in industry. And 
with this realisation the age-long oppression of labour will draw to its end— 
the weary sigh of the overdriven slave, pitilessly exploited and regarded as an 
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animated tool or beast of burden, the medixval serf fast bound to the soil, and 
lifelong prisoner on his lord’s domain, subject to all the caprices of his lord’s 
lust or anger, the modern wage slave with nothing but his labour to sell, selling 
that with his manhood as a wrapper in the world’s market-place for a mess of 
pottage. These t ree phases of slavery, each in their turn inevitable and un- 
avoidable, will have exhausted the possibilities of slavery, and mankind shall at 
last have leisure and inclination to really live as men and not as the beasts 
which perish. 


We need not weary our readers with narrating the “ negotia- 
tions” which consumed week after week without achieving 
the smallest result. Public sympathy is usually 
with working men striking against intolerable 
hours and conditions or inadequate pay, but 
the miners had alienated support because they had already 
secured their eight-hour day, which was represented at the 
time as a charter of freedom, and many of them enjoyed 
wages that enabled them to take two days off per week, 
besides Sunday, while they were manifestly pursuing ulterior 
political objects at the expense of the rest of the wage-earning 
community. Moreover from the outset they put themselves 
hopelessly in the wrong. Even after the Prime Minister had 
capitulated on the subject of a general minimum wage, which 
a large body of coal-owners were persuaded to concede for the 
sake of peace, the miners’ representatives declined even to 
discuss the question unless their own particular schedule 
of rates formed an integral part of the settlement. This 
naturally exasperated the ever-increasing number of innocent 
victims of the strike, who were automatically thrown out of work 
as the coal-supplies gave out. There were however some satis- 
factory features of the crisis. In the first place it could not be 
made a party question, like the People’s Budget. It was no 
struggle between Tory Dukes and Radical working men, being 
to a large extent a struggle between Radical coal-owners and 
Socialist and Syndicalist working men, or at any rate working 
men who were prepared to: co-operate with and play the game 
of these sinister elements. Then, again, beyond the moral 
terrorism exercised by the determined on the less determined 
and the undetermined miners, whether Trade Unionists or non- 
Unionists who would have preferred to work but were prevented 
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from doing so, it must be said that up to the time of writing 
there has been comparatively little disorder, though one cannot 
feel confident that this comparative calm will continue with 
the increase of distress. But so far, though Tonypandy ideas 
have prevailed, Tonypandy methods have been in abeyance. 
Then again we may note the remarkable resisting powers dis- 
played by the community, which have completely upset the 
calculations of the strikers, who believed that the pressure of 
the public on the Government to coerce the coal-owners would 
be overwhelming. Newspapers, whose chief contribution to 
the crisis was a lurid display of hysterical head-lines, were rapidly 
compelled to change their tune as the public did not respond 
to this impudent effort to exploit the strike. At the time of 
writing, besides approximately a million miners who have thrown 
themselves out of work, about a million other workers have been 
thrown out of work by the miners, and there is little love 
lost between them, as those who are non-Unionists have 
nothing to fall back upon, while Trade Unionists generally 
are depleting their funds in order that the miners, who have 
more holidays than any other class of the community, may 
have still more holidays. Then again it is calculated (March 23), 
that nearly half a million workers have already been placed on 
short time in factories and workshops. The brunt of this blow 
has, so far, fallen upon South Wales, West Scotland, the North 
of England and the Potteries. 


WueETHER the coal strike will make for the solidarity of labour 
remains an open question. Its gravest feature has unquestion- 
ably been the paralysis of the Government, which 
seemed to have abdicated its functions and adopted 
the attitude of a looker-on, while the extremists 
held the field and threatened the vitals of the nation. No one 
challenges the right to strike, though striking in violation of 
collective agreements should not be possible in civilised 
countries, and in such cases the responsible bodies which have 
made the agreements, on the faith of which employers pay 
particular wages and enter into long-time contracts, should be 
liable in damages. If however there is a right to strike there 
is a co-relative right to work, and would-be strikers should 
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be prevented from terrorising would-be workers. In these 
respects the Government has failed egregiously, and when chal- 
lenged by fatalists as to what could be done, we answer 
unhesitatingly that in the first instance the Government should 
have invited the Miners’ Federation to hold a ballot of miners 
under ordinary ballot conditions, so as to get their real opinion, 
as to whether they wished to strike or not. The present ballot 
is a swindle and a farce. In the next place the Government 
should have announced that in the cases where coal-owners and 
miners agree to continue working the workers should be pro- 
tected by the whole strength of the State, against intimidation. 
Had North Wales, Nottinghamshire, Warwickshire, or perhaps 
Derbyshire and parts of Lancashire, or even Staffordshire and 
Yorkshire, known that in the event of miners preferring work- 
ing to striking they would be protected as servants of the 
public, this strike would never have attained anything like its 
present colossal dimensions, while the knowledge that some coal- 
fields were at work would have had a salutary effect on others. 
This is not asking very much of the Government. We confess 
to not being enamoured of the employment of soldiers in 
keeping order in connection with strikes, because such inter- 
ventions, however efficacious, have disastrous and far-reaching 
political consequences. Moreover, it is hardly fair to the Army, 
which exists primarily for other purposes, though, of course, we 
recognise that if things were bad enough soldiers must inter- 
vene, but so far as possible the maintenance of order should 
be carried out by civilian forces, and after their experience of 
the great railway strike last August, which we are now told is 
to be resumed in May, the Government ought to have enrolled a 
host of special constables for such emergencies. Needless to say, 
nothing of the kind was done. Mr. Asquith imagined—it is the 
weakness of all lawyers—that everything could be achieved by 
argument. Hine ile lachryme. 


AFTER wasting precious weeks over discussions which never 
offered the remotest prospect of results, the Arch-bungler 
+ aghiden at the head of the Government of this un- 
tion ” fortunate country found himself constrained to 

appeal to Parliament to help him out of the 
bole. On March 19 Mr. Asquith introduced a miserable make- 
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shift measure into the House of Commons entitled “A Bill 
to provide a minimum wage in the case of workmen em- 
ployed underground in coal-mines, and for purposes incidental 
thereto.” As usual, this project had been heralded by the 
premature pans of the Cocoa and Cobdenite Press as a master- 
piece of the constructive wisdom of the gigantic intellects 
which had already provided us with the Trade Disputes Bill, 
the Old Age Pensions Bill, the Insurance Bill, various Educational 
Bills, the Licensing Bill, the Irish Council Bill, to say nothing 
of the Parliament Bill, &c. &c. As might have been expected 
from the record of its author, it proved on production to be 
but the momentary palliative of a shifty time-server. It does 
not even pretend to be a permanent settlement. Whether 
it would influence the Coal Strike appeared doubtful on its 
introduction. The Prime Minister addressed the House of 
Commons in his best “heavy father” style, emphasising “the 
great aud unaffected reluctance” with which he asked leave 
to introduce such a measure, though he demanded that it should 
be promptly passed by Parliament as being “ absolutely impera- 
tive in the best interests of the country.” This is the accepted 
formula which, if we remember aright, has accompanied the intro- 
duction of every single Ministerial measure from the Parliament 
Bill downwards. Mr. Asquith desired at the outset to make it 
clear for himself and his colleagues that they had only resorted 
to legislation when all hope of a settlement by agreement had 
disappeared “and the necessity, in the general interest, of putting 
an end, and a speedy end, to the stoppage of the coal industry 
had become a matter of paramount urgency.” It was an ad hoc 
measure. A fortnight ago the speaker had informed the House of 
Commons why the Government had intervened in the coal strike, 
and gave some account of the negotiations following the submis- 
sion of Ministerial proposals to the coal-owners and the repre- 
sentatives of the miners, and of the deadlock which resulted. 
Subsequently the Government had succeeded in getting the 
masters and men together in the same room and their respective 
contentions were freely discussed across the table, but only 
to show the insurmountable difficulties obstructing a settlement 
by agreement. An important section of the owners connected 
with South Wales and Scotland could not see their way to discuss 
the principle, still-less the figure, of the minimum wage, while, 
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on the other hand, the representatives of the miners could not 
see their way to revise their own minimum figures. 


Mr. Asquirs could say with perfect confidence that every effort 
was made to bridge, or to circumvent, by persuasion and by 
Th argument, the chasm which divided them, until 
e ; 

Chiou it became clear that the chasm was impassable. 

Ministers had nothing to reproach themselves 
with. When, we should like to know, have they ever had 
anything to reproach themselves with during their six years’ 
tenure of office? They are omniscient and infallible on all 
questions. They touch everything but they touch nothing 
which they do not adorn, and they are peculiarly expert in 
blowing their own trumpets. Indeed they are becoming more 
assiduous in that task as the supply of mdependent trum- 
peters declines. ‘“‘We pursued what we believed to be not 
only the primary but the essential object of our efforts. For 
myself I (i.e. Mr. Asquith) may say that in the course of various 
spheres of activity in a more or less laborious and strenuous 
life, I cannot remember ever to have exerted the same pains 
and persistence in the pursuit of a single object.” In that effort, 
in that task, “ I had the invaluable assistance of my three 1ight 
hon. friends beside me,” likewise “the patriotic forbearance 
here in the House of Commons of the responsible Leaders of 
the Opposition, and, indeed, of the leaders of opinion in every 
quarter of the House. I will add further that we had, as the 
most important element with a view of the possibility of success, 
the patience and self-restraint that was shown by the country 
at large.’ These circumstances combine to emphasise the 
monumental fiasco. of Mr. Asquith and his three right hon. 
and invaluable friends. After defending the delay in intervening 
and the mystery of the negotiations, he explained that the 
stoppage of production in the greatest industry of the country 
upon which a hundred other industries were dependent, the 
daily increasing injury not only to the actual combatants but 
to the country at large, finally convinced the Government that 
Parliament must be asked to intervene and provide a settlement 
if the combatants could not agree. “‘In other words, we were 
driven at last to face that which we had always desired to avoid 
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—namely, some form of legislation; and we held and hold that 
the legislation, and the only kind of legislation, which we are 
so justified in proposing to Parliament at such a moment is 
legislation directed to a particular purpose, and, so far as it 
can be avoided, not going beyond that purpose.” 


SuFFICIENT for the day is the evil thereof is the motto of all 
parliamentary opportunists who consider that apart from the 
delivery of misleading speeches the tiding over 
of temporary difficulties is the sole duty they 
owe to the State. Mr. Asquith reverted to the 
four propositions which at an earlier stage of the coal controversy 
he had submitted to employers and employed: “ (1) That his 
Majesty’s Government are satisfied, after careful consideration, 
that there are cases in which underground employees in coal- 
mines cannot earn a reasonable minimum wage from causes over 
which they have no control; (2) That his Majesty’s Government 
are thoroughly satisfied that power to earn such a wage should 
be secured by arrangements suitable to the special circumstances 
of each district, adequate safeguards to be provided to protect 
the employers against abuse; (3) His Majesty’s Government 
are prepared to confer with the parties as to the best method of 
giving practical effect to these conclusions by means of district 
conferences between the parties, representatives appointed by 
the Government being present; (4) That in the event of any 
of the conferences failing to arrive at a complete settlement 
within a reasonable time, the representatives appointed by the 
Government should decide jointly any outstanding points for 
the purpose of giving effect in that district to the above prin- 
ciples.” Mr. Asquith boldly informed the House of Commons 
that ‘“‘ these propositions were accepted. Both the first two 
which dealt with matters of fact, and the third and fourth, 
which dealt with the machinery for remedying the grievances 
established by the first two, were accepted by no less than 
sixty-five per cent. of the coal-owners of the country.” We 
believe this statement to be as misleading as it is loose. What 
constitutes a coal-owner? Is the holder of a £10 share in an 
unprofitable colliery for these purposes “a coal-owner.” But 
let that pass. The first two Ministerial propositions had been 
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accepted by the miners themselves “ because they were a recog- 
nition of the case which the miners had put forward.” This 
could hardly be described as a general acceptance of the pro- 
positions of the Government, which, as we know, were resented 
and resisted on both sides, owners objecting to a universal 
minimum wage which would close many existing coalfields, 
while the miners’ representatives objected to any minimum 
wage except their own schedule, which they refused to discuss. 
Mr. Asquith hopefully expatiated on the effect of establishing 
a reasonable minimum wage, coupled with “adequate safe- 
guards” which had the backing of sixty-five per cent. of 
the coal-owners, as they provided a two-fold incentive to pro- 
duction. “On the one hand in the minimum wage you have 
an incentive to the management to give the individual miner 
and, indeed, to all persons employed underground the fullest 
facilities to make the most of their time and of their energy; 
and, on the other hand, adequate safeguards to the employer 
and an incentive to the men not to take advantage of their 
slackness or default.” 


Ministers who had investigated the whole matter had come 
to the conclusion that there was an overwhelming case for 
combining those two principles in working under- 
ground mines. But such a régime could only 
be obtained by the creation of impartial, com- 
petent, intelligent, and trustworthy machinery, able on the 
one hand to settle the amount of the minimum wage, and on 
the other hand the character, scope, and extent of the 
safeguards and conditions of efficiency and regularity of work. 
Moreover it was quite impossible, as every one acquainted with 
the elements of the case was aware, to lay down a single code 
of rules for the whole country. Mining conditions varied 
infinitely in different districts, and the two principles of minimum 
wage and adequate safeguard depended on special circumstances 
and prevailing local conditions. ‘Finally, on this part of the 
case it must be clear to everybody that some procedure must 
be provided to meet the event of local conferences in districts, 
having regard to the special circumstances of a particular area 
failing to come to an agreement.” In the vast majority of cases 
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a settlement could doubtless be obtained locally by consent, 
but there would be cases in which agreement was impossible, 
“and in that case you must have some machinery or some person 
to come to a final and satisfactory adjudication.” The Govern- 
ment Bill simply gave effect in the shortest possible form to 
those propositions laid before the parties nearly three. weeks 
ago with such modifications as seemed likely to make it moue 
acceptable to them. It was a temporary measure to be continued 
in force for three years unless Parliament chose to prolong it. 
“Tt starts with this that prima facie it is to be a statutory term 
of every contract for the employment of workmen underground 
in a coal-mine, that the employer shall pay to the workman 
wages of not less than the minimum rate settled under the Act 
and applicable to that work. Any contract to the contrary will 
be void.” Therefore when the Act came into operation and by 
the machinery thereby set up “the minimum wage has been 
fixed for any particular district, the workman will have a right 
to recover by civil proceedings from the owner who employs 
him wages of not less than the minimum rate, and any contract 
set up to displace, disqualify, or moderate that rate on the part 
of the workman must be held to be void by the court of law 
before which the question comes.” In the next place the mmimum 
wage so ascertained would be paid retrospectively from the date 
of the passing of the Act, when ex hypothest the individual miner 
resumed work. ‘ You cannot have a wage if you are not working. 
We have not got so far as that. The proposition is this. If 
and when—I hope it may be immediately—the men resume 
work after the passing of this Act, the ultimate ascertamment 
—it must take a certain amount of time—of the particular rate 
for the particular district, that rate will operate retrospectively 
from the date of the resumption of work.” 


THOSE were the two affirmative propositions of the Bill. Then 
there were certain exceptions and other conditions as to the 
receipt of the minimum wage which will be decided 
like the wage itself, by a District Board, which 
would have to make special arrangements for 
the aged and infirm. “None of the representatives of the 
miners have ever contended that the aged and infirm workers 
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ought to receive the minimum wage. There will be no 
difficulty whatever about that. Next we come to the con- 
ditions which have been described during these negotiations 
as the safeguards to protect the owners against possible abuse. 
These are conditions with respect to the regularity and efficiency 
of the work done, and non-compliance with the conditions will, 
unless it is shown to be due to some cause over which the work- 
man has no control, deprive him of the right to the minimum 
wage.” Therefore they would have a reasonable minimum 
wage to be secured to every underground workman when he is 
prevented from earning what he could earn by causes over 
which he has no control, and, on the other hand, except in 
regard to the aged and infirm, adequate safeguards and con- 
ditions for regularity and efficiency of work for the employer. 
Those were the legislative declarations of the Bill concerning 
the rights and obligations of the parties. As regards the 
machinery, it was proposed that Joint District Boards numbering 
twenty-one should be created, consisting of persons recognised 
by the Board of Trade, each being termed “the Joint District 
Board of the district,’ which would be “the existing boards 
of conciliation or such other boards as may be constituted and 
are considered by the Board of Trade to fairly and adequately 
represent the employers and workmen in the various districts.” 
There would be “practically equal and even representation 
of both parties,’ and an independent Chairman appointed by 
agreement, or failing agreement by the Board of Trade, the 
Chairman to have a casting vote upon differences of opinion 
between the two parties of the Board, “and if it is thought 
desirable three persons may be appointed to act as Chairman 
instead of one.” The new Joint Board would settle the general 
minimum rate for the district and the general district rules. 
If it was shown to any particular board that owing to special 
local circumstances the general district minimum or the general 
district rules were not applicable “in a case of any coal-mine 


or class of coal-mines, or to any class of workman within the 
district, then the Board is to settle a special minimum rate either 
higher or lower than the general minimum rate, and the special 
district rules either more or less stringent than the general 
district rules.” 
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Aca, the Joint Board of any district might sub-divide a district 
for the purpose of fixing rates, or Joint Boards could agree to 
combine districts and treat them as one for the 
purpose of rules. In fact, should this Bill become 
an Act these Boards would be masters of the 
situation, as they would have power to vary any minimum 
rates and any district rules. First, “‘ at any time, on application 
made to them by agreement between employers and workmen 
concerned, and next, after a year has elapsed since the rates 
or rules were last settled or revised, on an application to them 
on three months’ notice by the workmen generally or employers.” 
Mr. Asquith admitted that this was an experimental measure 
to meet a special emergency in regard to a particular class of 
workers working under peculiar conditions in one great industry. 
It might consistently be supported by anybody holding, as he 
held, that it was very undesirable for Parliament to fix wages. 
It was equally possible for any one to support the measure who 
held, as many Labour Members held, that anything in the nature 
of compulsory arbitration is unnecessary. Neither the one nor 
the other were in the least degree prejudiced by supporting this 
Bill, which moreover contained no penal provisions upon either 
party. What it said was this: “A coal-mine is opened for 
work by the employer and if a man descends to the pit to 
work underground, it is to work, as far as the minimum wage 
is concerned, upon statutory terms. The employer is liable 
to pay the underground worker a wage at not less than the wage 
fixed in the manner provided by the Bill. The Bill does not 
compel, and it does not purport to compel the owner of the 
coal-mine to open his mine. The Bill does not compel or purport 
to compel the workman to descend into the pit. There is no 
compulsion, and there is no penalty either upon one side or upon 
the other. Would it then be said—perhaps it will be said— 
that the Bill is likely to be nugatory ? Our hope and belief is 
that it will not.” Owing to the special conditions of the particular 
trade in an emergency affecting the whole community in almost 
all its interests, the State would step in and with the State when 
the Bill had become law both interests would have to reckon. 
Parliament was asked to make a legislative declaration of the 
principle of a statutory minimum wage, and to set up as a 
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necessary accompaniment and corollary of that declaration the 
necessary machinery to ascertain that wage and the conditions 
upon which it should be enjoyed in the different districts of the 
country. The Prime Minister said in conclusion: 


After Parliament has taken such action the position is no longer what it 
was before. There is no longer any doubt about the principle of a minimum 
wage. There is no longer any difficulty, or there ought not to be any difficulty, 
as to the sense and good faith in settling these various rates. That is all we 
can do and all we ask Parliament to do for the moment . . . and Parliament 
will be fortified by taking that action, if, which Heaven forbid, we should 
hereafter be compelled to take other and different measures to defend against 
the paralysis and starvation of the industries of people of this country (sic). 


THE introduction of this crude and ill-considered measure which 
according to the Manchester Guardian only received its final 
shape on the morning of presentation to Parliament, 


ial was to be hustled through the Legislature without 
Gumissate “7 serious discussion. But even Ministers ad- 


mitted the necessity of some rearrangement of the 
business of the House. It was read the first time on Tuesday, 
March 19, and was to have been read a second time on Wednes- 
day, March 20, but for Mr. Bonar Law’s spirited protest and very 
reasonable demand for a day’s interval between its introduction 
and the second reading debate, and under the salutary pressure of 
the Leader of the Opposition, Mr. Asquith ultimately agreed to 
postpone the so-called Conciliation Bill (which was to have 
blocked the way on the following Friday) and to devote all the 
available time of the week, ending March 23, to the Minimum 
Wage Bill, which was expected to receive the Royal Assent 
on Saturday so as to enable the mines to re-open on Mon- 
day, March 25. The Leader of the Opposition submitted 
the Premier’s sketch to characteristically incisive criticism, 
fairly claiming that he had never felt tempted to acquire any 
Party advantage from so grave a crisis, but he was bound 
to say that the remedy of the Prime Minister might prove to be 
far more serious than the disease itself. Until seeing the 
actual text of the Bill, he must reserve final judgment, but 
he regarded it with misgiving and distrust. Only a few weeks 
ago an amendment of the Address had been moved in favour of 
a minimum wage, which was not treated seriously by the House, 
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and the Ministerial spokesman hardly dealt with it at all, and 
yet now they were engaged in discussing the Minimum 
Wage Bill to be applied to a trade where, on the whole, men 
received far higher wages than the average of those engaged in 
other industries. A great deal had been said on the subject 
of “abnormal places,” but this Bill had but the slightest, if 
any connection with “abnormal places,’ the difficulty‘ con- 
cerning which afforded no justification of the introduction 
of any such measure, and its production was simply due to the 
ability of the powerful Miners’ Union to put pressure on the 
Government and on Parliament at the expense of other trades. 
How could they be told that in assenting to this Bill they were 
not committing themselves to the principle of a minimum wage ? 
Was it not evident to every one that such a measure simply 
invited every other trade with a powerful organisation to use 
its influence to obtain the same result, while encouraging all 
those where there was no organisation to form one and come to 
Parliament to obtain similar concessions ? 


THE Prime Minister at the end of February had pledged himself 
to the masters that were the minimum wage granted there would 

be a guarantee against any serious diminution 
The ‘ : 
Output of output, which was the crux of the question, 

though ignored by the Bill. Was it not self- 
evident that if the average wage that a man could earn by hard 
work was, say, 6s. 6d., and the minimum wage was 6s., there 
would be an irresistible tendency to reduce the output and 
produce less for the same amount of money, with disastrous 
efiects to the coal trade and even more serious effects on 
other dependent trades. While offering no guarantees for the 
maintenance of output, this Bill contained no assurance that 
it would settle the strike. 

Society is being held up. That is what it means. I do not say whether 
the fault is the fault of the men or the fault of the masters. That is the effect. 
Society has been held up. _It is one of the greatest evils that could happen to 
any country. It has been faced in many countries, by many Governments, 
some of them Socialist Governments, but never has any Government faced it in 
the way in which this Government has faced it. What is the meaning of it? 
Here we are with all this misery the country has been going through, and we 


have not got nearly to the end of it, and even if the strike ends to-morrow the 
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worst is still to come I am afraid, We have been faced with all this misery 
from a cause which is understood by everybody, and the Government takes 
steps not toend but to try to end this strike, but takes no steps whatever to 
prevent precisely the same thing from the same cause occurring next month 
or the month after. 


They might have acted before the strike on the Canadian 
precedent which made it illegal to strike or lock-out until 
there had been arbitration. Then, after the strike had broken 
out there were two alternatives before the Government, namely, 
to allow the strike to take its course while making it perfectly 
plain that the whole force of society would be used to enable 
men who wanted to work to be allowed to work, or alternatively 
they could have taken the line “this strike is not like other 
strikes.’ We cannot allow it to take its ordinary course and 
merely hold the ring. It dislocates society. We must step in 
and end it. This would have necessitated putting all possible 
pressure on the masters to open the pits and all possible pressure 
on the men to induce them to return to the pits. But the 
panacea selected, even if momentarily successful, would leave 
things precisely as they were, and would enable other strikes 
of an equally disastrous character to break out. 


Mr. Ramsay MacDonatp, who, after one temporary display 
of independence in which he attributed the course of the coal 
strike to the “bungling” of Mr. Asquith, made 
the usual “tame cat” speech we are accustomed 
to hear from your “Labour Leader,’ who does 
anything but lead Labour, and whose only idea is to ingratiate 
himself with the powers-that-be. He received his usual reward 
in the shape of unstinted encomiums from the Cocoa Press. 
Like Mr. Asquith, he “ regretted”? the Bill, which indeed they 
all “regretted,” as he would have preferred that the employers 
and the employed should come to a mutually satisfactory agree- 
ment. In one sentence he declared that the South Wales coal- 
owners were responsible for the disaster, while in another he 
admitted that there were extremists on both sides. This Bill 
must involve many similar Bills, and the House must be prepared 
to lay down a complete system of industrial arbitration, with all 
the good and bad conseyuences flowing from it, though for the 
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moment they were only dealing with an ad hoc measure. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, the minimum wage stated in 
terms of pounds, shillings, and pence would have been infinitely 
preferable to a minimum wage left in the vague. “A minimum 
wage might be 6d. per hour or 1s. per hour, or it might be 24d. 
per hour—and, as a matter of fact, the Wages Board had fixed 
24d. as a minimum wage. Mere determination on the part of 
the House that there should be a minimum wage paid did not carry 
the problem very far towards solution.” Naturally they would 
like the schedule put in, “ and when they saw the Bill and made 
up their minds what amendment they would ask the House 
to consider, an amendment to that effect might be put down on 
the paper.” Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s nebulousness gives us 
the measure of his influence over his Party, and of that Party’s 
title to speak in the name of Labour. One thing we have at 
any rate learnt from recent crises, namely, that so-called “ Labour 
Members” no more represent “organised Labour,’ of which 
we hear so much, than does any other section of the House of 
Commons, or even the House of Lords. They are mere walking 
delegates, without a soul to call their own, who have to wait 
until they receive their orders from the Manns, the Tilletts, the 
Hartshorns, the Smillies, &c. &c., before they can move hand 
or foot. It is theirs to do the “swank”’’—in the current slang 
of the day—to smoke stout cigars, and to draw £400 a year, 
but it is outsiders, whom our high and mighty Parliamentarians 
affect to despise, who do the work and drive the Labour coach. 


As things are now tending, the Parliamentary Labour Party 
will soon become as extinct as the Dodo, or, indeed, as the 
Th Liberal Party so far as it claims to represent the 
e , : 

Dodo proletariat. It has even ceased to be a reliable 

gramophone, and we have to await the decisions 
of various extraneous bodies before we know what Labour 
wants. To us this is disappointing, as we always hoped that the 
presence in Parliament of members elected by their fellows on 
account of their supposed knowledge of the conditions, wants, 
aspirations, and ideals of the working classes could not fail 
to be an advantage to the State. But unfortunately their ranks 


comprise few men of any strongly marked individuality, grit, 
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or character, the general ruck being Parliamentarians without 
any special Parliamentary gifts, while in many cases their 
heads, which are not their strongest point, have been com- 
pletely turned by the flattery they formerly received from 
all parties in the Commons, who fondly imagined themselves 
to be communing with the vox populi, alias vor Dei. Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald expressed his pleasure that the only com- 
pulsion in Mr. Asquith’s measure applied to the employer, 
who would have to pay a minimum wage. “He thought that 
quite fair,” and was critical as regards the efforts made in some 
of the Dominions to devise means to prevent strikes. “ During 
a visit to Australia and New Zealand he had consulted employers 
and employed on the subject, and he came away convinced 
that as soon as the time arrived when it was impossible for the 
Courts of Arbitration to keep steadily increasing wages the 
whole of that system of legislation would collapse.” In a general 
discussion on the wider issues the Labour Party would raise 
a good many points, including the question of the royalties 
and the nationalisation of mines, but that would be fiddling 
whilst Rome was burning. “They wanted to settle this dispute 
now. They might have to ask for one or two amendments, one 
or two safeguards to the Bill, but in the main—on principle— 
they would do everything they could to get the measure through 
this week, because they understood that until the Bill had become 
an Act, or had left both Houses, the strike would not be declared 
at an end.” This is well worth noting as showing how com- 
pletely Mr. Ramsay MacDonald—who is alleged never to have 
done a day’s manual work in his life, which ex hypothesi alone 
gives a man the right to speak for Labour—is out of touch with 
the forces he avowedly leads. 


Mr. Harpy, Unionist Member for Ashford, in an excellent speech, 
reminded the House of Commons that last autumn the coal- 


Broken owners were willing to settle the question of 


Pledges = abnormal places,” but the miners. insisted on 

forcing forward the very different question of a 
minimum wage, which was utterly inapplicable to the colliery 
industry. It was said that sixty-five per cent. of the coal-owners 
had agreed to the principle of the minimum wage, which however 
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they did not approve and had only accepted from regard for the 
interests of the country and the necessities of the situation. 
The Bill only partially carried out the pledges of the Prime 
Minister. The owners were in favour of a final and conclusive 
arbitration, and Mr. Asquith had throughout declared that 
finality was the thing to aim at, and they could not get finality 
without arbitration and a sanction behind arbitration. Mr. 
Hardy informed the House of Commons that outside the actual 
conferences he had asked Mr. Asquith whether his Bill would 
be reinforced by a penalty, and Mr. Asquith had replied: “Yes, 
there will be something more than action for breach of contract.” 
Where was that in the Bill, which it was useless to say contained 
nothing penal, as its first words were, “It shall be a term of 
contract” that the owner should pay a particular rate of wage. 
Therefore the Government had failed to carry their own con- 
ditions to a logical conclusion “and to give those conditions 
that sanction which alone could invest them with force and 
save the country and the industry from a recurrence of the 
present trouble.” Finality was, after all, the only justifica- 
tion for the interference of Parliament. Mr. Hardy agreed with 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald that a minimum wage was a mere phrase. 
Mr. Stephen Walsh, a Lancashire Mining Member, ignored like 
other Labour parliamentarians the menacing forces of Socialism 
and Syndicalism behind this movement by declaring that while 
owners and men were agreed upon many points, the negotiations 
had broken down upon figures. As in duty bound, he declared 
that the responsibility rested upon the owners, &c. &c. But how 
can any body of owners meet the claims of the Smillies, the 
Hartshorns, and the Syndicalists generally, to whom the minimum 
wage is a mere stalking-horse, as they are frankly out for the 
capture of the industry by the ruin of all colliery proprietors 
who ex hypothesi are criminals. The Labour agitator speaking 
outside the House of Commons at any rate discharges the useful 
function of telling what is in his mind and of revealing the 
ambitions of those whom he represents, but the Labour Mandarin 
in Parliament is perfectly useless for all practical purposes, 
his speeches being merely designed to mislead the House of 
Commons. 
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Mr. STEPHEN WaALsuH’s intentions may be excellent, but what is 
the use of his “trembling to think what might happen if the 
men’s representatives had to go back to their 
districts, and higgle and perhaps fall out for 
another month, only to come to a decision whic ! 
the men would not accept. That was a serious difficulty, and 
no man had to face a greater difficulty than a miner’s agent, 
who had to meet thousands of men and try to develop in them 
that spirit of moderation, fairness, and compromise which was 
the characteristic of English life.” Such is the travesty of the 
situation presented at Westminster by well-meaning Labour 
Members. The truth is that “thousands of men” have been 
fed year in year out by incendiary speeches and Syndicalist 
literature, encouraging the delusion that nothing would be easier 
than for them to annex the entire profits of coal-owning. 
“Miners’ agents” no doubt find themselves in frequent diffi- 
culties owing to the propaganda which few of them have made 
any attempt to stop, for which reason they can hardly be said 
to have done their duty by the dupes of the Demagogues, from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to Mr. Victor Grayson. In a 
vigorous speech Lord Robert Cecil exposed the absurdity of 
the Prime Minister’s proposals. This was no ordinary strike, 
it was no question of a legitimate demand by workmen for 
rather better terms met by a reply from the owners that they 
could not afford them; it was the most serious crisis in this 
country within living memory and was part of a great conspiracy 
on the part of a small band of revolutionaries to obtain a Dictator- 
ship of the industries of the country. Government interference 
under such circumstances could only be justified on the ground 
that the evil and misery caused by the strike were so great 
that they could no longer stand idly by. It admittedly spelt 
disaster to the poorest and helpless classes, and was caused 
by the Syndicalist policy of a general strike relying upon that 
suffering to put pressure upon their enemies. That alone entitled 
the Government to interfere, but what were they actually pro- 
posing, as there was no syllable in Mr. Asquith’s speech showing 
any effective intention of tackling the situation? There would 
be a legislative declaration of the principle of the minimum 
wage in mines. Anything more ludicrous for coping with such 
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a crisis had surely never been heard. The Government proposals 
were unlikely to stop the strike, as there was nothing in the 
measure to prevent strikers from saying, “We have got a good 
deal, let us go on and get the rest.” It was simply an intimation 
to all Syndicalist agitators that Parliament would yield to 
pressure and a crop of fresh strikes would break out all over 
the country. Better no parliamentary interference at all than 
interference which was calculated to inflame and embitter con- 
troversy. If there were reasonable provisions in this legislation 
it should be made an offence not to comply with it. 


PERSONALLY Lord Robert Cecil “ was not afraid of enforcing 
the will of the State on the working man. If it was necessary 
L , that a particular settlement of a dispute should 
unatic : : . 
and Thief  ¢ carried out, the working man must obey it 
as well as other subjects of the country.” The 

root cause of the whole difficulty was not any hitch in negotiations 
about ‘“‘abnormal places,” but the growth of class hostility 
which threatened our civilisation, though there were doubtless 
secondary causes, such as the rise in the cost of living and the 
speeches of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, which could not 
have been better designed if their purpose had been to stir up 
hatred between class and class, to goad the rich in the oppression 
of the poor, and to inflame the poor in resentment against the 
rich. But Lord Robert Cecil regarded the wage system as “ the 
chief offender. He thought that the system by which they 
bought the labour of a fellow creature without any other element 
in it was a thoroughly bad system.” Men were not machines, 
and they must devise some new system of industry which would 
recognise a workman as something better. Doles and gifts 
were useless; they did not touch the fringe of the question. 
Every man must be given a genuine living interest in the industry 
by which he lived, and the only possible solution was some 
system of co-partnership. State Socialism had already been 
killed by the Syndicalist parasite which had grown upon it. 
“Tt is absolutely intolerable to have the tyranny of any class. 
I care not whether it is the working class or the landowning class, 
or any other class. If the result of the transactions leading 
up to this Bill and if this Bill brings us appreciably nearer to 
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the tyranny of the organised working classes, the Trade Unions 
—organised and directed by men who are moved by the wildest 
economic and political theories . . . that is absolutely intoler- 
able.” Parliament could not afford to capitulate to Syndicalism. 
Mr. Lloyd George, who is in a very chastened if not a cringing 
mood, refused to believe that Syndicalism “is a real peril.” 


I will tell the House why I have come to that conclusion. I cannot see men 
of very great weight in the Labour movement, who have committed themselves 
to it. No men of real influence and power have committed themselves to 
Syndicalism. Syndicalism and Socialism are, of course, two totally different 
things. They are mutually destructive; as a matter of fact the Socialist would 
prefer to deal with the capitalist rather than the Syndicalist, for the simple 
reason that it is much more easy to deal with the capitalist than with the 
Syndicalist, because when once you hand over the whole profits of an industry 
merely to that particular industry, without any regards to the interests of the 
community, you raise a very formidable obstacle in the way of Socialism which 
is not in existence now. So I can understand the Syndicalist as the bitterest 
enemy of the Socialist. He is bound to be. Let the noble Lord [Lord Robert 
Cecil] take this comfort, that the best policeman for the Syndicalist is the 
Socialist, 


Before the “laughter and cheers” provoked by this passage 
had died away, Lord Hugh Cecil aptly interjected, “Then the 
best policeman for the thief is a lunatic.” Mr. Lloyd George 
was stupefied, and could only faintly reply that “ Exceedingly 
able men had accepted Socialism,’ which induced Mr. Healy 
to observe “‘ And some very stupid people, too.” 


THe Chancellor of the Exchequer did not desire to be diverted 
from his theme, which was that ‘“‘There is this guarantee 
Mr. Cave’s 1° society—that one microbe can be trusted 
. Cave’s de 

Appeal to kill another; and the microbe of Socialism, 

which may be a very beneficent one, does, at any 
rate, keep guard upon the other, which is a very dangerous and 
perilous one. I have therefore no real fear of the Syndicalist— 
I have not met in my dealings with Labour leaders with men 
committed to the Syndicalist theory.” This only affords fresh 
evidence of Mr. Lloyd George’s ignorance of his subject. The 
present crisis originated in South Wales, where Syndicalism 
is the driving force. Mr. Lloyd George piteously appealed to 
the Opposition to produce their remedy, but Mr. Bonar Law 


ce ee 
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declined to be drawn, caustically observing, “The right hon. 
gentleman is really in this position, that he first nearly kills 
his patient and then sends for another doctor and asks him 
what he would do. It is time enough when I am called in.” 
Like the Prime Minister, Mr. Lloyd George darkly hinted at the 
tremendous things the Government were prepared to do in the 
event of their “adequate Bill” proving inadequate, but he 
obstinately declined to indicate the nature of these measures 
and ridiculed the suggestion that more effective means should 
be taken to stop the strike. The fact is, that Ministers were 
as much at sixes and sevens over this measure as over everything 
else, and their own organ, the Manchester Guardian, is responsible 
for the statement that on the very day of its production “ final 
alterations of an important character were made in the Coal 
Mines Bill.” Mr. George Cave, who always speaks to the point, 
described the present strike as closely following the lines laid 
down by the Syndicalists, with whom the minimum wage was 
only a step in a series of measures intended ultimately to appro- 
priate the employers’ property. In other words, the strike was 
organised robbery and could best be met by the ordinary methods. 


The Bill would only be a sop to Syndicalism and its only effect would be that 
Syndicalists would follow out their plan step after step, till the breaking-point 
was reached, and the country must resist. If that was the case it was better 
to fight the matter out now. He would use all the resources of the State; he 
would clear the decks for war because in that case the condition was one of war. 
He would protect with all the forces at our disposal the men who desired to 
work ; he would provide fuel and food for those who were being starved by the 
operation of the strike. He did not believe the strike would survive long 
against the resources of the State. 


Even in the improbable event of this Bill stopping the present 
strike in the near future, the same trouble would break out 
again, and they would be just where they were. 


Sir Cuirrorp Cory, the Liberal Member for St. Ives, and a 
leading coal-owner, in referring to the Prime Minister’s expression 
of regret that he was unable to bring about a 
settlement by voluntary agreement rather than 
by legislation, observed that his mode of procedure 
was hardly likely to secure his object as he had commenced his 
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address to the men’s representatives at the Foreign Office “ by 
telling them that he considered that their claim for a minimum 
wage was in every way justified. He encouraged them and 
incited them to put forward their claim, and, therefore, having 
encouraged them to the extent of conceding the principle of 
the minimum wage, surely he could not expect negotiators 
like the hon. gentlemen below the gangway, or the representatives 
of Labour, to accept the terms put before them. They would 
naturally hold out for their full demand.” Both the Prime 
Minister and the Chancellor of the Exchequer affirmed that 
sixty-five per cent. of the owners agreed to the Government’s 
proposals, forgetting that the federated area represented some- 
thing like forty per cent. of the owners, but nothing like the 
whole of the federated owners—only about half of them. “I 
think that the voting in the first place was sixty-seven million 
tons against the Government’s proposals and sixty-four million 
tons in favour of them.” And it was only afterwards, by a 
small majority, that the federated owners agreed to them, but 
even this small majority included some entirely opposed to the 
whole principle of minimum wage, which they considered 
disastrous to the collieries and only accepted sooner than face 
a national strike. He also complained that the Prime Minister 
made no reference to the existing agreements in Scotland and 
South Wales, which had been violated. In South Wales the 
agreement had been recommended by the Miners’ Federation 
of Great Britain, but the miners’ leaders, before signing it, 
insisted upon a ballot of the whole of the men, and a majority 
accepted it, while in Scotland the agreement was signed by 
the President of the Board of Trade (then Mr. Churchill) and 
by Sir George Askwith, and endorsed by the Miners’ Federation. 
Both these agreements had now been torn up. That in South 
Wales had still three years to run, “and yet we find that the 
Government are really inciting the men to tear up that agree- 
ment with distegard of the sanctity of contract altogether.” 
What guarantee was left for the conduct of business in the 
future if agreements could thus be torn up with the sanction 
of the Government. “Practically the whole of South Wales 
coal is bought by foreign customers, and if agreements are to be 
torn up in this way, foreign buyers will say, ‘What is the good 
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of going to South Wales to buy our coal? We know there is 
no guarantee for a continued settlement there, and that they 
make agreements which the men tear up without any regard 
to their sanctity. We must buy our coal elsewhere.’”” Already 
they were losing their markets to a very large extent, and their 
losses would be even greater. Mr. Asquith’s Bill was intro- 
duced and printed that night (March 19). 


Apart from the servile adulation of the Ministerial press which 
is generally forthcoming and always discounted, we cannot make 
out that any feeling but amazement was pro- 
voked by Mr. Asquith’s puerile proposals, and 
the general misgiving was not allayed on the 
publication of the text of the Bill, which though short, bristles 
with difficulties and would under normal circumstances absorb 
several weeks of Parliamentary time. That Mr. Bonar Law had 
as usual “‘ touched the spot” with his suggestion that it might 
not even stop the strike was evident from the critical and 
hostile attitude of the Miners’ Federation Conference which 
sat in judgment on it during the morning of March 20 under 
the Chairmanship of Mr. Enoch Edwards, M.P. In order to 
appreciate the gulf between Labour in Parliament and Labour 
outside (and Labour Members are admittedly useless unless 
they approximately represent Labour), it is only necessary to 
contrast the vague platitudes of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, with 
the categorical resolutions of the Miners’ Conference, substantially 
condemning the Bill: 


Miners’ 
Repudiation 


(1) That no Act of Parliament which does not provide for the payment of a 
minimum wage of not less than 5s, a day for adult workmen other than piece- 
workers, and 2s, a day for boys of 14 years of age, will be acceptable to the 
workmen. 

(2) That this conference is of opinion that the Bill must contain a schedule 
rate for hewers in each of the separate districts, and calls upon the Labour 
party to move an amendment to the Bill for the inclusion of these rates. 

(3) That the further consideration of the Bill be relegated to the Executive 
Committee, supplemented by the Members of Parliament representing the 
federation, for the purpose of preparing such amendments as will bring the 
Bill into harmony with the decisions of the federation. 


It* was stated that the first resolution, which was in form a 
recommendation, had been drafted by the Executive Committee 
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and was adopted as it stood, whereas the second resolution 
was the handiwork of the ,“‘ stalwarts’ proposed at the Conference 
and only carried after a keen discussion by a narrow majority. 
It was the unkindest cut of all, as it insisted on inserting in the 
Bill the disputed schedule of rates which Ministers had declined 
to adopt and therefore offered Mr. Asquith the usual alternative 
of challenging “ organised Labour” or eating the wonted leek. 
The hostile attitude of the Miners’ Federation was not unin- 
telligible as the Government Bill only held out hopes of a minimum 
wage, while they had been fighting from the outset for the 
minimum wage, and had not unnaturally interpreted Mr. 
Asquith’s disastrous Foreign Office speech as an invitation for 
further pressure. Having bullied Ministers to meet them three- 
quarters of the way they not unnaturally opmed that they 
might be peacefully persuaded to complete the journey. Alterna- 
tively the miners’ representatives may have been bluffing. They 
were in a tight place,as they had deluded their supporters as to 
the magnificent harvest they would reap and after a month of 
“ negotiations ” they had nothing tangible in hand—except the 
capitulation of the Government, which was already an old story. 
Tue “ Consultative Committee of Coal-owners”’ met at about 
the same time as the Miners’ Federation Conference, and after 
Mr. Bal four’ si °2ting the views of an influential deputation 
Taterventien =°™ Associations of employers in other big 
trades, such as iron and steel, ship-building, boiler- 
making, cotton-spinning, and weaving, who urged that the 
proposed new law might not only raise the price of coal, but would 
also lead to attempts to force a minimum wage upon one trade 
after the other, the coal-owners went carefully through the Bill 
clause by clause and suggested a series of amendments to be 
pressed upon the Government. In particular it was pointed out 
that the South Wales collieries were under contracts running 
from January 1 to December 31 to supply coal at certain prices, 
fixed on the assumption that men were going to work for the 
agreed wages, and it was suggested that if a minimum wage Bill 
were passed it should not come into force, at any rate till the 
expiry of these contracts at the end of the year. We feel sure 
that our readers, who do not take their opinions from the leading 
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articles of the “‘ wobble ” Press, which varies its views from day 
to day, will entirely approve the decision of the Unionist leaders 
to move the rejection of the Minimum Wage Bill (March 21), 
which Mr. Bonar Law, the Leader of the Opposition, invited 
Mr. Balfour, who had recently returned from Cannes in restored 
health, to undertake. It was a chivalrous act on the part of 
Mr. Bonar Law, and though we should not for a moment suspect 
Mr. Balfour of any arriére pensée, the attitude of the Balfourian 
Press on both sides of politics showed that this episode was 
liable to misinterpretation. The lyrical ecstasies of the Minis- 
terial Press at Mr. Balfour’s “resumption of the Unionist 
leadership”? were only surpassed by the amazing outburst of 
the principal Balfourian organ on the Unionist side, which thus 
vented its feelings (March 21) : 


Mr. Balfour is to move the rejection of the Minimum Wage Bill to-day in 
the House of Commons. At the end of a day of depression, doubt, misgiving 
and blank astonishment, that brief message came last evening to thrill those 
who heard it with a sudden sense of action in the hour of need... Now that 
the fortunate resolution is taken, it is evident at once that this is the hour 
for Mr. Balfour. ... He has to bring back a faltering legislature to the 
memory of its deeper duty; to nerve it to act for the ultimate safety and 
honour of the society over whose destiny it is called to watch, and not to 
prepare its own ruin and the country’s by a submission that would blight the 
name of Parliament. More than that, it may be, will be laid upon him ; these 
are incalculable times [our italics]. But at the moment his task is a great one. 


THE plain meaning of these hysterics is that “the old gang” 
are convinced that minus Mr. Balfour they have no chance what- 
Old F .. soever of regaining their baneful control of the 
aces in 

Old Places Unionist Party, which they brought to perdition 

six years ago and which now at last is beginning to 
lift up its head. Let us not be ungrateful to the Daily Telegraph 
for letting the cat out of the bag. In the event of a collapse of the 
Government, which is well within the range of practical politics, 
the Unionist Party must be prepared to cope with an intrigue 
which has long been afoot—though we do not suggest for a 
second that Mr. Balfour has been a party to it or is even aware 
of its existence—to brush aside Mr. Bonar Law under whose 
splendid and inspiriting leadership the Party has been brought 
within sight of the Promised Land, and to restore “ the old faces 
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to the old places,” or in other words to condemn Unionists after 
a brief interval of administrative ineptitude to another prolonged 
period of humiliation under the grinding heel of the Demagogues, 
who have brought the nation to the verge of ruin. However 
liable to misconstruction the procedure, the decision of the Unionist 
Party to offer an uncompromising resistance to the Minimum Wage 
Bill was as salutary as it was wise and courageous. We are not 
among those who oppose legislation simply because it is new and 
experimental, and we should have been among the first to support 
the Government had they introduced a Bill calculated to carry 
out the pledges of the Prime Minister, foolish as we deem him to 
have been in throwing himself into the arms of the colliers at the 
outset. But every intelligent onlooker can see that this particular 
Bill, which like other Ministerial measures has been drafted 
in an impossible hurry in order to be hustled on to the Statute 
Book without serious discussion, contains no promise whatsoever 
of finality or even of a prolonged settlement of the coal crisis, 
and the only thing to do with a measure which circumstances 
prevent from being licked into shape is to oppose it. 


THE final shape and fortune of the Minimum Wage Bill will 
only have been decided after these pages are in the Press, and 
the situation is too complex for prophecy. The 


— opposition of the Opposition and the hostility 
ment ~ of the miners’ representatives augured ill for the 


prospects of the Ministerial measure, which how- 
ever were alleged to have been improved by the second reading 
debate in the House of Commons (March 21), and still more 
by the Division as the Coalition forces remained substantially 
intact, and the Government secured one of the greatest numerical 
triumphs of the present Session (348 versus 225, majority 123), 
which compared from the Unionist point of view unfavourably 
with previous Divisions. Mr. Balfour took the lead, if he did 
not resume the leadership, as the Cocoa Press would have it, 
but it cannot he said that his intervention was strikingly success- 
ful, though, needless to say, he had a very hearty reception 
from all parties in the House, that he made an admirable speech, 
and was loaded with compliments by the Cadbury and Brunner- 
Mond Press, which had never been able to conceal their annoy- 
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ance at Mr. Bonar Law’s leading, which causes as much exasperation 
to our enemies as it has exhilarated our friends. Needless to 
say Mr. Balfour had no practical suggestions to make and on the 
morning following his speech the Daily Telegraph was back in the 
dumps. The Gallery gossips of the Radical Press had raised the 
cry that the country was in danger owing to some nefarious plot 
between the Labour Party and the Unionists, who were supposed 
to be putting their heads together for the purpose of destroying 
the Minimum Wage Bill. It would be more accurate to say that 
there was some intrigue between the Government and the Labour 
Party, which voted en bloc for the Second Reading. Having 
presumably received private assurances that the hostile resolutions 
of the Miners’ Conference were largely bluff, Ministers valiantly 
announced ‘beir refusal to accept the miners schedule of 
minimum rates. Mr. Balfour declared that in any event there 
would be no dissolution because “‘ you cannot add the confusion 
of a general election to the horrors of the coal strike,” and 
in the event of the defeat of the Government it would be the 
duty of those responsible for that defeat to keep the new 
Government in power until the crisis had been disposed of. 
What is most surprising in this statement was the underlying 
suggestion that there was any possibility of the defeat of the 
Government at the moment. 


To outsiders it is extraordinary that our friends in the House 
should continue, in spite of endless disappointments, to harbour 
the illusion that there will be a revolt of the 
moderate Liberal sufficiently large to put out 
the CoalitionGovernment. Asa matter of fact, one single Liberal 
Sir Clifford Cory, voted against the Government, while three 
Unionists voted for it. Mr. Asquith made very much the same 
speech as on the introduction of the Bill, ending with the same 
“God forbid” peroration, darkly hinting at the terrible things in 
the shape of “ further steps that may hereafter have to be taken,” 
which he characteristically refused to specify while he carefully 
avoided saying the one thing requisite, namely, that miners 
who wanted to work would be protected at work. Mr. Enoch 
Edwards, the President of the Miners’ Federation, announced 
that the members representing the Miners’ Federation would 
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vote for the second reading of the Bill, hoping to have their 
schedule of rates subsequently incorporated. Mr. Hewins, in 
an excellent and informing maiden speech, discussed the con- 
sequences of a minimum wage from the Tariff Reformer’s point 
of view, pointing out that if it were now accepted for one industry 
it was certain to be extended to others. All the efforts of 
Unionist Members to extract any assurances from the Prime 
Minister that the strike would stop if the Bill passed, failed. 
In endeavouring to reply to the splendid and vigorous speech 
of Mr. Austen Chamberlain, which was the event of the evening, 
Sir Edward Grey declared that it was impossible for Parliament 
to put the miners’ schedule into a Bill “ without further inquiry,” 
which is somewhat vague and under the circumstances suggests 
that the Government is quite as likely to capitulate to the Miners’ 
Federation as the Miners’ Federation to the Government. At 
the moment of going to press, all the indications are obscure 
owing to a lovers’ quarrel between Liberalism and Labour as to 
which shall give way to the other on the vital subject of specifying 
the minimum wage. There is another week-end adjournment 
(March 23-25) with a view to patching things up and once more 
owners and miners are to meet. The Nationalists are working like 
beavers in order to maintain an administration which is pledged 
to “toe the line” thismonth. The Cabinet of Limpets will prob- 
ably survive the “crisis” by the usual methods but the only 
thing certain is that the mines will not re-open on Monday, 
March 25, according to Mr. Asquith’s original calculation. We 
have probably got to go from bad to worse before there is a 
prospect of improvement. The air is dark with rumours of 
further strikes. 


Tat Ministers have lost all moral authority and consequently 
all mandate goes without saying, and their effrontery in per- 
Ministerial sisting in their destructive projects is becoming 
Slump simply laughable. The extraordinary run of 

Unionist successes at by-elections which opened 
with Mr. Bonar Law’s election to the Leadership, has continued 
uninterruptedly, and last month appreciably deepened Ministerial 
gloom. The Government sustained a crushing disaster in the 
citadel of Cobdenism, which was all the more alarming as it so 
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closely followed the collapse of the majority by which Mr. McKinnon 
Wood was re-elected in the St. Rollox Division of Glasgow on 
his appointment as Secretary of Scotland from 1917 in December 
1910 to 469. A vacancy in South Manchester was caused by the 
appointment of Sir A. Haworth, a particularly strong and popular 
member, occupying an apparently unassailable position, seeing 
that his majority in January 1910 was 2452 while he was returned 
unopposed in December 1910, owing to the oversight of a Unionist 
agent in failing to nominate the Unionist candidate, Mr. Glaze- 
brook, in time. Great pains had been taken by the Government 
Whips to ascertain that the seat was impregnable before the 
appointment was made. The Unionists were taken by surprise 
as their candidate, Mr. Glazebrook, was abroad. Radicals could 
scarcely believe the evidence of their senses on the announcement, 
after a spirited campaign, that a Radical majority of nearly 2500 
had been turned in two years into a Unionist majority of nearly 
600, while proportionate was the elation of the Opposition. Mr. 
Glazebrook proved to be an admirable candidate, and scored 
heavily all along the line, not least by his steadfast and uncom- 
promising opposition to woman suffrage in every shape and form, 
which he refused to touch with a barge pole. Other parliamentarians 
should take note that courage sometimes pays. Manchester is 
the home of the Pankhursts and has been one of the most active 
fields of Suffragist and Suffragette operations. It would have been 
so easy for a Unionist candidate to wobble. We heartily con- 
gratulate Mr. Glazebrook on his refusal to do so. The unpopu- 
larity of the Insurance Act necessarily played a great part in the 
result, so did hatred of Home Rule and Welsh Disestablishment, 
but we should misjudge the situation altogether unless we took 
note of the splendid spade work of the Tariff Reform League 
which has been unremittingly pursued during the last two or three 
years in Manchester and its neighbourhood, and there is no doubt 
but that we have converted the majority of the working men, in 
this, as in other parts of Lancashire. Not less striking than 
South Manchester have been a whole series of Ministerial scuttles, 
of which we can recall no parallel, in various constituencies where 
vacancies arose through the resignation of sitting Unionist 
members, whose successors had the satisfaction of ‘‘a walk 
over” because no Radical candidates could be found to face the 
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music. Thus Professor Hewins, a real acquisition to the House 
of Commons, was elected unopposed for Hereford, while in an 
adjoining division of Herefordshire Mr. Fitzherbert Wright 
received the reward of his plucky fight in Derbyshire in the shape 
of an unopposed return. Our opponents also hoisted the white 
flag in Essex, where Mr. Rupert Guinness succeeds Mr. Kirkwood 
and in Surrey, where the son of the late member, Mr. Keswick, 
takes his father’s place. The Unionist Party must hold itself 
in readiness for any Ministerial crisis that may occur, and they 
must be prepared to form a Government that will command the 
confidence of the country. This they will certainly fail to do 
should the doctrine be acted upon, “Once a Cabinet Minister 
always a Cabinet Minister.” Not the least important post to be 
filled is that of Foreign Minister, which it is devoutly to be hoped 
Lord Lansdowne may see his way to resume. One of those 
understood to covet this great office, who is exceedingly pushful 
where his own interests are concerned, is entirely devoid of the 
necessary qualifications, and the mere announcement of his appoint- 
ment would be a severe blow to British Foreign policy and would 
materially add to the threatening anxieties of Europe. 


From Syndicalism to the Suffragettes is but a short step, both 
are anarchical movements, depending for their success upon 
; terrorism and violence. The Suffragettes dis- 
Syndicalists tinguished themselves at the opening of the Coal 
and -_. 6 A . 
Suffragettes Strike, in which the miners set a good example by 
keeping the peace, by several insensate demonstra- 
tions in London, principally at the expense of various shop- 
keepers, whose windows were smashed by females with hammers 
and stones by way of protest against the refusal of the Govern- 
ment to embody Woman Suffrage in a Government Bill. It has 
long been useless to argue with these hysterical hooligans, and as 
our readers know we have made a practice of refusing to give 
them the advertisement they seek. The latest outrage caused the 
authorities to take a more rational view of the agitation, and not 
only were many arrests made but the offending hooligans received 
sentences of hard labour. Believing that this latest “ manifesta- 
tion”’ of the fitness of women to exercise the vote was part of a 
conspiracy organised by the Women’s Social and Political Union, 
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the principal officers of that body were arrested, though one 
escaped and are now being charged with Conspiracy. As the case 
is sub judice we can say nothing more except that it is an ill wind 
that blows nobody any good. The performances of the Sufira- 
gettes have given a set-back to “the cause” from which it will take 
many years torecover. The attitude of the Suffragists who profess 
to be “‘ constitutional’? towards the Suffragettes who are avowedly 
violent, is somewhat disingenuous, for while pretending that the 
“ militants” are only a tiny section of the movement, it appears 
that many prominent “constitutionals’’ have contributed to the 
enormous fund which has enabled the militants to organise the 
outrages which have made their movement notorious and which 
we observe are now being copied in China. 


THE coal strike has prevented us from dealing as we should 
have wished with the international situation, which remains a 
cause of complex anxiety owing to the quantity 
of gunpowder lying about and the number of 
persons ready to fire the train. Most of the Great Powers are 
pacific, and our readers should be on guard against the daily 
efforts of Semitic agencies to poison the wells of public opinion 
against Russia by representing her as seething with malignant 
activity. The object of these transparent manceuvres by 
gentlemen of German extraction, is to secure a free hand for the 
Fatherland where the “armaments crisis” has ended in the usual 
way, by the victory of the Pan-German Kaiser and the Chauvinists, 
who, as we have seen, have secured both a large increase in a 
gigantic navy and a larger increase in a yet more gigantic army. 
Few Powers are more obviously interested in keeping the peace 
than Russia, and her efforts in Constantinople to induce Turkey 
to accept the accomplished fact is solely inspired by a desire to 
rob the firebrands of the Balkans of any pretext for making a 
disturbance “‘ when the snows melt.” As it is, the Near Eastern 
situation is decidedly disquieting. Italy has a firm hold on Tripoli 
which she naturally refuses to relinquish, but which Turkey refuses 
to recognise, believing that the influence of the Powers may be 
used to persuade Italy to restrain the sphere of hostilities, and 
thus prevent her from terminating her African campaign. But the 
right place for pressure is Constantinople. Italy has triumphed 
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in the “ stricken field.” She is united and enthusiastic in her 
determination to keep what she holds, and the dastardly attempt 
on the life of a beloved monarch has but served to strengthen 
the resolution of the Italian people. The British Press of all 
parties, we gladly note, has published striking tributes to King 
Victor Emmanuel, who is regarded throughout Europe as one of 
the personages who is also a personality. His narrow escape 
has but served to remind Europe of his value. His death 
would have been as great a calamity to the Continent as to his 
own country. He makes a wide appeal by his simplicity, his 
lofty sense of duty and devotion to the highest and best interests 
of his kingdom, and his warm sympathy with what the Americans 
call “the plain people.”’ Abroad he is regarded as one of the 
moderating influences, whose sane advice counts much at every 
crisis. 
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THE TRIPLE ENTENTE AND ITS 
ENEMIES 


AT a moment when the whole German Press is in full cry against 
England and France, indulging in undisguised threats of war, 
when the German Government is preparing to submit to the new 
Reichstag proposals for a fresh increase in Germany’s already 
stupendous armaments, and when Lord Haldane’s grotesque 
mission to Berlin is admitted by all who know the facts to have 
been a complete fiasco, it might have been supposed that all 
sections of opinion in this country would have exerted them- 
selves to the utmost to support and strengthen the Triple Entente. 
In a crisis of the first magnitude, in this new twilight of the gods 
which is descending upon Europe, no patriotic Englishman 
should quarrel with those Powers which have shown themselves 
his country’s true friends. Yet it is impossible longer to ignore 
the campaign against the Triple Entente which is being conducted 
in England by certain misguided Englishmen, and by the “cranks,” 
Pacifists, Cocoa journalists, cosmopolitan Jews, and international 
financiers who are the scourge of our country. In view of their 
treacherous and persistent attacks it is vital to restate the case 
for the Triple Entente, and to consider what its destruction 
would mean to us. 

The peace of Europe—of the world—must depend on the 
balance of power. That balance rests on and is maintained by 
the assertion of this principle—that no single State shall be 
allowed by the other Powers to attain a position of dominance. 
History shows that whenever the balance of power was destroyed, 
as under Louis XIV. and Napoleon I., the result was disaster 
for Europe. The meaus of preventing any single Power from 


destroying the balance is the combination of those Powers which 
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are threatened. It was because they felt their peril from 
Napoleon that England, Austria, Prussia, and Russia combined 
against France in 1813. So long as Napoleon was supreme, there 
was neither peace nor rest for Europe. No State was safe from 
attack; no people was secure in the enjoyment of its freedom. 
If British policy be studied from the historic standpoint, it will 
be found that its aim was always to hold in check the strongest 
Power of the day. It was not caprice or impulse that led our 
statesmen to resist Louis XIV. or Napoleon. Their action was 
always dictated by the wish to prevent a single State from making 
itself master of the destinies of the Continent and the world. 

At the present day there is no possible doubt as to which is 
the strongest Power in Europe. It is Germany. Not only is 
she organised for war on land as no other State is, but also she 
is now engaged in building a gigantic navy for war at sea. Her 
policy is directed, not by her people, but by an aggressive military 
autocracy. No other Power in the immediate past, with the 
exception of France under Louis XIV. and Napoleon I., has aimed 
at continental and maritime supremacy at one and the same time. 
Not only is Germany the most populous nation of Europe, with 
the single exception of Russia, whose multitudes are, however, 
too ill-educated and too weak from the industrial standpoint to 
weigh down the scale in favour of the Tsar, but also she is the 
centre of a vast system of alliances. Austria is bound to her by 
the alliance of 1879, which was at first defensive in scope, but 
has since, it is believed, been extended and made a defensive and 
offensive understanding by secret agreement. Italy joined this 
alliance in 1883; Rumania is believed to be a secret partner to 
it; and at one time Turkey was certainly to all intents and 
purposes a German ally. While this system of alliances was 
being negotiated to “ encircle’ Russia and France, no objection 
was made and no resistance was offered by the rest of Europe. 
This is an important point in view of the recent German attitude 
towards the Triple Entente and the pretence of the Wilhelmstrasse 
that the Entente is a menace to the peace of Europe and designed 
to “ encircle Germany.” 

The effect of the German alliances is that to-day the Powers 
in this system control military forces which on the war footing 
number approximately 10,000,000 men, They have in addition, 
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built and building, a naval force which is superior to that of any 
single Power, England included, for her position of supremacy 
as against the Triple Alliance has now been lost. They occupy 
a central position in Europe, interposed between the two strongest 
military Powers of the Triple Entente, and their eastern and 
western frontiers are connected by a perfectly designed railway 
system, the object of which is to enable them rapidly to transfer 
enormous masses of men from one frontier to the other. In the 
words of Admiral Mahan, an impartial observer, these States - 
“‘ wield a military power against which, on land, no combina- 
tion in Europe can stand. The balance of power no longer 
exists.” He has pointed out that it is because of this prodigious 
disturbance in Continental conditions that Britain has been forced 
out of her so-called ‘splendid isolation.’ “‘Her ententes are 
an attempt to correct the disturbance of the balance” by placing 
her Navy in the lighter scale. 

Of the States forming the Triple Alliance, Austria has no 
special quarrel with Great Britain, though it is probable that 
in any conflict she would espouse Germany’s cause as Admiral 
Mahan has pointed out. Italy, by tradition, is friendly to 
Great Britain, but we must never forget that she is bound by 
compacts which determine her policy and may compel her in the 
hour of action to range herself against us. It is not from either 
of these States that proceeds the threat to the peace of Europe. 
Germany, or rather Prussia, is the disturbing factor. Between 
1864 and 1870 she waged three successful wars on her neighbours, 
attacking them one after another; and after 1870, her ablest 
historian, Treitschke, laid down the principle that she must 
“settle with’? England. After 1870 German policy was in- 
creasingly directed against England, to isolate her, embroil her with 
neighbouring States, and pave the way for a German attack upon 
her, when the hour should be ripe. 

For such an attack it was necessary to finish with France. 
Annoyed at her rapid recovery after 1870, Bismarck and Moltke 
planned a fresh, unprovoked attack upon her in 1875, with the 
object of crushing her for ever and making her tributary to 
Germany. Only the vigorous intervention of Alexander II. of 
Russia and Queen Victoria thwarted this plot and saved France 
from complete destruction. Already it was becoming clear 
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that the enormous strength of Germany was a peril to European 
peace, and the first suggestion of a Triple Entente to safeguard 
that peace against German aggression was heard. But Bismarck 
instantly took steps to prevent any close or permanent under- 
standing between the three Powers. He embroiled Russia with 
Turkey and brought her thereby into collision with England. 
At the same time he utilised the occupation of Egypt by England 
to create ill-will between her and France. He encouraged France 
to pursue a colonial policy which, he hoped, would keep her in 
permanent antagonism with England. For many years French 
policy was virtually dictated from Berlin while British policy 
was subject to German inspiration. The result was that England 
was kept at loggerheads with the world, completely isolated. 
Germany was thus able to dominate the Continent and to extort 
whatever she wanted from England. 

In the affair of the Kruger telegram the Kaiser showed that 
British obsequiousness to Germany had not secured his good- 
will. We have since learnt from various sources that proposals 
for a coalition against the British Empire were made by him in 
1896 to Russia and France, but without success. In the Boer 
War, the whole German Press was turned loose to attack England 
and the British Royal Family. The cession of Samoa to Germany 
was extorted by threats. At the same time, holding that the fall 
of England was near at hand, the German Government disclosed 
its real object. The great Navy Bill of 1900 was introduced, in 
the preamble of which appeared this remarkable passage : 


Germany must have a fleet of such strength that, even for the greatest naval 
Power, a war with her would involve such risks as to imperil its own supremacy. 

For this purpose it is not absolutely necessary that the German fleet should 
be as strong as that of the greatest naval Power because, as a general principle, 
the great naval Power will not be able to concentrate all its forces against us. 


The British Government, however, did not take alarm. It 
co-operated with Germany in the Venezuelan blockade which 
endangered British relations with the United States, and was 
also prepared to assist the construction of the Bagdad Railway. 
There is even reason to believe that proposals were made for an 
alliance with Germany; that these proposals were rejected; and 
that the fact that they had been made was conveyed to the 
knowledge of France and Russia, which latter Power had already 
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been alarmed by wild tales told in German journals concerning 
the alliance between England and Japan. 

The rejection of the British Alhance by Germany was fortunate. 
It was the turning-point in our history. After that, disquieted by 
the isolation of England in Europe and the bad faith of Germany, 
the British Government under the inspiration of King Edward 
set to work to reach an understanding with France and Russia. 
The interchange of visits between the late King and President 
Loubet in 1903 was followed by the Anglo-French Agreement 
of 1904, which disposed of all questions at issue between the two 
Powers—England and France—and pledged England to support 
France in Morocco. It was received with veritable consterna- 
tion in Berlin, and German statesmen determined to compel 
France to pay dearly for daring to become the friend of her 
neighbour. Meantime war had broken out in the Far East, 
despite all the efforts of Lord Lansdowne and M. Delcassé. 
Russia, advised and incited by Germany to make an end of Japan, 
and assured from Berlin that the fighting strength of the Japanese 
forces was grossly over-estimated, blundered into war, mainly 
through the folly of Admiral Alexeief. General Kuropatkin and 
the wiser heads at St. Petersburg were for avoiding grave com- 
plications in the Far East and accepting the settlement to which 
Japan was prepared to agree. From 1904 to 1906 Russia was 
paralysed by war and revolution. 

After the battle of Mukden, the Kaiser came to the conclusion 
that Germany’s hour had arrived. He landed at Tangier in the 
spring of 1905 and re-opened the Morocco question. The action 
of Germany in this instance was the more indefensible, because 
in 1904 M. Delcassé had communicated the general outlines of 
the Anglo-French Agreement to the German Ambassador at 
Paris, and, on April 12, 1904, Prince Buelow had declared in 
the Reichstag that there was nothing in it to injure Germany ; 
that her interests in Morocco were purely commercial; and 
that they were not threatened. Now warnings reached France 
from various quarters that Germany was meditating war. The 
German frontier troops were secretly strengthened and an ulti- 
matum was addressed to France the terms of which were: 
‘Hither dismiss M. Delcassé and abandon your friendship with 
England, or expect immediate attack.” The crisis of 1875 was 
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renewed. Europe was in sight of a gigantic struggle, for which 
at that moment France was unprepared, while Russia would 
have been unable to render her ally prompt assistance. The 
British Government, however, in this great emergency did not 
flinch. The German idea that England would desert her new friend 
suffered a rude shock. Lord Lansdowne conveyed to Germany 
an assurance that in the case of any unprovoked attack upon 
France, England would come to her aid by land and sea. There 
was long hesitation, but in the end the German staff decided to 
wait, bring pressure to bear upon France, increase the German 
Navy, and then repeat its blow. The peace of Europe was saved 
by the Entente, and the Anglo-French understanding enormously 
strengthened. The French Cabinet, it is true, dismissed M. 
Delcassé and agreed to the Algeciras Conference, in the hope of 
attaining some working understanding with Germany. But 
once more German diplomacy overshot the mark. A fresh attempt 
was made to coerce France, in the hope that the Liberal Party 
in England, which had now obtained power, would abandon her. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s policy, however, was the 
same as Mr. Balfour’s. A second time the Morocco question was 
** settled ” at Algeciras. 

In 1807 the Entente between England and France was com- 
pleted by the signing of the Anglo-Russian Convention, negotiated 
by the Campbell-Bannerman Government. It may not have 
secured all that British Chauvinists desired, but the sound policy 
is always to sacrifice the minor to the major interest. Practically 
the Convention recognised the predominance of Russiain northern 
Persia where Russian influence was already supreme. On the 
other hand, Russia exempted the Persian Gulf from the sphere of 
her activity. Germany brought all possible pressure to bear 
in St. Petersburg to prevent the conclusion of this treaty, for 
which we have to thank the Tsar and M. Stolypin. Its 
importance lay in this: that so long as the relations between 
England and Russia were unfriendly, France at any moment 
might have to choose between one and the other. Thus the growth 
of Anglo-Russian friendship which has steadily proceeded since 
1907, despite the efforts of British Radicals, has strengthened 
the position of France, prevented her ally and her friend from 
neutralising one another in an emergency, and promoted peace. 
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The Triple Entente had come into existence at last in the shape 
of a purely defensive understanding. The most determined 
efforts were now made by German diplomacy to break it up. 
These efforts took two distinct directions—open threats against 
the members of the Entente, and attempts to entangle them 
individually in negotiations which could be represented to the other 
parties to the Entente as a betrayal of obligations. In 1908 
France was menaced once more in the Casablanca affair, and 
given to understand that if she wanted peace, she must abandon 
her friendship with England. But this time German diplomacy 
had to deal with a strong French Minister in the person of M, 
Clemenceau. He confronted the situation with perfect firmness 
and calm, and, finding that he was not to be bullied and that 
the Triple Entente remained unshaken, Germany moderated her 
demands. The crisis passed, and early in 1909 Germany concluded 
with France a convention regarding Morocco, recognising the 
special political interests of France in that country and promising 
not to impede them. Thus for a third time the Morocco question 
was “ settled.” 

The third attempt to coerce France having failed, German 
statesmen turned their attention to Russia. Using the friction 
between Russia and Austria with regard to the treatment of 
Servia as their excuse, in March 1909 they suddenly presented 
an ultimatum at St. Petersburg. The Russian Government was 
informed that German troops in overwhelming force stood ready 
to enter Poland, and hints were even conveyed that Poland would 
be annexed to Austria. Russia was unprepared for such an attack, 
and this apparition of the German Michael, “clad in shining 
armour,’ produced its effect. In the interests of peace the Tsar 
gave way and modified his Balkan policy. But steps were at once 
taken to secure the Russian forces on the western frontier against 
a treacherous blow. From this crisis dates the change in the 
Russian dispositions and the wise decision to effect the main 
mobilisation further towards the rear. 

Immediately after Russia had been thus humbled, Germany 
began a quiet concentration on the French frontier. In 1910 
Berlin was full of rumours that fresh pressure would shortly be 
applied to France to compel her to abandon the Entente with 
England, and that this time no mercy would be shown. It was 
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generally believed in Berlin that the entire attention of the 
British people and Government was coucentrated upon the 
constitutional crisis, that sympathy with France had diminished, 
and that the Potsdam party had gained the upper hand in the 
British Cabinet. When, early in 1911, M. Caillaux opened his 
subterranean negotiations with Germany, the Kaiser imagined 
that the hour had struck. The political crisis in England was at 
its height when the Panther anchored at Agadir, and the entire 
German Press began a violent campaign for the annexation of 
West Morocco, stirred up thereto by the German Foreign Office. 
It was assumed that England was no longer to be reckoned with, 
and that France would be forced to fight alone or make a miserable 
surrender. 

M. Mévil has told in the last number of this Review 
how Mr. Lloyd George’s famous speech at the Guildhall 
removed that delusion and checkmated the German plot. For 
some weeks peace hung in the balance. The movements of the 
German Navy were menacing in the extreme, though no sort of 
provocation was offered by England. German destroyers actually 
steamed into Scapa Flow, which was as though the British 
flotillas had pushed into the mouth of the Elbe. It was only 
the firm support of France by the British and Russian Govern- 
ments that averted a colossal war. Had that support failed, 
there can be no possibility of doubt that France would have been 
attacked without a shadow of excuse or have been forced into 
a disastrous and humiliating agreement. The end of the crisis 
was the “‘ settlement’ of the Morocco question for the fourth time, 
by German recognition of a French protectorate in that country, 
in return for an enormous cession of territory to Germany in 
the French Congo. The Caillaux Ministry was swept away 
as the penalty of its intrigues and replaced by a Government 
worthy of France. 

The splendid courage and coolness with which the French 
nation and army confronted the possibility of war were among 
the most re-assuring features of this crisis. But the conduct 
of the British Government was firm and praiseworthy, while 
the Tsar showed at the very outset that he was determined to 
fulfil all Russia’s engagements in the letter and the spirit. It 
was indeed the perfect unanimity and loyalty of the three Powers 
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that saved the peace of the world. But unfortunately, no sooner 
had the Agadir affair been settled with such honour to itself 
than the British Government allowed itself to be entangled in 
fresh negotiations with Germany. On an invitation from the 
Kaiser, conveyed through financiers, Lord Haldane was sent 
to Berlin upon a preposterous errand to explain to Potsdam 
that the British Navy had never meditated a treacherous 
and unprovoked attack upon the German fleet. The visit was 
used by Germany in two ways to cause ill-feeling. German 
sentiment was exasperated by tales, carefully spread in the 
inspired Press, to the effect that Lord Haldane had called 
upon the German Government to reduce its fleet. His mission 
was simultaneously represented in Paris and St. Petersburg 
as an intrigue to secure a naval and political understanding 
with Germany behind the backs of Russia and France. There 
was no such intention and the French and Russian Governments 
were kept informed of all that passed. But at the same time, 
the effect of any scheme of naval disarmament, supposing one 
to be found practicable, must be to set German financial resources 
free for the increase of the German land forces, thus directly 
threatening Russia and France. Strict loyalty to the Entente 
demands that each party shall bear its own burden without 
“whining” or flinching We in this country should consider 
ourselves justly aggrieved if France or Russia were to agree with 
Germany to limit their land armaments, and thus enable 
Germany to spend doub‘e what she is now spending upon her 
fleet. The fact that the British Navy Estimates for the coming 
year are maintained at the figure of forty-four millions, with a 
pledge that if Germany further increases her naval proposals, the 
British Government will follow suit, is, however, practical proof 
that England is doing her part so far as her Navy is concerned. 
Thus five times in the past seven years Germany has threatened 
the peace of Europe, on each occasion without provocation or 
cause. In no instance has England or France or Russia been the 
aggressor. And Germany is still threatening the peace of Europe 
to-day. The campaign against England in the German Press 
is proceeding with unmatched violence and virulence. The 
German Admiral Stiege has urged in a popular German journal, 
Ueberall, that the officer commanding the German High Sea Fleet 
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should be given the power to make an unprovoked attack upon 
the British Fleet at any favourable moment, and has further 
propounded this principle of German naval policy: “ At the very 
moment when John Bull reads the next speech of a Lloyd George 
in the Times, must he hear the thunder of the German guns in the 
Thames.” This kind of talk is accompanied by the news that 
the German Admiralty has decided to increase its fleet in 
full commission in the North Sea by fifty per cent., thereby enabling 
it to strike a sudden blow. The deeds correspond with the words. 
War is on the horizon, and it would probably come without delay, 
if only England could be isolated, if only the Triple Entente 
could be broken up. 

Assume the Triple Entente dissolved, and Germany able to 
play off France and Russia against England as of old. She could 
divert a large expenditure from her army to her fleet and finance 
naval programmes to which we should find it difficult to reply. 
With the aid of Austria she could strike against us in the Medi- 
terranean; with the aid of Turkey, who must always gravitate 
to the strong military combination, she could drive us from 
Egypt. The British Army on the Indian frontier and in Egypt 
must be strengthened, weakening the army available for European 
service and diverting expenditure from the fleet. How long we could 
stand in such circumstances, alone against a vast combination, 
is matter for speculation, but of our ultimate fall there can be not 
the smallest doubt. Yet the people who are always attacking 
Russia and France are directly contributing to bring about such 
a catastrophe. Their action is the more inexplicable in that they 
profess to be enamoured of peace, and at the same time they 
are hostile to any increase in British armaments. But if we stood 
alone, it is absolutely certain that we must either perish in a 
fearful war, or immensely increase both our Navy and our Army. 
So long as Germans know that if they attack any Power of the 
Entente, the British Navy in the North Sea will act, the French 
army on the Lorraine frontier will move, and the Russian masses 
on the Polish frontier will begin their march on Berlin, the risks 
of such a conflict will prevent them, in all probability, from making 
war. But ifthe French army in Lorraine and the Russian army in 
Poland are going to look on while the German fleets assail us, the 
most powerful restraint, the greatest safeguard of peace is removed. 
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Again, let us ask those who like Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
and the “friends of Persia” would have England cry “ hands 
off Persia” to Russia, what they really propose. If the British 
Government is to take their line, the instant result must be the 
collapse of the Triple Entente and the substitution of Germany 
for England as the friend of Russia. In that case, Britain would 
be powerless to render help to the Persian Mejliss, which only 
exists at all on Russia’s sufferance. We imagine that not even 
Mr. MacDonald really contemplates a war with Russia, for if he 
did he would not oppose every vote of money for the British 
Navy and Army as he has done in the past. What he wants is 
that Sir Edward Grey should bully Russia with menaces which 
Russia would naturally enough disregard, and should at the 
same time make the Mejliss promises which even Mr. MacDonald 
has no intention of fulfilling. A shifty and cowardly attitude such 
as this would bring the swift end of Persia. The mere talk of such 
proceedings does enormous harm. It is caught up in the German 
Press and used by the German diplomatists at St. Petersburg: 
it encourages Persia in a hopeless resistance. Fortunately the 
British people is absolutely loyal to the Entente with Russia and 
has paid little attention to Mr. MacDonald’s vapourings. But 
the time has come to tell him and his like that they are either 
deliberately making mischief for their own petty ends, or else 
they are children playing with fire, and that in either case they must 
be suppressed. 

There are other and perhaps not less foolish Englishmen who 
imagine that by some act of political legerdemain this country 
could be the friend of every Power in Europe and could hold 
aloof from “ entangling alliances.’ They may be reminded of 
Bismarck’s famous saying: “ We shall not avoid the dangers 
that lie on the bosom of the future by amiability.” The policy 
of friendship with everybody—and concomitant isolation—was 
tried in the past. Lord Lansdowne in 1902 pointed out that the 
world was becoming dangerous to those who had only friends and 
noal'ies and that England must have alliances. The danger has 
grown, not diminished since he spoke. By dallying with everybody 
we should inexorably and necessarily provoke a general coalition 
against ourselves as a European nuisance—a Power whose 
attitude and action no Government could foretell. Whether 
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we like or not, Europe is to-day divided between two systems 
of alliances. To one or the other we must adhere. If we join 
the Triple Alliance, we aid a Power which has announced that the 
“trident must be in the German fist”? and doom to defeat the 
States which are our friends, in order to pave the way for a 
German attack upon ourselves. If we continue firmly in the Triple 
Entente, there is at least a good hope that by its beneficent 
influence peace may be preserved and the balance of power 
maintained, so long as we are prepared to do our part, and so long 
as we do not expect the palm without the dust. 

If there is any want of cordiality between Germany and the 
Powers of the Triple Entente, it is because Germany is, as we 
have shown, the one and only enemy of peace in Europe. The 
Triple Entente in no way prevents friendly relations between the 
Powers of that Entente and other members of the Triple Alliance 
than Germany. Between France and Austria, for example, there 
is a cordiality which was shown at the date of the Algeciras 
Conference, when Austria only most reluctantly came forward 
as Germany’s “brilliant second.” Between the British and 
Italian Governments there are friendly relations which the idiotic 
attitude of several British newspapers in the present war between 
Italy and Turkey has scarcely shaken. Again, Russia and Italy 
are on the best of terms. And if the German Government 
changed its policy and ceased its attempts to browbeat in suc- 
cession every Power in Europe, there is no reason why the Triple 
Entente should not live in peace and goodwill with the Kaiser. 
Without the Triple Entente, war is inevitable. With the Triple 
Entente, war is possible. But so long as the Triple Entente 
stands unshaken, there is at least a chance of peace, as the risks 


for Germany of a conflict then become stupendous. 
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THE question of universal service must in the course of the 
next decade occupy a far more prominent position in practical 
politics than belongs to it at the present moment. Just as the 
Fair Trade agitation of 1884 and the wave of Imperialism which 
synchronised with Mr. Chamberlain’s tenure of the Colonial 
office foreshadowed the great Fiscal controversy of to-day, so 
events have long been in train which must make defence a primary 
political issue. And with the question of defence as a whole the 
issue of National Service is bound up inevitably. It is impossible 
to consider the function or composition of any part of his 
Majesty’s forces without deciding whether the basis of Home 
Defence is to be voluntary enlistment or universal service. The 
country then will be wise to think the question over calmly in 
times of comparative quiet, and to make up its mind before 
sudden external pressure or the forcing of the political issue 
removes that issue from the sphere of contemplation into that of 
urgency and passion. 

The arguments for and against compulsory service are of a 
far too complex and vital nature to allow of a decision being 
reached in an offhand and haphazard manner. There is, however, 
one set of arguments and one set of persons who must be put aside 
from any discussion, if that discussion is to have any value. 
That curious school of thought, far more dominant at all times in 
British politics than it is the custom to allow, which believes 
that the social, economic and military weakness of Great Britain 
is proportionate to the advance of the cause of righteousness 
upon earth, is clearly beyond the reach of this particular argu- 
ment. For if you prove to them that the compulsory system is in 
favour of national greatness they will be against you on that 
count; while if you contend that the voluntary method is the 
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real source of national strength the extent of their conviction will 
indicate the volume of their resistance. The pure pacificist is 
then out of court: one must plead to that great majority of the 
nation, which however much it may be misled on occasion, really 
believes that it is the duty of race to protect the heritage be- 
queathed to it by the past and to hand it down intact to the 
generations who will come after. 

I have said that the question of defence is likely to become 
increasingly urgent. Does any one who has studied the more 
recent developments of foreign affairs believe that the time is 
ripe for abandoning the policy of armed preparation for the idea 
of the limitation of armaments ? From the early nineties to1912, 
from the Chino-Japanese War to the struggle between Italy and 
Turkey, the long list of wars goes on with hardly a break, and far 
beyond the number of the actual collisions extends the list of 
conflicts, like the Franco-German struggle over Morocco, avoided 
because the armaments of either side were too strong and too 
efficient to give a certainty of victory to either, or of diplomatic 
triumphs won and war averted only because one side or another 
possessed too great a preponderance in armament to make resist- 
ance worth the while. 

By a curious but not irrelevant stroke of irony the shriller 
become the cries of the pacificists the louder grows the roll of the 
war-drums. Peace in a word consists in being strong. Weaken 
your defences sufficiently and you will have war or humiliation 
upon you in a stride. The business, then, of a nation is to be 
strong enough to repel all comers with loss: the very existence of 
that strength is a sufficient guarantee that it will not have to be 
exercised. 

The nation then will have to consider whether our existing 
system is adequate to the needs of the Empire, and if not, whether 
a system of universal service for Home Defence would remedy 
existing defects. To state the problem in this way is to state it ina 
purely military form: it is to clear out of the way for a moment 
all those other social, economic, and political questions which are 
bound up with the conception of a change from the voluntary to 
the compulsory principle. One must think about the shell before 
one thinks about the kernel. If no change is necessary from the 
military point of view, no change is likely to be effected for other 
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reasons: if the change is necessitated by military causes, the 
other issues must be treated as subsidiary advantages or dis- 
advantages. In a word men will train themselves in arms to 
defend their country by arms: they will not so train themselves 
to improve their physique or to increase the industrial efficiency 
of the nation. 

The military problem, therefore, stands first, nor fortunately 
is there any need of a prolonged discussion of the general needs 
of the Empire. His Majesty’s Ministers have themselves accepted 
in action certain broad principles which can be made to limit the 
area of discussion. What is desired is as follows, though whether 
that desire has been fulfilled is another matter. (1) A Navy 
strong enough to protect these shores from anything but an 
accidental invasion. (2) A second line of military defence 
strong enough to defeat any invading force which might slip 
through our naval defences. (3) An expeditionary force which 
could be despatched on the outbreak of war to any part of the 
Empire or of Europe where a British Army was urgently needed. 
(4) A Navy sufficient to secure the landing and safeguard the 
communications of any such expeditionary force, whether its 
objective be the Indian Empire, the mouths of the Scheldt, the 
Canadian or South African frontier. The functions of the Navy 
and the Army alike thus dovetail into a dual conception of 
strategy. 

Firstly, the expeditionary force must sail unless a vital 
strategical position is to be lost, and the Navy must see that it 
can go. Secondly, the Navy must try and protect our shores, 
but in case of accident our shores must protect themselves against 
any invading force which can be landed during a temporary loss 
of command of the sea at a specific point and for a specific period. 
That this is the general conception underlying the arrangements 
of the Government and their expert advisers will not as a matter of 
fact be denied. To deny it would indeed be to make the whole 
of their military arrangements unjustifiable and ridiculous. Ifthe 
regular Army and the whole Navy are to be tethered to our shores 
we abandon the Empire and our position in Europe at a stroke. 
If the Regular Army is to be so tethered, why the expeditionary 
force 2 If the whole Navy is to be concentrated and can be con- 
centrated successfully and without accident on the defence of 
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these shores against invasion, why create a Territorial Army which 
would never have any one to fight? Finally, if the country is not 
likely to be denuded of its regular forces by an expedition, why is 
it necessary to attempt to raise312,000 Territorials to supplement 
the resistance of the British regular to an invading army which 
cannot, according to official calculations, be estimated at more than 
70,000 men? There can be no answer to these questions except 
the admission that there exists no scheme of Imperial defence at all 
in the minds of his Majesty’s advisers—an assertion I have no 
intention of making. It is not necessary then to call further 
official witnesses—though such could easily be summoned. One 
may assume that the general conception of Imperial strategy is 
of the kind that has been outlined. 

For the purpose of the present argument it is not necessary 
to inquire whether this general idea is right. To do so would be 
to stray into very broad fields of Imperial and foreign policy. 
The point is that if this conception is a right one it cannot be 
adequately carried out under a voluntary system of Home 
Defence. 

If the official scheme is accepted one must assume, I imagine, 
certain vital facts. Inthe first place asin the South African War, 
on the evidence of the Report of the Royal Commission, a struggle 
with any great foreign Power would a fortiori mean an utter 
denudation of this country of all the regular forces—and possibly 
an urgent demand for drafts from the auxiliary forces to keep the 
expeditionary forces up to war strength and to make good wastage. 

Clearly then, it is useless in the light of our South African 
experiences, or indeed, in the light of reason, to imagine that 
there will remain in this country long after a declaration of war 
any large organised body of regular troops trained to act together 
in the field. What Regulars were left would be nothing but small 
units who, owing to insufficient training or for other reasons, could 
not be placed immediately in the firing-line with those larger units 
of which they were a part. Such small forces scattered about 
the various depots in the country without a joint organ'sation or 
any habit of acting together do not constitute a military force 
at all. They are left behind in the first instance because 
their physique and their training would not allow them to take 
the field on the spot, and their value for Home Defence would 
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be practically nil. In any case, if they have to be used for 


home defence, the mere fact of so using them would spell the 
cutting off the supply of reinforcements to the Army in 
the field. Your expeditionary force would be bled to death, 
while no sufficient energy could be infused into it. The same 
argument applies in a lesser degree to the case of the Special 
Reserve. Any one who can remember the state of our Home 
Defence force from the latter part of 1900 till the close of 
the campaign, will be satisfied that a modern war of the 
slightest magnitude would exhaust the whole energies and more 
than the whole energies of the Regular forces of the Crown. One 
is thus left with the Territorial Army as the only large force 
admittedly organised for the purposes of Home Defence. Indeed, 
if there were any other intention in the minds of Ministers, there 
could hardly be such intense anxiety on their part about the 
shortage of men in that Army, or for the improvement of their 
training conditions. 

For if it be contemplated in our general scheme of Imperial 
strategy to leave a large body of organised Regulars in these 
islands and if, as they tell us, the official outside figure for a pos- 
sible invading army is 70,000 men, the Territorial Army would be 
almost a superfluity. Fifty thousand Regulars fighting in their 
own country would not require a great deal of additional assistance 
in dealing with invaders. We are, therefore, driven back on the 
conclusion that the official conception of to-day is that the whole 
burden of Home Defence might in certain contingencies rest 
on our auxiliary forces. This is in its essence a very serious 
proposition. For, however long it might take in practice to get 
the expeditionary force away, it is clear that that force would be of 
very little service if it were not entirely clear of this country in 
the course of a very few weeks. In other words, a situation 
on the Indian frontier, or in the Far East, or on the mouth of 
the Scheldt could not possibly be one which would allow of the 
leisurely transportation of our forces. It might be said of all 
those places what the American said of a gun: If they want an 
army at all, they will want one mighty bad. But this fact brings 
us to the weakest point in the whole of the official point of view: 
the Territorial forces are to be embodied at the moment that war 
breaks out, and they are then to undergo a period of six months’ 
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training. What they are to do at the end of the six months, or 
what real military value could be placed on the service of troops 
who have not yet completed a training, which is apparently con- 
sidered essential to their efficiency, is difficult to understand. 
The country is then to be left for a period which is bound to run 
into months, deprived of its regular defenders, and dependent 
on a force which, on the hypothesis of Ministers themselves, is only 
partially trained. No one with any sense of responsibility could 
contemplate the prospect of such a state of affairs without the 
very deepest anxiety. 

Nor is it any use for the official apologists to harp any more 
on the string so often tuned up in the past by the extreme blue 
water school. That particular view of national existence has 
passed into the limbo of abandoned theories, and there are very 
few now so poor in their knowledge of modern military and naval 
problems as to do it reverence. Among those Ministers certainly 
could not number themselves. On their own showing the Territorial 
Army is there to meet an invasion, and if there were no possibility 
of invasion there could be no reason for the existence of that 
army. The Territorials, indeed, would then be simply playing at 
soldiers with the secure knowledge that they would never be 
called upon to take the field. 

The impossibility of an invasion having thus been abandoned, 
the Government fall back on the excuse “ that it would be such a 
little one.” Indeed, with a really miraculous foresight they can fix 
the limits of the invading numbers down to a single rifle. We may 
be invaded, but the invaders are not to be allowed to bring more 
than 70,000 men! Howsuch a view can be propounded seriously 
by any responsible authority passes the wit of man to conceive. 
While we do not know who the invader is to be, whether he is to 
be a single Power, or the forces of a coalition, from what port he is 
to sail, or what the shipping strength of that port might be at 
the date of the outbreak of war, what the naval resources of the 
enemy will be, or what the resources and disposition of our own 

fleet, while all these facts on which alone the numbers can be 
estimated, remain in a mist of utter uncertainty, we can be told 
the number of rifles which the invading force is to carry! It is 
difficult to have patience with the proposition, which would be 
ludicrous if it were not monstrous. Is the Government really 
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prepared to stake the safety of these islands on a theory as nebulous 
as has ever been conceived? As a matter of fact this official 
number is not accepted by such authorities as the Times military 
correspondent, who is now so much in favour with the Liberal 
Party. The military correspondent of the Times places our 
potential invaders as high as 150,000. This is more than double 
the official figure. 

When the doctors differ it is open to the layman to make 
his choice. But the main conclusion that the layman will reach 
here is that none of the doctors has given any conclusive proof 
that their diagnosis of the risk is the correct one. We cannot be 
content to stake our safety on the chance that the lesser estimate 
may be the correct one: we must have a far more adequate 
margin of security against a possible miscalculation in a case 
where the factors are wholly uncertain and largely unknown. 

But let us assume for the moment that the estimate of 70,000 
invaders is a correct one. The official argument put forward in 
the House of Commons last month during the debates on the Army 
Estimates was that such an invading force would be promptly and 
easily overwhelmed by a Territorial Army of 280,000 odd men. 
But the blow would be sudden, the Territorials have garrison 
and defence work to do, and they must possess an extraordinarily 
competent organisation for concentration and transport, if 
they are not to be mopped up in detail before they can be used 
in mass. But granting, for the sake of argument, the limited 
number of the invading army, and efficient mobilisation arrange- 
ments for concentrating the Territorials at the decisive point, 
how far would such a voluntary army be capable of meeting a 
lesser number say of the flower of the German Army? The 
question is easier to ask than to answer. Nor is it much use talk- 
ing about the Army of the Loire or the Boers. One might just as 
well discuss the conduct of the Portuguese and Spanish levies in 
the Peninsular War. The military conditions and the relative 
efficiency of the conflicting forces differ so much from each other 
and from the conditions of the problem the nation is considering 
here and to-day, that historical evidence is practically imad- 
missible. And on the merits of the problem itself what final 
verdict can there be? The buoyant optimism of Colonel Seely 
and his military inspectors is met by the persistent pessimism of 
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such authorities as Lord Roberts. The relation between training 
and numbers must in any given case remain an almost insoluble 
riddle. All that can be said is that any Government which is 
content to base our safety on the view that it has read the riddle 
correctly, is taking on itself a very heavy responsibility. 

But where many things are doubtful one thing is clear. To 
pin your faith on being able in the long run to overwhelm a 
smaller highly trained force by a larger and partially trained army 
is the most wasteful of all military expedients. It is wasteful of 
life and it is wasteful of security—as Col. Mark Sykes said in 
the Army Estimates: ‘I cannot think of any general or of any 
strategist since Thermopyle who has relied upon crushing a 
smaller and effective force with masses of inferior material. It 
means that even in the event of success you will have a terrible 
butcher’s bill to pay, for you are staking on one side more lives 
to counteract greater efficiency on the other. Further, since the 
struggle must be a prolonged one, you inflict by its prolongation 
untold misery on the invaded country, and every day that the 
invasion lasts the difficulty of sustaining the social and economic 
fabric on which the final victory over the whole field of operations 
depends will become greater 

It appears to me, then, to be clear beyond cavil that while it 
may be impossible to estimate with any accuracy what the numbers 
of an invading force might be, and therefore impossible to come 
to a definite conclusion as to whether the Territorial Army 
could or could not deal with it effectively, it none the less remains 
true that the method is wasteful, and that the Government is 
depending on a very narrow margin of security. They are, in a 
word, depending on things turning out as they hope, not on their 
turning out as they quite possibly might, and the responsibility, 
as I have said before, is a heavy one; so heavy that it seems 
incredible that any responsible Cabinet would not do everything 
it could to stimulate any movement of popular opinion in the 
country which tended to give them a larger and more effective 
Home Defence Force. Ministries, after all, cannot move too 
far in front of popular opinion. It might be impossible for the 
present Government to introduce a Bill for national service. 
But it is one thing to decline to introduce such a measure; it is 
a totally different thing to persistently crab the efforts of those 
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who are trying to persuade the electorate to agree to a step 
which would indisputably buttress up a very weak spot in our 
military arrangements. One imagines that the difference between 
the attitude of the Liberal and Unionist Parties—or for that matter 
of Liberal and Unionist Governments—would be precisely this : 
that while Liberals and Liberal Ministries, out of terror of the 
more extreme “ peace at any price” people on their own side 
who prefer the country to run an unnecessary military danger, 
pour cold water on the National Service movement, Unionists 
will endeavour to encourage that movement in every way. If 
the people are not ripe for national service no Ministry could 
force it on them unless the national urgency was so great that 
all ordinary considerations of Parliamentary Government and 
Party politics had to be swept away in the national interests. 
But what Unionists would do is this. They would give the move- 
ment every assistance, and, following the Australian precedent, 
they would endeavour to familiarise people with the ideas and 
the facts of military training by extending that training upwards 
from the schools. 

I have assumed in the last paragraph that some kind of 
National Service Army is the force needed to mask the weak 
point in our present defective arrangements, It is, indeed, 
difficult to see what other kind of force could meet the precise 
need. We do not want to incur the expense of adding one 
hundred thousand men to our existing forces in order that they 
may permanently be tethered to these shores. Nor, indeed, if 
that were a possible solution, would it be a final one, because 
if things were going badly with our expeditionary forces, the 
temptation to throw this army into the scale and to risk fleet 
protection keeping the enemy out would become irresistible 
and overwhelming. The old system of the Militia ballot is 
clearly a very cumbrous, unjust, and uneconomic method of 
dealing with the problem. It appears to me that the general 
proposals of the National Service League, which are based roughly 
on the systems already in existence in Switzerland and Norway, 
at the present moment hold the field. 

What then are the proposals of the advocates of National 
Service ? Briefly, they come to this, that all able-bodied youths 
between the ages of 18 and21 years should be liable for four months’ 
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continuous training for one year, and for the three years following 

to a fortnight’s training in camp. After that period they would pass 

into a reserve to be called up, on occasions of, national necessity up 

till theage of 30. This proposal gives us an effective force of 150,000 

recruits undergoing training every year, and 405,000 of first, 

second, and third year men, while the reserve, more or less 

equivalent, ceteris paribus, to the foreign landwehr would consist 

of some 600,000 or 700,000 men. We could be sure, in other 
words, that apart from recruits, there would be over 400,000 men 
with training at least as efficient as that of the present Special 
Reserve. This gives us an increase of something slightly under 
100,000 men on the supposed establishment of the Territorials, 
and from some 120,000 to 125,000 increase on the actual establish- 
ment of the Territorial force. But above all the men will have re- 
ceived a vastly improved training to that which could be given under 
the existing arrangements. I do not propose to discuss whether 
such a Home Defence force, with the garrison and local defence 
work which would fall upon it, would or would not be 
adequate to deal with any situation which was likely to arise. 
All one can say is that it would be infinitely more adequate for 
purposes of Home Defence than the Territorial Army can ever be. 
The carrying into effect of such a proposal would, in other words, 
infinitely diminish the margin of risk and infinitely increase the 
margin of security. Nor, if such a system took root in the 
national life, would there be any difficulty in extending the period 
of fortnightly training to meet the necessities of the situation. 

The first difficulty which has to be dealt with is the question 
of cost. There have been a variety of estimates made of the expense 
of such a scheme. In November 1908, both Lord Crewe and Lord 
Haldane in the House of Lords gave an estimate of the additional 
cost as£20,000,000 a year. It was obvious to every one at that 
time that such a figure was a ridiculous over-statement, and 
within nine months the War Office published a memorandum— 
July 8, 1909—reducing the extra charge to£7,820,000. Itisrather 
difficult to take seriously any Department which can deduce from 
the same premises two such startlingly divergent figures within such 
a short space of time. The National Service League estimates, 
of which several have been made, all place the total cost at just 
under £4,000,000 a year. At thesame time, the annual expense on 
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270,000 or 280,000 Territorials might be taken roughly to approxi- 
mate to about halfa million. On looking at these three setsof figures, 
namely, the War Office estimate of 1909, the cost of the Territorial 
Army, and the estimate of the National Service League as to 
the cost of their own proposals, it is perfectly clear that there 
is not a sufficient divergence in the figures to make the question 
of expenditure a paramount issue. Supposing for the sake of 
argument that the lowest estimate is out by £2,000,000, and the 
highest estimate is out by rather less, one gets the result that 
the provision of an army with some real claim to training might 
cost a million more than an Army trained under the existing 
system. 

It is impossible, indeed, to lay too much stress on the import- 
ance of proposals for four months’ consecutive and initial training. 
Any one who has had any experience as a Volunteer or Territorial 
Officer knows perfectly well the difference between the work done 
in the second week of a camp from the work done in the first 
week. The ratio of improvement might be placed at something 
like three to one. It is, in fact, only by a long course of preliminary 
training that a soldier can really be made. Once he has found 
his feet, and acquired the habits and aptitudes of military dis- 
cipline, a comparatively short period of annual training will brush 
up his knowledge and keep him in a quite fair state of efficiency. 
When he rejoins the ranks, so to speak, on mobilisation, he will 
in a week or two be as good a man as the day on which he finished 
his original training. It is on this fundamental truth, after all, 
that the German Armies which finally overthrew Napoleon, and the 
German Armies which triumphed at Koniggratz and Sedan, were 
built up. One might give a man ten years’ training of one month 
a year and produce nothing like the effect which could be produced 
by a far shorter total period of initial work and of temporary 
renewals. This fact has really been recognised from the beginning 
by the military authorities, when they insisted on Volunteer 
officers doing a month’s training in barracks. It would be 
impossible to officer any voluntary force even as well—or as badly 
—as it is officered to-day, if the commissioned ranks were expected 
to pick up their whole experience in weekly drills or in a fortnight’s 
camp. 

The second great objection which has been brought against 
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any such scheme—an objection which, if it were true, would be 
a most serious one—is that it would interfere with, burden, and 
dislocate industry. The figures obtainable from Norway and 
Sweden do not give much support to those who attack compulsory 
training on industrial grounds. The average number of men who 
were taken away from their industrial employment in Switzerland 
during their recruits’ training is well under 3 per cent. In many 
cases it is nearer 1 per cent., and the number removed during the 
subsequent fortnightly training would, of course, be considerably 
less. Nor is it necessary that the whole trainings should take 
place at precisely the same time of year. In this way, there would 
be no great difficulty in fitting in training periods so as to reduce 
the number of men absent under arms to a percentage so small as 
to be practically unfelt. It seems, on the face of it, rather ridicu- 
lous to suppose that industries could not adapt themselves to so 
small a change when a country like Germany does not find its 
industrial life seriously affected by vastly longer terms of service 
with the colours. 
Most of the objections that have been stated appear on the 
surface so trivial when the magnitude of the issue at stake is 
considered, that one is slightly suspicious of their sincerity. 
Trivial difficulties are generally advanced by people who object 
to a particular course from very strong feelings which they are 
not quite ready to avow. The real objection to national service 
will, I believe, be foundin a kind of prejudice or sentiment or con- 
viction, by whatever term one may care to describe it, which holds 
that the duty of defending one’s country is an unwarranted burden. 
Here again we come to one of the by-products of the Manchester 
school epoch of thought and politics. While it is perfectly true, 
as Colonel Hickman has pointed out in an excellent monograph, 
that from the earliest days of English history the idea of the 
National Militia has been a practically permanent one in the 
mind of Englishmen, and in the structure of society, all that 
remains of that principle now is the power to apply the Militia 
ballot. The truth is that a profound gulf separates the England 
of to-day from the England of 1815; that at the very moment 
the exhaustion of the Continent made the possibility of invasion 
remote for nearly fifty years, a new industrial and social system 
was being built upon a régime of thought frankly selfish and 
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unpatriotic in its very essence. The old national Army was 
based to a great extent on the country districts. The new 
aristocracy of industry cared little about national interests and 
less about national duties, and while the manufacturers rejected 
such doctrines, it was rather hard to expect that their employees 
would embrace them in his despite. In consequence the philosophy 
of politics on which the old military idea was founded vanished 
apparently for ever from among the new democracy of our 
great towns. It is not perhaps that the new democracy is any 
more unpatriotic than the old. It is that this particular form of 
national service is to them a rather startling phenomenon. It is 
a new idea, and of new ideas, like most other people, they are 
naturally suspicious. Yet at the same time, their whole-hearted 
assent to any scheme of universal service must be secured if that 
scheme is ever to be created, and certainly if it is ever to endure. 
It would be futile to deny that a vast amount of work of a purely 
propagandist character remains to be done in the great towns 
before the problem will be ripe for its material solution. It is on 
this particular class that the whole energy of the propaganda 
should be concentrated. 

The gradual pressure of the world forces round us, the lead 
which has been given us by the oversea Dominions, are, however, 
slowly but surely having their inevitable effect, and we may, I 
think, look forward to a time in the not far distant future when 
a political Party may, with more or less general assent, find itself 
in a position to cement with a system of national training a very 
bad fissure in the dyke of Imperial defence. 

F. E. Smira. 


SOME CURRENT MISCONCEPTIONS 
ON INVASION 


Two writers of some note in connection with maritime questions 
have recently set themselves to prove, from the experiences of 
the Italians in their expedition to Tripoli and Cyrenaica, that the 
idea of an invasion of the United Kingdom is a bogey. Both 
these writers, Mr. Archibald Hurd and the anonymous “ Master 
Mariner,” are understood to be experts in connection with nautical 
subjects, so that their views on questions of amphibious warfare 
are entitled to attention. The latter writer can, however, fairly 
claim priority, seeing that the Secretary of State for War, who is 
a member of the Committee of Imperial Defence, relied upon a 
certain article of his when drawing up the introduction to that 
notoricus book Compulsory Service, to serve as a statement of 
the difficulties likely to attend an invasion of the United Kingdom. 
“Master Mariner,” in fact, occupies almost a semi-official 
position. 

But before dealing with the paper of ‘‘ Master Mariner ” 
concerning the expedition to North Africa it may be worth while 
to revert to that original article of his in the Contemporary 
Review for February 1909, which was referred to by Lord 
Haldane with so much gusto, and we cannot do better than to 
quote the War Minister’s précis thereof : 

This expert seaman [we read in the Introduction to the Haldane-Hamilton 
volume] calculates that an invading force of 70,000 men—with horses, guns 
and transport—would need at least 150 vessels of sorts, or about 200,000 tons 
of shipping. Three or four days would, in his opinion, be required to get the 
troops on board; one or two days to get the ships clear of the harbours; and 
another two or more days would be needed for the passage. Allowing two days 
for news of such a venture to leak out, our Admiralty would thus get at least 


five days’ notice of a threatened attack. The convoy of shipping would, he 
estimates, cover at least twenty miles from van to rear, and would throw up 
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smoke visible for another ten to fifty miles. On arrival off our coasts, the 
business of getting the ships in their places and rightly anchored would, he 


says, be “a colossal task, far exceeding anything of the kind ever attempted 
before.” 


Lord Haldane is not to be congratulated on the accuracy of 
his summary of what “ Master Mariner” actually wrote, and in 
that last quotation interpolated with so much relish in inverted 
commas, he is positively cruel to his protégé. 

For it can only be concluded that ‘“‘ Master Mariner” has 
never heard of, or at all events has never studied, the story of a 
certain trifling affair that occurred in the Black Sea a little more 
than half a century ago, when the ships of an armada conveying 
63,000 British, French and Turkish infantry, 128 British and 
French guns, and 1000 British cavalry, together with transport, 
doctors, engineers, &c., were got into their places and anchored 
off a practically unknown coast ready for disembarkation to begin, 
and this without a hitch except for a misunderstanding over a 
buoy between the British and French which caused so little 
confusion and delay that most writers do not even mention the 
incident. The British contingent alone (numbering considerably 
less than half the allied army) required 150 transports, for ships 
were small in those days. A large proportion of the transports 
of the armada were sailing-vessels towed by steamers. The 
French and Turkish warships were used as troop-ships, and this 
is of special interest from the purely naval point of view, because 
the consequence was that only the British fleet was available for 
protection duty. That fleet was actually weaker in number of 
ships-of-the-line than the Russian fleet} lying in Sebastopol 
Harbour, less than thirty miles from the landing-place. To bring 
the affair to the United Kingdom, an invading force of rather 
over 70,000 men—with horses, guns, and transport—conveyed in 
somewhere between 300 and 400 vessels ‘‘ of sorts,” was landed 
at Littlehampton, most of the infantry within a single day 
interrupted by rough weather in the afternoon, while a “ fleet 
in being” which was superior to the escorting fleet was lying 
at Spithead. 

But ‘‘ Master Mariner” has other just grounds for complaint 
against the War Minister. Lord Haldane’s version of the premises 
from which this expert seaman arrived at his conclusions is not 
in agreement with what the expert seaman actually wrote. 
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“Master Mariner” was obviously referring to Germany, and 
had he said that 200,000 tons of German shipping was equivalent 
to 150 vessels ‘‘ of sorts,” he would have convicted himself of 
ignorance on an elementary nautical question of fact. That 
makes the average tonnage of German steamers little over 1300 
tons; whereas the average tonnage actually is about 2000 tons, 
so that an aggregate of 200,000 tons would, in fact, ordinarily mean 
barely 100 vessels. What ‘“‘ Master Mariner” really said was 
something entirely different. He admitted that there would 
probably be 200,000 tons of shipping available in German ports 
on any day—not an extravagant admission this, seeing that it 
only represents one-twentieth of the total amount—and he went 
on to say that this would probably mean “ 150 vessels of different 
sizes and speeds, from Atlantic liners to coasting tramps, or 
perhaps even steam barges.” Accepting, for the sake of argu- 
ment, the figure 200,000 tons as the aggregate available, we have 
no doubt that the expert seaman here is right. In any country 
the aggregate of tonnage available in its ports on any given day 
will always include an undue proportion of small, as distinct 
from ocean-going, craft. Of the 200,000 tons, about 30,000 tons 
would probably represent some seventy vessels of under 1000 
tons, and another 30,000 tons would represent about twenty-five 
small steamers of between 1000 and 1500 tons. The remaining 
140,000 tons might represent, perhaps, 150—95 = 55 vessels 
of over 1500 tons. 

Lord Haldane is, moreover, hardly correct in representing 
** Master Mariner” as having “calculated” that a force of 
70,000 men with horses, &c., would need 200,000 tons of shipping. 
** Master Mariner ” simply accepted Mr. Balfour’s figures of 1905, 
and that is where he went wrong. Mr. Balfour’s 70,000 men were 
to be accompanied by “ 14,000 horses and a full proportion of 
guns and transport.” But since 1905 this whole question has 
been carefully examined by the General Staff and other military 
experts, manceuvres have taken place in various parts of the 
United Kingdom far away from the chalk downs and from Alder- 
shot, and there is now entire agreement amongst soldiers who 
have seriously considered the problem of home defence that the 
greater part of the country, and notably the part where an enemy 
might attempt to gain a footing, is singularly unsuited to the 
working of artillery and cavalry. Quite apart from questions of 
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tonnage and embarkation and disembarkation and horse fittings, 
an invader who knew his business would cut his guns and his 
mounted troops down to an extremely low limit. ‘* Master 
Mariner ”’ himself admits that it might be possible to get 150,000 
infantry into 200,000 tons of shipping—apparently shipping 
“of sorts.” In the article quoted by Lord Haldane with such 
approval, this expert seaman based his case upon wrong figures 
owing to a want of military knowledge. 

As a matter of fact, a properly organised invading army of 
70,000 men would not require 200,000 tons of shipping ; it would 
not require more than about 120,000 or at the most 130,000, 
assuming suitable vessels to be available. In other words, 70,000 
tons of the 200,000 tons which “‘ Master Mariner ” admits to be 
available in German ports would not be required, and these 
70,000 would represent the coasting tramps and steam barges 
and small ocean-going steamers which are unsuitable for trans- 
port purposes. Instead of about 150 vessels “ of sorts,” there 
would be perhaps forty steamers, most of them well over 2000 
tons ; the convoy would only extend over about six miles instead 
of over twenty miles; the troops would take much less time to 
get on board than he calculates, seeing that the ships are more 
suitable and that there are far fewer horses and less impedimenta to 
embark; and the “ business of getting’ forty “‘ ships in their 
places and rightly anchored” might not prove a much more 
colossal task than did that of anchoring ten times the same 
number of ships, flying the flags of-three different nations, at a 
point a few miles north of the embouchure of the River Alma 
fifty-six years ago. “‘ Master Mariner’s”’ mistake on a military 
subject is perfectly excusable, but Lord Haldane, who quoted 
him, had only to inquire of the General Staff and it would have 
been pointed out to him that a serious military blunder had 
been committed. 

When we come to examine “Master Mariner’s”’ article 
in the January number of the Contemporary Review, dealing 
with the expedition to Tripoli, we can only conclude that he either 
totally misconceives the military conditions that would prevail 
in the event of an attempted, or successful, invasion of the United 
Kingdom, or else that he has not followed the course of the 
North African campaign at its outset. To a soldier, any com- 
parison between the two cases is on the face of it ridiculous. In 
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the case of an invasion, the enemy’s object would be to cram 
the largest possible number of troops, almost entirely infantry, 
on to such reasonably suitable transports as were available, to 
bring them to the British coast, and there to carry out landing 
operations on the broadest front possible so as to conduct the 
disembarkation with the utmost despatch. The enemy would be 
making good a footing in a well-known and thickly populated 
country, provided with a network of highways and byways; 
and the infantry first landed would hurry forward (supposing 
there were no cyclists) and would occupy as large an area as 
possible, so as to cover the landing of the rest of the force and so 
as to seize all transport and supplies that could be laid hands 
on. Whether intimation of the approach of the armada were 
received or not, the defenders would be unaware up to the last 
moment where the disembarkation was actually about to take 
place. 

Now how does all this compare with the descent upon the 
North African shores? The Italians made no attempt to cram 
troops on board their transports, nor did they see any reason 
for doing so. They organised an army of all arms with practically 
a full complement of artillery. In the case of their main contingent 
despatched to Tripoli itself, the troops were not disembarked 
on a broad front (although they might have been had the staff 
considered it necessary) ; except for one detachment they were 
disembarked at the actual port of Tripoli where the lateral space 
is limited, regardless of the fact that broad stretches of beach 
are available near at hand. The Italians were disembarking in 
a country where there are practically no communications at all 
and of which no accurate maps existed. Rightly or wrongly, they 
made no attempt to rush infantry ashore and to secure a large 
area of country—it was not in accordance with their plan of 
campaign. Finally, the Italians made their descent at the very 
points where the enemy knew they meant to disembark, there 
was not the slightest question of a military surprise. The above 
are merely some few of the points in regard to which the two 
cases are so totally different as to make any comparison between 
them as a whole almost an absurdity. 

The Italian operations during the first few weeks reflected 
upon the whole great credit on all concerned, on their staff, on 
their regimental officers, and on their rank and file. But one 
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serious mistake was made. They assumed that they practically 
had only to do with the Turkish troops, and it was due to this 
miscalculation that their force at Tripoli was placed in con- 
siderable jeopardy on October 23 and that the 11th Bersagliere 
suffered such grave losses. With only about 4000 Turks to deal 
with in the environs—4000 Turks who had retreated from the 
place almost without showing fight—there seemed to be no 
object in hustling troops ashore in the same way that they were 
in due course hustled ashore at Benghazi when the bulk of the 
2nd Division arrived there, as the Alied Army was hustled ashore 
on the Crimean coast, as Bourmont’s army was hustled ashore 
at Sidi Feruch, as the Constitutionalist expeditionary force was 
hustled ashore in Quinteros Bay, near Valparaiso, before the 
overthrow of Balmaceda, and as an invading army would be 
hustled ashore on the coast of the United Kingdom the moment 
that the transports cast anchor. This is an aspect of the operation 
that “‘ Master Mariner ” does not seem to have appreciated. He 
points out quite fairly that it took the Italians nearly three weeks 
from the declaration of war to get an army of 35,000 troops of 
all arms deposited in North Africa, but he ignores the fact that 
the Italians made no serious attempts to hasten operations. Their 
“bolt from the blue” began and ended with their declaration 
of war and with the appearance of their fleet before the obsolete 
batteries of Tripoli. Were they to undertake the same thing 
over again, they would have 12,000 infantry ashore at Tripoli 
in under a week; they would frame their plans to meet the case 
of a hostile, instead of a friendly, population, and would run no 
such risks as they actually ran. 

It may be observed that when “ Master Mariner ” starts upon 
his discussion of the analogy between the Tripoli expedition and 
the invasion of the United Kingdom, he commits a serious military 
blunder at the beginning of his article. ‘‘ Stripped of all confusing 
side issues,” he writes, “‘ the real question of a wholesale invasion 
of England on the ‘ bolt from the blue’ theory is as to whether 
it is, or is not, possible to embark, transport by sea, and land a 
couple of hundred thousand men so secretly and so rapidly that 
neither our sea nor our land forces would have time to be on the 
spot to prevent it—in other words, in under three days.” He 
is wrong. It is not a question of a couple of hundred thousand 
men, but of a single hundred thousand men. Moreover, whatever 
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may be the case as regards our defending forces afloat, the ques- 
tion of time only comes into the problem with reference to the 
defending land forces from the moment that the armada appears 
at the contemplated landing-place. In the absence of interference 
by the British Navy and granted good weather, nothing but 
extraordinarily bad luck or extraordinarily bad management 
would prevent the invading army landing before it could be 
effectively opposed by military force, unless the secret of where 
the landing was to take place had been allowed to leak out. That 
this is the case is proved by the history of war for the last five 
hundred years. But ‘‘ Master Mariner ”’ very properly makes no 
pretence to military knowledge, and when he is dealing with the 
nautical side of these questions he affords us landsmen valuable 
information. 

Mr. Hurd, on the other hand, appears to pose as a military 
authority. His qualifications for acting in that capacity are 
amusingly illustrated by the following passages in his article, 
in the Fortnightly Review for December last, ‘The Peril of 
Invasion: Italy’s ‘ Bolt from the Blue.’ ” 


The military correspondent of the Times on October 7 put the strength at 
‘possibly 35,000 men,” and stated that “adding the crews of the trans- 
ports . . . it is very likely true that there may be 50,000 all told with the 
armada.” On the 10th however he corrected his estimate and stated that “in 
round numbers the combatant strength of General Caneva’s command may be 
set down at 25,000 rifles, 1000 sabres and 100 guns.” 


Two or three pages further on we read: ‘“ According to the 
admissions of the military correspondent of the Times, Italy 
requisitioned sixty steamers for the transport of 25,000 men.” 
Mr. Hurd apparently realises that the expression “‘ 25,000 rifles ”” 
when used by a military writer means 25,000 men carrying rifles, 
but he does not realise that the expression “‘ 1000 sabres ’” means 
men equipped with cold steel. One would have imagined that 
an authority in the habit of contributing to periodicals on naval 
questions would be aware that guns do not load themselves 
and that they do not go off of their own accord, even if he over- 
looked the fact that guns and ammunition on land require horses 
with men on their backs to move them about. (It might interest 
this well-informed instructor of the public on service questions 
to learn that for the seventy guns of a British division there are 
4524 artillery officers and men.) Not merely military experts like 
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the military correspondent of the Times, but also every person 
with any pretence to a knowledge of military matters, when he 
speaks of an army of so many thousand men includes the whole 
of the personnel, just as a naval man, when he states the com- 
plement of a super-Dreadnought to be 1000 odd, includes the 
stokers, and the officers’ servants, and everybody borne on the 
books. The military correspondent of the Times, of course, said 
to all intents and purposes the same thing on October 10 as he 
had said on the 7th: 25,000 rifles, 1000 sabres, and 100 guns 
would in the ordinary course make up an army of at least 35,000. 
Mr. Hurd makes a great point of the fact that (according to 
him, not to anybody else) 25,000 men required sixty transports. 
He, no more than “‘ Master Mariner,” appreciates the fundamental 
difference between the Italian expedition and an expedition 
directed against the United Kingdom. He apparently imagines 
that the same amount of tonnage per man would be allowed in 
both cases, and that an army destined against this country would 
include a ratio of 100 guns to 25,000 infantry. Still it is worth 
following up this point of an Italian army of 35,000 men, com- 
plete in all respects, requiring sixty ships. The Germans, allowing 
men and horses the same amount of room, would have done the 
same thing easily with thirty ships, because German ocean-going 
steamers are at least double the size, on the average, of Italian 
ocean-going steamers. This is shown by the following Table : 


ITALY GERMANY 
Over 10,000 tons. A ; : nil 34 
» 5,000 ,, under 10,000 tons . 39 173 
» S28 ».« 5,000 » . 34 172 
— 2 4,000 , . 53 142 
» ser es -& 3,000 , . 88 193 
214 714 


It will be observed from this Table that, as the tonnage 
decreases, the marked superiority in numbers of the German 
over Italian steamers likewise decreases. 

It is a pity that we do not know what the total tonnage of 
the sixty Italian ships was. But bearing in mind the composition 
of the Italian expeditionary force, and remembering that there 
is no reason whatever to suppose that the transports were crowded 


to their utmost capacity (as transports would be in the case of 
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an attempted invasion of this country), it is almost certain that 
the aggregate must have mounted up to well over 100,000 tons. 
Now, that would mean that the Italian authorities managed to 
lay hands on more than one-tenth of the total steam tonnage of 
the country, whereas “‘ Master Mariner ” only allows the Germans 
to lay hands on one-twentieth of theirs for an expedition of 
invasion. Statistics of this kind are undoubtedly inconvenient. 
The larger the tonnage turns out to be which was actually used 
by the Italians, the more does it upset the theory that only a 
small fraction of the total number of vessels owned by a country 
are available on an emergency ; the smaller the tonnage actually 
used turns out to be, the more does it show that expert seamen 
and nautical writers generally under-estimate the strength in 
troops which can be got on board a given amount of shipping. 

One passage in Mr. Hurd’s article seems to call for special 
comment : 
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We have no details [he writes] of the experience of these transports, but it 
is well known [sic] that the sea passage somewhat resembled the voyage of the 
Baltic Fleet. The troops, unused to the sea—an element full of mystery and 
danger to landsmen—were in a state of terror. . . . Yet the soldiers in unfamiliar j 
surroundings were panic-stricken as the string of transports, with their heavy ; 
naval guard supplemented by a chain of mosquito craft, moved at a ten-knot 
speed towards Tripoli. . . . To the soldier the night conditions were worse than 
those by day ; every shadow on the waters was some impossible, mysterious 
craft of the enemy, destined to launch torpedoes and send them to the bottom. 
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On what authority are these statements made? Some writers 
in this country seem to take pleasure in vilifying the Italian troops, 
writers who would probably be the first to begin whining were 
our own soldiers to be again traduced on the Continent as they 
were traduced in almost every country except Italy during the 
South African War. An examination of Mr. Hurd’s pronounce- 
ments leads to the conclusion that his statements cannot be 
accepted without some reserve. : 

As a sample of the value of his “facts” may be cited his | 
reference to Lord Roberts as “a soldier whose whole active | 
career was spent on the plains of India.’’ One would have supposed 
that a writer who takes it upon himself light-heartedly to grapple 
with military problems affecting this country would be aware 
that the Field-Marshal was Commander-in-Chief in Ireland for 
four years, and that he was Commander-in-Chief of the army as 
a whole, with his office in Pall Mall, for three years. One would, 
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moreover, have supposed that every educated adult in the 
eountry was aware that, in South Africa, Lord Roberts for a 
year commanded the greatest army that it has ever placed in 
the field. 

As another sample of these “ facts ” may be cited a statement 
in an article entitled “‘ The Death-knell of the National Service 
Scheme” from the same pen in the Fortnightly Review for 
January. It is supplementary to the article on the Tripoli 
expedition, and from its title it is to be assumed that the 
author, like the fat boy in Pickwick, wants to make our flesh 
creep. He informs us in this that, in the event of invasion 
after the Expeditionary Force has left the country, there will be 
100,000 special reservists available for its defence. The establish- 
ment of the special reserve is only 91,000 and its strength is 
under 62,000, while of this strength a proportion is absorbed in 
the Expeditionary Force! It is the practice of writers of the 
Hurd. school to ridicule soldiers when they touch upon nautical 
matters, and it may be the case that when the military man 
involves himself in these problems he becomes a “ strategist at 
sea.”’ But when Mr. Hurd tries his hand on military questions 
he is a fish out of water if ever there was one. 

Comparisons between what the Italians effected and the 
strategical problem involved in an invasion of this country are 
so inappropriate and so unprofitable that the question is hardly 
worth discussing seriously. But it may be observed that the 
events at the end of September and the beginning of October last 
year do seem to suggest that, in spite of electrical communications 
and newspapers and the advanced social conditions of to-day, a 
great country like Italy can make preparations for an expedition 
on a comparatively large scale in time of peace without the fact 
leaking out. The ultimatum and the discovery that Italy con- 
templated a descent upon the Ottoman possessions in North 
Africa came as a “ bolt from the blue,” not merely upon the 
Sultan’s advisers on the Golden Horn, but also upon the chanceries 
and the public of Europe—and an omniscient British Press. 

It is no doubt the case that some military authorities in this 
country who have dealt with the invasion question minimise the 
nautical difficulties in the way. But it is a pity that writers on 
the other side should unduly magnify them. ‘‘ Master Mariner,” 
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whose expositions of the subject are both illuminating and instruc- 
tive, has been completely led astray by want of military know- 
ledge. We may have doubts as to whether he does not under- 
estimate the amount of steam-shipping that would be available 
in German ports on a given day; but even accepting his figures 
on this point, the whole of his calculations as to time and space 
are vitiated by his faulty assumptions as to the character of the 
military force that would be embarked. Even a landsman can 
realise that the difficulties of preparation of transports, of embarka- 
tion of troops in port, of exit from harbour, of transit across the 
open sea, of forming up at the point of disembarkation, and of 
the actual landing of the troops, grow not merely with the number 
of vessels actually employed, but also grow in a rapidly ascending 
scale when it becomes necessary to employ small and obviously 
unsuitable vessels. The transaction is a totally different one, 
when it becomes a case of an armada of forty steamers of 2000 
tons and upwards conveying only about 1000 horses, from what 
it is when it is a case of 150 vessels of sorts propelled by steam, 
which inter alia are conveying 14,000 horses ; and yet the army 
may be an army of 70,000 in either case. 

Into the naval aspect of the question it is not proposed to 
enter—that is a subject for naval experts. But if it be true that 
the Royal Navy renders any form of military attack upon this 
country other than a raid by 10,000 men impossible, then the 
Government is incurring a serious responsibility in wasting national 
resources upon a home defence army far in excess of requirements. 
260,000 citizen soldiers im esse are not needed to deal with 
such petty hostile ventures—still less are 315,000 citizen 
soldiers im posse needed—when we have many thousand spare 
regulars and army reservists left over from the Expeditionary 
Force, to say nothing of the “100,000” special reservists who 
are available according to Mr. Archibald Hurd. The money 
that would be saved wére the Territorial army to be reduced 
from its establishment of 315,000 to, say, 100,000, would be 
amply sufficient to ensure that the entire Expeditionary Force 
of 169,152 of all ranks would be ready to start for an oversea 
theatre of war as soon as the transports were ready—which does 
not appear to be the case at present. 

Cuas,_E, CALLWELL, 


THE FINANCE OF CHINA 


In a recent telegram, the Times correspondent at Peking reported 
that ‘‘ general satisfaction is expressed that the six Powers whose 
interests are predominant in China have agreed upon the para- 
mount importance of rendering financial assistance to Yuan 
Shih-k’ai without delay, in order to strengthen his authority 
and aid the early establishment of a strong Central Government.” 
After explaining Yuan’s most urgent requirements for the pay- 
ment of troops and the maintenance of Chinese Legations abroad, 
and describing the manner in which these requirements are 
being met by the “ Four Nations” Banks, with the approval 
of their respective Governments, the correspondent observes 
that “‘ the banks of all six nations will participate, conditions 
being arranged later. The participation will be retrospective, 
and will cover also the advance last week of two million taels 
to the Provincial Government at Nanking. The loan agreement 
between the Russo-Asiatic Bank and the Nanking Treasury for 
£1,500,000 will be abandoned.” 

Those who have studied the close and intricate connection 
between international politics and finance in the Far East will 
appreciate the significance of the position of affairs thus out- 
lined. To explain it in extenso would require a volume; a 
condensed history, in fact, of China since 1898, when first the 
eagles began to gather together about a clearly predestined 
carcase. Within the lmits of the present article, it is not 
possible to do more than consider the most important causes and 
probable results of the existing situation, having particular 
reference to their bearing upon British interests. 

Imprimis, a word of explanation considering the “ Four 
Nations’ syndicate of bankers. This financial combination, 
enjoying to-day the practically exclusive support of the British, 
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French, German, and American Governments in China, was 
formed in 1909, but the political and financial germs from which 
it was gradually evolved, date back to the days when “ spheres 
of influence ”’ were in the ascendant, when the shadow of Russian 
expansion lay darkly over North China, and before the rise of 
Japan to the position of a great Asiatic Power had called new 
and turbulent spirits from the Celestial deeps, postponing for 
a while the day of China’s partition. The consolidation of inter- 
national financial interests which has been evolved at Peking 
since the tumultuous days of the Battle of Concessions in 1898, 
affords in itself a most remarkable illustration of the modern 
world’s economic interdependence. It reveals also the far- 
reaching influence which the cosmopolitan financier wields in 
the field of our latter-day politics, and emphasises in the clearest 
possible manner the fact that, so far as British interests are 
concerned, the ends towards which that influence is exercised 
require a wider measure of intelligent anticipation and firm 
guidance than they have yet received from any British Govern- 
ment. 

The history of British political economy in China during 
the past decade has been almost exclusively connected with the 
financial operations of the Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation, the leading British Bank of the Far East; and 
with the railway loans negotiated either by that institution 
or its affiliated companies. It may therefore be useful to re- 
capitulate some of its main features and turning-points. In 
1895, that is to say, before the Cassini Convention and the seizure 
of Kiaochao had foreshadowed the conditions which were to turn 
Manchuria and North China into a cockpit, the British Bank 
entered into an agreement to share with the newly established 
Deutsch-Asiatische Bank of Berlin all Chinese Government 
business obtained by either party. In making this agreement, 
under political conditions widely differing from those of to-day, 
the British Bank was, no doubt, actuated by a perfectly legitimate 
and intelligible desire to avoid unnecessary competition in a 
field which, up to that time, had been generally neglected by 
other Powers. In 1898, however, with the acute development 
of the “‘ spheres of influence ” régime and the assertion by Great 
Britain of special rights in the Yangtsze Valley, five exclusively 
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British railway concessions in that region were extracted from 
the Chinese Government under severe diplomatic pressure by 
the British Minister. These concessions were clearly not of a 
nature to be financed with German participation; they were 
accordingly obtained on behalf of a purely British syndicate, 
the British and Chinese Corporation, in which the Bank was 
associated with the firm of Jardine Matheson and Co. as joint 
managers. From 1899 to 1906, as the result of the Boxer rising 
and the Russo-Japanese War, political finance in China remained, 
generally speaking, in a state of suspended animation, only one 
of the five British railway concessions being brought to the con- 
clusion of a loan during that period. It is, however, noteworthy 
that, in regard to the final Boxer indemnity loan of February 
1905 the Deutsch-Asiatische Bank asserted its right to participa- 
tion under the terms of the 1895 agreement ; although in 1898, 
foreseeing difficulties with Russia, it had declined that right 
in the case of the Northern Railway loan. Upon the conclusion 
of the Russo-Japanese War, economic conditions in China quickly 
reflected the political changes which then took place as the 
result of Russia’s defeat, of the aggressive nationalism of Young 
China, and of the increasing competition by new-comers for a 
share of the benefits confidently expected to follow upon the 
country’s promised development of trade and industries. When, 
therefore, four of the five British railway concessions obtained 
in 1898 had been negotiated, tant bien que mal, to the conclusion 
of loan agreements in 1907-1908, the German Bank took occasion 
to intimate in London its intention of competing for railway 
and other Chinese Government loans, unless admitted to full 
participation on terms of equality. 

The position of the financiers responsible for the proceedings 
of the British Bank became, at this juncture, one of consider- 
able delicacy. On the one hand, they were bound to acquiesce 
in the German demand for participation because of their un- 
denounced agreement of 1895; on the other, having for years 
enjoyed a monopoly of British Government support and become 
identified with British enterprises of far-reaching political import- 
ance, they could not openly advance the German claims without 
arousing criticism and opposition in England and France. The 
Germans, however, realising that the psychological moment 
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had arrived, proceeded to force their partner’s hand. The 
representative of the Deutsch-Asiatische Bank at Peking (Herr 
Cordes, formerly of the German Consular Service) had gained 
high favour with the Chinese in 1908 by dispensing with all 
effective control of loan funds in the case of the Tientsin-Pukéu 
Railway ; he now gave an earnest of the significance of that 
policy, and claimed his reward, by opening negotiations with 
Chang Chih-tung, the Viceroy at Wuchang, for the Hankow- 
Canton, and Szechuan Railway loans. Both of these lines, 
coming within the Yangtsze Valley area, had been recognised 
by the Chinese Government as enterprises reserved for the 
British, the United States alone being entitled to a share in 
financing the Szechuan Railway. In entering into competition 
for these loans, the Deutsch-Asiatische Bank violated an agree- 
ment made on September 2, 1898, whereby German financiers 
bound themselves to respect the Yangtsze Valley as a British 
Railway sphere (vide Blue Book China, No. 1 of 1899, p. 214) ; 
it ignored, also, the formal protest addressed by Sir John Jordan 
to the Chinese Government, alleging, in justification of its action, 
that the conditions under which Great Britain’s preferential 
rights had been recognised had automatically lapsed with 
“* spheres of influence.” In view of the fact that German claims 
to exclusive rights in Shantung have been consistently—not to 
say quixotically—recognised by Great Britain, the bad faith 
of Germany’s action in this matter was on a par with that of the 
Chinese, who, in repudiating their pledges, were obviously 
actuated by a desire to foment international jealousies. 

Despite the misgivings and dissatisfaction of the French 
financiers associated with the Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank 
in the syndicate known as the “‘ Chinese Central Railways, Ltd.,” 
notwithstanding strong representations by the French Ambassador 
in London, and protests and warnings addressed to the Waiwupu 
by the British Minister at Peking, German participation in these 
Yangtsze railways became an accomplished fact in June 1908. 
The British Government’s deplorable weakness throughout this 
unfortunate episode was primarily due to ignorance of the inner 
workings of German political finance, and consequently to the 
preponderant weight exercised by the counsels of Lombard Street. 
Downing Street sought justification for what was generally 
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recognised as an ignominious débdcle, in the pious hope that, 
after the elimination of German competition, it would be possible 
to impose on the Chinese Government conditions of honest 
railway construction and administration. Any one acquainted 
with the political finance methods pursued by Germany in 
China, Turkey, and other “‘ troubled waters,” must have realised 
the impossibility of attaining any such object by the means 
suggested ; nevertheless, assurances were given and apparently 
accepted in good faith by the Foreign Office, that, with the 
admission of Germany to participation with the officially sup- 
ported Anglo-French group of financiers in Chinese loans, those 
safeguards and guarantees would be re-established whereby 
China would be compelled to admit strict supervision of loan 
funds’ expenditure. By an exchange of notes early in 1909, 
the British and French Governments had declared themselves 
opposed to any British or French capital being lent to China 
except under these conditions of control; they might, there- 
fore, have been justified, as a matter of expediency, in consenting 
to German participation, had steps been taken to ensure ful- 
filment of the conditions of effective control named in the 
Memorandum of terms upon which the new Anglo-French- 
German combination was established. As events proved, no 
such conditions were imposed ; on the contrary, the terms upon 
which the Hukuang and Szechuan railway loans were eventually 
concluded with the Chinese Government revealed an unmis- 
takable tendency to relax still further the supervisory safe- 
guards whereby the best interests of China and of her creditors 
had in the past been protected. This tendency has since been 
rapidly accelerated, so that to-day capital is being pressed upon 
a disorganised and more or less irresponsible Government under 
conditions likely to lead to grievous waste and corruption, 
internal unrest in the provinces, and endless complications abroad. 
The terms of last year’s “ Currency Reform and Manchurian 
Development” loan clearly reflected the temporarily profitable, but 
ultimately fatal policy of floating Chinese loans regardless of their 
political and economic consequences—a policy, of Teutonic origin 
which Great Britain for years wisely and successfully opposed as 
prejudicial to “‘ the independence and integrity of China.” 

The admission of German participation to the Anglo-French 
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combination represented by the Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank 
and the Banque de I’Indo-Chine, in the Yangtsze railway loans, 
was an event sufficiently significant and important in itself to 
provoke further political complications, The correspondent of 
the Times at Peking, telegraphing on May 9, expressed the 
general wonder that ‘“‘ the British Government should delegate 
to one British Bank, which is naturally compelled to consider 
financial rather than national interests, the right to assist the 
extension of German influence.” No sooner had British rights 
been irrevocably surrendered, however, than the Government 
of the United States intervened, formally protesting against 
ratification of the proposed railway loans and claiming the 
American rights of participation recorded under the agreement 
of 1903 between Prince Ching and Sir Ernest Satow. This was 
in June 1909. Chang Chih-tung, advised by the agent of the 
Deutsch-Asiatische Bank at Peking, showed a disposition to 
ignore the American protest, whereupon President Taft took 
the unusual, but highly effective, step of telegraphing to the 
Prince Regent direct, forcibly insisting upon recognition of 
American rights. This telegram was described by the Peking 
correspondent of the Times as “ directly due to the intrigues 
of the Deutsch-Asiatische Bank, whose influence over the Hong 
Kong and Shanghai Bank is so injurious to British interests in 
China”; he furthermore said that it was “ the opinion of many 
Englishmen that the British Government should bring pressure 
to bear upon the Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank to dissociate 
itself from these German intrigues which are persistently directed, 
here as elsewhere, to bring us into a misunderstanding with the 
Americans.” 

The firm attitude adopted by the United States Goverament 
at this juncture, and its results, served to throw into relief the 
vacillating inefficiency of British policy. Chang Chih-tung, who 
had persistently violated his former pledges to Great Britain 
and contemptuously ignored the existence of the British Minister, 
was effectively brought to book in one short interview demanded 
by the American Chargé d’Affaires. As the result of President 
Taft’s message, American rights were promptly recognised by 
the Waiwupu, and Chang found himself compelled either to 
accept them or to abandon altogether the railway schemes to 
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which he was publicly pledged. In the event of this abandon- 
ment, there would be compensation payable to Germany for 
non-fulfilment of the preliminary agreement, which had been 
used to force the British position; Germany, having secured 
her footing in the Yangtsze provinces on terms of equality with 
England and France, was not prepared to insist on the exclusion 
of America; her agents contented themselves, therefore, with 
earning further instalments of Chinese gratitude by sowing 
discord between the British and American diplomats and 
financiers. At the annual meeting of shareholders of the Hong 
Kong and Shanghai Bank held at Hong Kong in February 1910, 
the chairman faithfully reflected the aims of German policy. 
After observing that the Bank’s protracted negotiations with 
the Chinese Government had resulted in a satisfactory arrange- 
ment “ fulfilling all necessary conditions of security and providing 
for equal distribution of material benefits among the international 
groups interested,’ he deplored the fact that “the revival of 
claims in another quarter had necessitated the rearrangement 
of terms and had imparted a political character to the negotia- 
tions, which had unfortunately retarded this completion.” With 
touching naiveté he contended that the fruits of the impending 
economic development of China “ were likely to be shared most 
largely by those who, free from suspicion of political motives, 
are prepared to meet the needs of China in the simplest, fairest, 
and most practical way.” Sentiments like these, coming at a 
time when Germany, with the plainest of political motives, had 
used its relations with British financiers to damage British 
prestige and annex British rights, found no echo in the 
opinion of Englishmen in China. The North China Daily News 
observed that “this appeal for the complete divorce of finance 
from national interests will, we venture to believe, meet with 
no response outside the financial circles immediately concerned.” 
The writer, with perfect accuracy, charged these financial interests 
with having “ arrogated to themselves the disposal of British 
Treaty rights and surrendered the British commercial claim 
on the Yangtsze basin,’ and justly concluded, “This may be 
finance, but it is not patriotism.” 

The Chinese Government, having made a virtue of necessity, 
and America having been admitted into the “ringed fence” of 
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Chinese finance, the “Four Nations” Syndicate became the 
recognised centre of financial activity in China. But it speedily 
became manifest that even so powerfully supported a combina- 
tion of cosmopolitan activities would not be allowed to enjoy 
the field undisputed. At an early stage of the crisis in 1909, 
Japan took occasion to remind Chang Chih-tung and the Waiwupu 
of certain binding engagements entered into by the Viceroy in 
1905, with regard to the employment of Japanese engineers for 
the Hukuang Railway. In July, the Russian Minister informed 
the Waiwupu that, in view of Russian interests in the tea trade 
of the Yangtsze Valley, the Russian Government requested that 
Russian financiers, as represented by the Russo-Chinese Bank, 
should participate in the Yangtsze Railway loans. The eagles 
were gathering to the carcase. The writing was plain upon the 
wall, foretelling the ultimate administration of China’s finances 
by those who should now become her “ purely commercial” 
creditors, and diplomacy hastened accordingly to peg out its 
claims. To save China from the dangers of political money- 
lending, aggravated by the dishonesty of her own officials, a 
sustained policy on the part of England and France as the chief 
controllers of international capital, might have been made effective. 
The necessity for this policy had been recognised and declared as 
frankly in Downing Street as at the Quai d’Orsai: its abandon- 
ment was by no means acceptable to the French Government, 
whose acquiescence in the Teutonic proclivities of British finance 
was reluctantly extracted under pressure. 

The incursion of American diplomacy into the stricken field 
of Chinese finance, while primarily brought about by China’s 
non-observance of American rights in the Szechuan railways, 
actually synchronised with the determination of the State 
Department actively to assert the principles of the “Open 
Door” and equal opportunity in Manchuria—principles that 
were evidently jeopardised by the growing community of interests 
and political entente of Russia and Japan in that region. The 
veto imposed by these Powers on China’s attempts to introduce 
British and American capital into the construction of the Faku- 
men and the Chinchou-Tsitsihar-Aigun railways, clearly fore- 
shadowed the separation of Manchuria from China proper as a 
field for ‘open door” enterprise. Mr. Knox’s proposal to 
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neutralise the whole of the Manchurian Railway system, as 
Chinese property under international financing and control, 
was the outcome of suggestions offered by Tang Shao-yi during 
his special mission to Washington, and of arrangements made 
by that official when Governor of Moukden, with Mr. W. D. 
Straight, then United States Consul-General in that city. The 
line of policy proposed by the United States State Department 
was incontestably justifiable and logically incontestable, in view 
of the terms of the Portsmouth Treaty and of the “ open door” 
pledges given by all the Powers concerned. It coincided exactly 
with the declared policy and interests of Great Britain; but 
it failed, because possession is nine points of the law, and because 
the restraining influence of treaty engagements is a steadily 
decreasing factor in modern politics. It failed because, against 
Russia and Japan in possession of positions of obvious advantage 
and agreed upon joint action for their protection, no benevolent 
theories or assertions of moral principles could avail anything. 
When, under Article sixteen of the “Currency Reform and 
Industrial Development” loan agreement concluded in April 
1911, the “Four Nations” Syndicate obtained from China 
first-option rights for all future loans intended to continue or 
complete the development of Manchuria, American publicists, 
undeterred by the fiasco of the neutralisation scheme, rejoiced 
at so rapid and complete a success of “ dollar diplomacy.” Their 
short-lived jubilation served merely to announce the introduction 
of two more partners into the company of China’s actual and 
prospective benefactors. The fact that neither Russia nor 
Japan has any capital to lend, did not deter either Power from 
vetoing this future loan provision of the Manchurian develop- 
ment agreement, and claiming rights which involve repudiation 
of China’s claims to sovereignty in that region. The signature 
of the “‘Four Nations” loan was welcomed by the “ American 
Association of China” as relieving the fertile Manchurian provinces 
from foreign aggression by the “combination of four of the 
most powerful nations in the world becoming suddenly possessed 
of vested interests in that region””—a combination whose object 
it was “to protect a weak and embarrassed nation from avaricious 
neighbours.” ‘The original intentions of the American State 
Department, when embarking upon .its adventurous course in 
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Chinese finance, had been, firstly, to handle this Manchurian 
loan as a purely American business and, secondly, to insist upon 
the regular and honest administration of all loan funds. The 
first of these intentions was abandoned so soon as the risks 
of isolation were emphasised by the conclusion of the Russo- 
Japanese agreement; the second was quietly dropped when, 
with fuller knowledge of men and methods at Peking, the 
American group's representative realised that the Chinese 
Government would make no loans involving effective super- 
vision or control of mandarin expenditure, and that Anglo- 
German finance had dispensed with all such “ vexatious inter- 
ference.” Thus, cosmopolitan finance was eventually established 
at Peking, under conditions which augured little good for any 
one except the financiers immediately concerned in the flotation 
and handling of loans, and to those Governments which wisely 
direct the activities of their capitalists and financiers along the 
co-ordinated lines of an intelligent national policy. 

How closely political and national aims are identified with 
finance at Peking may be inferred from the fact that, with the 
solitary exception of the British, each of the financial repre- 
sentatives of “the six Powers whose interests are predominant 
in China” is more or less closely connected with his country’s 
diplomatic service. M. Casenave, Manager of the Banque de 
PIndo-Chine, holds Ministerial rank; Mr. Odagiri, Manager of 
the Yokohama Specie Bank, was one of the ablest and best 
informed members of the Japanese Consular Service, for years 
employed as Consul-General at Shanghai, and on terms of 
intimacy with the highest Chinese officials. Mr. Straight, repre- 
sentative of the American group of financiers, entered their 
service from the Consulate General of Moukden; the Russo- 
Chinese Bank’s agent is, to all intents and purposes, a Russian 
Government official. Finally, Herr Cordes, Manager of the 
Deutsch-Asiatische Bank, holds the rank of a second Secretary 
in the German Legation, while his late Chief in Berlin, Dr. Knappe, 
ex-Consul-General at Shanghai, was an official who had dis- 
tinguished himself by Anglophobia in the Samoan embroglio, 
and again at Pretoria in Kruger days. Only the British 
Government, faithful to its fetiches of Free Trade and non- 
inte~ference, ignores the advantages which an intelligent State. 
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directed use of capital might render to its commercial and 
industrial interests, leaving British finance, like British commerce 
in the Far East, to work out its own salvation. Small wonder 
if, as I have shown, the foremost British Bank in China adopts 
a policy of complete denationalisation counting four German 
directors on its board, and repeatedly asserting its pathetic 
belief in the separation of finance from British national interests ; 
proclaiming, in other words, the creed that dividends and profits 
are the one thing needful. “The capitalist,’ says Mr. Norman 
Angell in The Great Illusion, “ has no country. He knows, if he 
be of the modern type, that arms and conquests and jugglings 
with frontiers, serve no ends of his.” The recent experiences of 
France under the Caillaux régime afford startling confirmation 
of the partial truth of that statement.* Nevertheless, and for 
the very reason that knowledge of the Caillaux débdcle is common 
property, there is cause for sorrowful amazement in the fact that 
the British Government continues to place large discretionary 
powers in the hands of financiers avowedly in close partnership 
with Berlin, permitting British rights to be bartered away and 
British prestige to be lowered for the possible benefit of irrespon- 
sible Corporations and their cosmopolitan supporters. To 
perceive the foolishness and danger of such a policy, let the 
reader endeavour to imagine the possibility of a German bank, 
handling unlimited resources of German capital, which should 
conduct its business in partnership with a purely British bank 
under conditions clearly prejudicial to Imperial German policy 
and without regard to the interests of German manufacturers 
and merchants. 

Thus far I have broadly outlined the genesis of the present 
financial -combination at Peking of “the six Powers whose 
interests are predominant in China” which have agreed upon 
the paramount importance of rendering financial assistance to 


* It is worthy of note that M. Caillaux is President of the Paris group of 
the “Chinese Central Railways, Ltd.,” the chairman of the London board being 
Sir Carl Meyer, Bt. It was after a visit of Sir Carl Meyer and Mr. Addis 
(London Manager of the Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank) to Berlin in November 
1907, that the Bank’s attidude and proposals to German financiers amounted to 
a fundamental change of policy. Mr. Carl Meyer’s services to the Empire have 
been rewarded with a barenetey by the present Government. 
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Yuan Shih-k’ai. These six Powers are America, Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Japan, and Russia. Of these it may fairly 
be said that two—Russia and Japan—have no financial assistance 
to offer: their intervention is therefore essentially political. 
Of America and Germany it may be said that, on a purely financial 
basis and without ulterior motives, political and economic, 
their resources in the money-lending business could not face 
competition with the money markets of Paris and London. 
In considering the existing situation and its probable develop- 
ments, it becomes therefore necessary to distinguish clearly 
between those Powers whose foreign policies guide and control 
the operations of their financiers abroad, and those which are 
more or less controlled by their financiers. In the latter category, 
so far as China is concerned, England stands conspicuously first. 
The French Government, having power to refuse quotations 
on its Bourse, plays in Europe a dignified and influential réle, 
wisely using its national reserves of wealth as a powerful political 
weapon; but in China, as in Turkey, partly because of loyalty 
to the entente cordiale and partly because of “ cosmopolitan 
finance” influences at headquarters, French national interests, 
like those of Great Britain, have been dragged at the victorious 
chariot wheels of German diplomacy. America’s réle opened, 
characteristically enough, with perfectly genuine and benevolent 
intentions on the part of the State Department, and the American 
people, for the few days in which the matter occupied their 
attention, saw in themselves the predestined saviours of China. 
Left to work out their own salvation in Peking, however, the 
pioneers of Dollar diplomacy in China speedily discovered the 
futility of tilting at windmills. Financiers of the American group, 
finding prospects of profitable business incompatible with the 
altruistic aspirations of their national enthusiasms, naturally 
preferred the certainty of five per cent. to doubtful paths of 
philanthropy: they gravitated, accordingly, along the lines of 
least resistance, into the orbit of cosmopolitan finance under 
German influence. The strength of the chain of good intentions 
professed, coram publico, by financiers at Peking was perforce 
that of its weakest link, the link of a premeditated complaisance 
dictated from Berlin. 

For those who have studied the methods of German diplomatic 
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finance and its effects on German enterprise and trade in the 
Far East, the causes of that complaisance are not far to seek, 
for those who know them not, the history of the Tientsin- 
Yangtsze Railway provides sufficient information and some 
edifying object-lessons. Space does not permit of reproducing 
here the details of that instructive lesson in Anglo-German 
finance and Chinese corruption; this much, however, has been 
clearly proved by that melancholy experience, namely, that so 
long as British policy in China proceeds on its present laisser-aller 
lines, while all the resources of German diplomacy are directed 
to the closest co-ordination and interdependence of German 
political, financial, industrial, and commercial interests, so long 
will British capital be subscribed for the ultimate benefit of our 
trade rivals in the Far East and for the ultimate undoing of 
China. Apart from the scientific organisation of political and 
commercial forces peculiar to Germany and Japan, and which 
British diplomacy is still taught to despise, German finance 
habitually employs methods of conciliating the mandarin which 
are generally foreign to British ideas. The first result of this state 
of affairs is shown in the fact that whereas, on the German 
financed section of the Tientsin-Yangtsze line, every foreign 
employé is German and all materials are imported from Germany, 
the British section has brought little credit or profit to British 
interests. It cannot be too emphatically stated that if British 
capital is to be employed for the legitimate promotion of those 
interests and for the ultimate benefit of China herself, it is 
essentially necessary that the loan funds should be honestly 
administered under effective supervision, such as obtained before 
Germany secured her present “ participation.” The British 
Government has repeatedly recognised the necessity for insisting 
on this condition, and British financiers themselves have declared 
it to be imperative for the ultimate security of bondholders; 
yet to-day, at a time when the rapacity of the mandarin is 
intensified by his sense of insecurity, it is cast to the winds. 
It were better far that British and French capital should be 
altogether withheld from China than that it should be employed 
to create further demoralisation in the Chinese Government and 
further opportunities for German fournisseurs. 

I have dealt thus far with the situation as it affects the 
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foreign Powers concerned. Let us now glance briefly at the 
objects of the present financing of China and their probable 
effect upon the Chinese Government. The policy of the “Four 
Nations” Syndicate of bankers, framed with the approval of 
their respective Governments and the concurrence of Russia 
and Japan, has been declared to be “ to render financial assistance 
to Yuan Shih-k’ai in order to strengthen his authority and to 
aid the early establishment of a strong Central Government.” 
The banks of all six nations will participate in the large loan 
to be hereafter arranged; in the meanwhile the Ministry of 
Finance at Peking and the Provisional Government at Nanking 
are to be provided with funds, as required, for the payment of 
troops and other administrative purposes.* 

Bearing in mind the fact that the first outbreak of the 
revolution in Szechuan arose from the opposition of the provinces 
to foreign loans contracted by the Central Government; remem- 
bering that the Republican party has completely disorganised 
the collection of land tax and lekin throughout the provinces, 
and now exists from hand to mouth with no immediate prospect 
of establishing regular taxation or fiscal administration, it must 
be clear to every impartial observer that no better procedure 
could be devised to prevent the establishment of a strong Central 
Government than the system thus introduced of supplying the 
mandarins of Nanking and Peking simultaneously with foreign 
loan funds. If one feature stands out more clearly than another 
from all the chaos of the past six months, it is the hunger of 
the officials of both parties to obtain foreign loans, and it may 
therefore safely be assumed that, whatever form may take the 
final settlement between Peking and the provinces, the latter 
will never surrender, except under compulsion, the precedent 
thus established, by which they secure the direct handling of 
such funds. Nor is it likely, in the light of all experience, so 
long as any means can be found for continuing the payment of 
troops with borrowed capital, that this dangerous rabble will be 
diminished either in numbers or audacity. Every mutiny for 
arrears of pay, real or alleged, will serve as a pretext for further 


* Since this was written, T’ang Shao-yi has broken out of the * ringed- 
fence ” and started borrowing in the open market—an exhibition of Free Trade 
tendencies which the Banks and Legations concerned characterise as “ bad faith.” 
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loans until, by the rapacity of place-seekers and swashbucklers, 
the country is finally involved in chaotic insolvency. The policy 
of the Bankers’ Syndicate must inevitably produce endless 
dissensions in the new Republic; fierce scrambling for its loaves 
and fishes, insatiable hunger for more, with rampant corruption 
and waste. The security for the foreign bondholder, to be 
recovered eventually by foreclosure on the realisable assets of 
the mortgagor, is sound enough, no doubt, but the indirect cost 
of collection promises to be extremely heavy. If this fatal course 
of complaisance be maintained, it can only end in the placing 
of China’s finances under international control, a solution 
obviously undesirable. That China must have funds for her 
immediate needs is clear: but if those needs are not to breed 
a thousandfold in trouble for the future, it should be the policy 
of England, the United States, and France to make common 
cause and, once for all, to declare that these funds must be 
administered under the responsible supervision and control 
of European accountants. Financiers who profess inability to 
impose this condition on Chinese amour propre are merely 
following the facile Teutonic line of least resistance. The theory 
to-day, as it was in the case of the Tientsin-Yangtsze loan in 
1908, advocates putting the Chinese “on their honour,” so as 
by such evidences of confidence to breed in them honesty and 
| self-respect. Cynical persons have observed that the procedure 
is more likely to breed further opportunities for financiers, 
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especially when, as in the case of last year’s loans, they see this 

touching confidence displayed in dealing with officials of the 
» 3 stamp of Sheng Kung-pao, and vast sums handed over to the 
r unfettered control of Chinese bankers. Young China requires 
t no flattering of its amour propre: further acquiescence in its 
f present ways can only lead it into new paths of folly, to in- 
O terference in the Foreign Customs and urgent demands for the 
f abolition of extra-territoriality. Let the Republic be financed 
e by all means, but, until it has given proofs of capacity for honest 
r administration, let the proper use and avowed purposes of foreign 
Tr loans be secured by the conditions of supervision to which the 
4! Chinese have long been accustomed, and which the better class 
le of their officials recognise as imperatively necessary in the true 


interests of the country. J. O. P, Bann. 
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CoNNECTED with Mason’s Memoirs of the Infe and Writings of 
Gray is one of those strange freaks of circumstance by which 
the whirligig of Time occasionally diverts the philosophic inquirer. 
Dr. Johnson was a Tory; Mason was a Whig; therefore Johnson 
did not like Mason. Johnson, moreover, did not like Gray, whom, in 
conversation, he bracketed with Mason as inferior to Akenside; 
and that was another reason why he did not like Mason’s biography 
of Gray. Consequently, one is not surprised to learn that, though 
he forced himself to read the book because it was “a common 
topic of conversation,’ he found it “‘ mighty dull.” “As to the 
style [he added], it was fit only for the second table ’—a figure 
of disparagement which is included, though not explained, in 
Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s list of Dicta Philosophi. But the noticeable 
point about the great man’s judgment is, that it was this very 
life of Gray by Mason which Boswell made his model for what 
Macaulay has called—on this occasion without contradiction— 
the first of all biographies. “I have resolved,’ says Boswell in 
his introductory pages, “‘ to adopt and enlarge upon the excellent 
plan of Mr. Mason in his Memoirs of Gray ’—that is, to inter- 
sperse it with letters which exhibit the man. “I am absolutely 
certain,’ he had already written to his friend Temple, “ that 
my mode of biography which gives not only a History of Johnson’s 
visible progress through the world, and of his publications, but a 
view of his mind in his letters and conversations, is the most 
perfect that can be conceived.” Thus the book that Johnson 
found “ mighty dull” supplied the proximate pattern for Boswell’s 
own imperishable performance; and as Horace Walpole was not 
slow to perceive, marked the starting-point of a new departure 
in literary portraiture. While rejoicing—for Walpole too had 
views on style—that the Memoirs did not imitate “the jaw- 
breaking diction of Johnson,” he wrote, on its first appearance in 
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1775, that “its merit did not depend on the competence of the 
present age.” ‘‘ You have,” he told Mason, “ fixed the method 
of biography, and whoever will write a Life well must imitate 
you.” Walpole’s precept and the practice of Boswell fairly 
justify some brief parley with that now occulted “‘ Person of Im- 
portance in his Day ”—Gray’s biographer. 

For, although in our day the Rev. William Mason, Rector 
of Aston and Precentor of the Cathedral Church of St. Peter in 
York, is almost entirely forgotten, in his own day he was un- 
doubtedly a ‘“‘ person of importance.” Even Hartley Coleridge, 
who has written of him at large in the Northern Worthies—more, 
it is to be suspected, because he came within the scheme of that 
Boreal Biography than from any special admiration for his 
character and achievement—is constrained to admit that, besides 
being the friend and biographer of Gray, he was, at the time of 
writing, “‘ the most considerable poet that Yorkshire had pro- 
duced since Marvell,” and he wound up his hundred-page estimate 
by saying that “‘for many years of his life he was England’s 
greatest living poet.” This latter, to be sure, is not saying much, 
though it is difficult to enlarge upon it. Mason was a placid, 
amiable, well-educated man, and also a highly respectable speci- 
men of the comfortably beneficed ecclesiastic of that apathetic 
Georgian epoch, when—it has been said—in the larger part of the 
English Church little remained but “‘ a decorous sense of duty and 
a sleepy routine of practice.” His clerical functions left him 
ample time for “Shakespeare and the musical glasses” ; and his 
literary tastes secured him the friendship of Gray and Walpole, 
of whom he was the diligent correspondent. Without excep- 
tional imagination, he had considerable facility and metrical 
accomplishment. He wrote elegies and Pindaric odes, tragedies 
on Greek models and English subjects, satires which are neat but 
not deadly, and blank verses on gardening—in all of which he 
“neither sinks nor soars.’ * Most of his work is unreadable 


* Mason himself professed to claim no more than this: 
So, through life’s current let me glide, 
Nor sink too low, nor rise too high, 
Safe if Content my progress guide, 
And golden Mediocrity. 


But we must not take modesty too much at its word. 
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now, although we know one septuagenarian who remembers 
studying Caractacus in his boyhood with romantic interest; 
and we have little doubt that ladies of quality once wept as 
copiously over Elfrida as did Lady Hervey over Home’s Douglas, 
or Lady Bradshaigh over Richardson’s Clarissa. But it would, 
we conceive, require complicated hydraulics to extract a solitary 
tear of sensibility from the present generation. Avutres temps, 
autres pleurs ! 

However this may be, the “rural Pan” of the period (a Pan 
in a Periwig, it must be supposed) appears to have benignly 
“breathed” on the “ helpless cradle” of the future author of 
The English Garden. His father, the Vicar of Holy Trinity in 
Kingston-upon-Hull, where, in 1724, Mason was born, appears 
not only to have personally superintended his education, but to 
have fondly fostered his bias towards verse- writing and painting—a 
course which, Hartley Coleridge observes, made it unnecessary for 
him to add “ the curse of disobedience to the calamities of poetry,” 
and which, in his twenty-second year, he affectionately ac- 
knowledged in Popesque couplets. At St. John’s College, 
Cambridge—where he was entered in 1743—he found a congenial 
tutor in Dr. Powell, who not only directed his attention to classic 
models, but encouraged him in cultivating what Thomas Warton 
calls “‘ the warblings of the Doric oate.”” Other Cambridge friends 
were his uncle, Dr. Balguy, and later Hurd, afterwards Bishop of 
Worcester. His first model was Milton, and his earliest essays, 
Il Bellicoso and Il Pacifico, published years afterwards in Pearch’s 
Miscellany, were obviously prompted by L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso. 
A more ambitious performance, Musaeus, a Monody to the Memory 
of Mr. Pope, was an avowed imitation of Lycidas. This Gray, 
then living at Cambridge, was, by the good offices of a friend, 
induced to revise, although he was yet unknown to the author; 
and on Dr. Powell’s advice it was published by Dodsley in April 
1747. It had no small success, and passed into a third edition. 
To the reader of to-day, in spite of the neatness of the versification, 
it will appear a rather mechanical “ melodious tear”: but, as 
Hartley Coleridge admits, the poet shows a certain originality 
by making Milton, Chaucer and Spencer visit Pope, “in the 
trance preceding his departure,” for the purpose of assuring him 
of their own poetical inferiority. This they do in character, 
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and whether their mode of speech be or be not studied from 
Pope’s parodies rather than the originals (as the same critic 
maliciously suggests), their utterances certainly serve to explain 
why, in after years, Mason was so quick to decide on the fictitious 
element in Chatterton’s Rowley poems. 

According to Mr. Ralph Straus’s recent life of Dodsley, the 
reception of Musaeus made Mason anxious to undertake the task, 
afterwards so liberally performed by Thomas Warton, of editing 
Milton’s Minor Poems. “I have often thought it,’ he writes, 
‘a great pitty that many of the Beautiful Peices it [the ‘3rd vol. 
of Milton’’] contains should be so little read as they certainly are, 
I fancy this has arisen from the bad thing they are tacked to [?]. 
I want vastly to have a seperate edition of the Tragedy, Mask, 
Lycidas and Lallegro, &c.” But Tonson, to whom the copyright 
belonged, proved untunable, and the idea came to nothing. 
Meanwhile, early in 1748, Dodsley brought out the first three 
volumes of his Collection of Poems by Several Hands, in the last of 
which hé reprinted Musaeus (with a ridiculous illustration by 
Frank Hayman); and included a fresh piece by Mason, an Ode 
to a Water Nymph. With this is connected Gray’s first written 
reference to Mason, who was seven years his junior : 


Mr. Mason [he writes from Peterhouse to Dr. Wharton of Durham] is my 
Acquaintance. I liked that Ode very much [the ode just mentioned], but have 
found no one else, that did. he has much Fancy, little Judgement, & a good 
deal of Modesty. I take him for a good and well-meaning Creature; but then 
he is really in Simplicity a Child, & loves everybody he meets with: he reads 
little or nothing, writes abundance & that with a design to make his fortune 
by it.* 


Mason had the courage to reprint this not entirely flattering 
picture in his later Memoirs of Gray, remarking only on the last 
words that, at the period referred to, he was, in truth, “ perfectly 
well satisfied if his publications furnished him with a few guineas 
to see a play or an opera.” But evidently he did not share 
Gray’s nervous horror of being paid for his productions. As 
regards the Ode to a Water Nymph, it may here be noted that 
Dodsley’s version wound up with a laudation of Lyttelton and 
Lyttelton’s eloquence, of the beauties of Lyttelton’s seat at 


* Tovey’s Letters of Thomas Gray, 1900, i. 178. This extract illustrates 
Gray’s employment and neglect of capitals, as also his use of the ampersand. 
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Hagley, and of the monody on the death of his charming first 
wife, which had come out in Dodsley’s second volume. All this 
was afterwards suppressed, and the poem “ concluded according to 
the author’s original idea ”—a proceeding for which no explana- 
tion is vouchsafed, though it is not difficult to suggest one. 
Whether Mason was already acquainted with Lyttelton does not 
appear. But if, as stated by Mr. Courtney * in his attractive 
little study of Dodsley’s collection, most of the pieces it contained 
were “passed for printing” by Lyttelton, nothing would be 
more natural than that it should occur—or should even be sug- 
gested by Dodsley—to one of the contributors that an oppor- 
tunity might be found for gracefully flattering a distinguished 
statesman and patron of letters. And Mason, if not a strikingly 
original poet, was quite clever enough to anticipate and act upon 
that important injunction of Martin Routh of Magdalen: 
“ Attach yourself to some great man, Sir. Many have risen to 
eminence in that way.” 

Gray’s letter to Wharton is dated June 5, 1748; and in 
another to Walpole he speaks of his new friend’s Musaeus as 
“seeming to carry with it a promise at least of something good 
to come.” By this time Mason had taken his B.A., and quitted 
St. John’s in 1746 with an Ode to Dr. Powell. In the following 
year a second Ode commemorated his expectation to return to 
Cambridge, since, chiefly on the recommendation of Gray, he had 
been nominated to aFellowship in Pembroke Hall. Owing, how- 
ever, to the opposition of the Master, Dr. Long, he was not elected 
until early in 1749. In February of the same year he published 
a monologue entitled Isis, directed against the supposed spirit of 
Jacobitism prevailing at Oxford, as evidenced by recent disorderly 
demonstrations amongst the gownsmen in favour of King 
James III. In this the goddess, tearful and dilapidated, or— 
as her poet puts it—“ in all the awful negligence of woe,” is made 
to invoke the shades of Sidney and Hampden, of Addison and 
Locke, to console her for the disloyalty of her seditious sons. 
The piece was promptly parodied by Byrom, and being also 
answered with considerable vigour by the future laureate, Thomas 
Warton, then of Trinity College, Oxford, Mason had the good 


* Dodsley’s Collection of Poetry: its Contents and Contributors. By 
W. P. Courtney, 1910, p. 2. 
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sense to admit himself worsted. His next effort was a composi- 
tion to be set to music, written, at the request of the authorities, 
for the installation as Chancellor of the University of Cambridge 
of that egregious personage, Thomas Holles, Duke of Newcastle, 
then Secretary of State for the Northern Department in the 
Pelham Administration. The musician was Dr. Boyce, and it 
was performed in the Senate House on July 1, 1749; as part of 
what Gray, making report to Wharton, calls a ““ Week of W onders.’’ 


Every one, while it lasted, was very gay, & very busy in the Morning, 
& very owlish & very tipsy at Night. I make no exception [he adds] from the 
Chancellour to Blew-Coat [the Vice-Chancellor’s servant]. Mason’s Ode was 
the only Entertainment, that had any tolerable Elegance, & for my own Part, I 
think it (with some little abatements) uncommonly well on such an Occasion, 


By this time its author is “ growing apace into his good Graces, 
as he knows him more.” 


He is very ingenious with great Good-Nature & Simplicity, a little vain, 
but in so harmless & so comical a Way, that it does not offend one at all; a 
little ambitious, but withall so ignorant in the World & its Ways, that this 
does not hurt him in one’s Opinion, so sincere & so undisguised that no Mind 
with a Spark of Generosity would ever think of hurting him, he lies so open to 
Injury. but so indolent, that if he cannot overcome this Habit, all his good 
Qualities will signify nothing at all. after all I like him so well, I could wish 
you knew him. 


Some of these “ characteristics of the poetical temperament,” as 
Chalmers calls them, seem to have adhered to Mason through life ; 
others—it is added significantly—were “effaced by a closer 
intimacy with the world.” But from Gray’s words, it is clear that 
Mason was already in a fair way to become the familiar 
“Skroddles ” of their future correspondence. 

That correspondence, nevertheless, did not begin until July 
1753, when Gray’s first published letter to Mason is dated. In 
the interval Gray’s famous Elegy came out; and in the same 
letter in which he writes to Walpole of the “ little misfortune” of 
its premature publication, he mentions a play, “ wrote by a 
person he has a very good opinion of.” He proposes to send 
Walpole the beginning of this: 

It is (unfortunately) in the manner of the ancient drama, with choruses, 


which I am to my shame the occasion of; for, as great part of it was at first 
written in that form, I would not suffer him to change it toa play fit for the 
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stage, and as he intended, because the lyric parts ate the best of it, they must 
have been lost. The story is Saxon, and all the language has a tang of 
Shakespeare, that suits an old-fashioned fable very well. 


In a later letter he tells Walpole that the author and the piece 
are in town together; and begs for Walpole’s views respecting it, 
engaging hot to betray more of his verdict than may be “ fit for the 
ears of a tender parent,” who (he adds) “ has ingenuity and merit 
enough (whatever his drama may have) to bear hearing his faults 
very patiently.” Whether Walpole’s criticism was favourable or 
unfavourable does not appear; but the play was published by 
Knapton in March 1752, under the title of Elfrida ; a dramatic 
poem, written on the model of the antient Greek Tragedy. By Mr. 
Mason. 

Prefixed to Elfrida is a sequence of letters in which the author 
sets forth his attempt to write an English play on Greek lines, a 
contradiction in conception to which, in spite of all opposition, he 
continued obstinately attached. Hartley Coleridge discusses these 
prolegomena, as well as the play itself, with much learning and at 
considerable length; but it is useless to reproduce here his 
arguments for or against a work no longer under discussion. 
The real Atlfthryth or Elfrida, daughter of Orgar, ealdorman 
of Devonshire, became the second wife of Edgar, king of England. 
Subsequently—according to William of Malmesbury—she entered 
upon a wedded career quite criminal enough to qualify her for the 
altitudes of the Attic stage. Mason, however, did not vexatiously 
hamper himself with history. He makes Edgar send his minister 
Athelwold to offer his crown to Elfrida. But Athelwold falls in 
love with the lady himself, marries her, and secretes her—with a 
chorus of British virgins—in a secluded castle in Harewood F orest. 
To this retreat she is tracked by her father and Edgar. Athelwold 
is killed by the king in single combat, and dies murmuring (like 
Richardson’s Lovelace), “This atones for all.” Thereupon 
Elfrida promptly gets her to a nunnery. The play contains 
many careful lyric passages, especially in the choruses; and “ the 
Shakespearean tang” is often not unskilful. But the primary 
and fundamental difficulty—the reconciling of Hnglish senti- 
mental drama with the machinery of Greek tragedy—is not satis- 
factorily overcome. In book form Eifrida had, notwithstanding 
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considerable success, but at the date of issue no attempt was 
made to put it on the stage.* 

Towards the close of 1753, Mason lost the father who had so 
carefully watched over his boyish studies. From his corre- 
spondence with Gray, it would seem that a second marriage had 
practically deprived him of his paternal estate, and reduced his 
means to his Pembroke Hall Fellowship. In 1754 he conse- 
quently took orders; and being fortunate enough to secure a 
patron in the Earl of Holderness (a Secretary of State), was 
appointed, not only his domestic chaplain, but presented to 
the living of Aston, near Rotherham in the West Riding of York- 
shire. In the former of these capacities his duties carried him to 
the Continent, where he met another Cambridge man, William 
Whitehead, then travelling as governor, or tutor, to Lord Villiers 
and Lord Nuneham. All three are mentioned in a lettet to Gray 
from Hanover of June 1755, in which Mason regales his corre- 
spondent with a burlesque kit-cat of the local librarian (who 
might have served as a model for Chodowiecki), and an account 
of a Hamburg lady, with the uneuphonious name of Belcht, who 
had read the Elegy with mild enthusiasm but was entranced by the 
“Nitt Toats” of Young. In March of the following year, 
reverting to the choric measures with which Eifrida had originated, 


* Some of its admirers must have been extravagant enough to satisfy the 
most exacting literary self-esteem. A rhymer in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
March 1752—with a profusion worthy of Browning’s Italian sonneteer— 
contrives in six lines to compare Mason to (1) Sophocles, (2) Plato, (3) Pindar, 
(4) Homer, and (5) Virgil. Then, pausing to regret that his 


noble scenes should stand no chance 
With a dull Pantomime, or paltry dance! 


he goes on to predict that 


Etrripa still shall shine, and Mason’s name 
Distinguish’d stand in the bright roll of fame, 

Till time shall stop, ’till nature’s frame decay, 

And earth, and sea, and heav’n pass in one blaze away.” 


And yet Mason’s name is not included in Mr. Humphry Ward’s Pantheon of 
English Poets! Nor—ode-maker as he was—does he gain a place in Mr. 
Edmund Gosse’s anthology of that form ; although, of necessity, he finds judicial 
record in Mr. Courthope’s monumental History of English Poetry. The lines in 
the Gentleman’s are signed “R.D.” (Query—Robert Dodsley.) 
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he printed four odes—on Memory, Independency, Melancholy, 
and the Fate of Tyranny. 

It is said that the odes were not well received, and that the 
tendency of the author to purple epithets and alliterative art was 
freely critisised. Nevertheless, a second edition followed in 
April. Of the four pieces named that on Memory is the best, 
though Gray regarded as “ superlative” a couplet in “ Melan- 
choly ” (“ To a Friend ”’) : 


While thro’ the west, where sinks the crimson Day, 
Meek Twilight slowly sails, and waves her banner gray. 


“The Fate of Tyranny” is a paraphrase of part of the four- 
teenth chapter of Isaiah—a task which might well have over- 
burdened even a bolder bard than Mason; and whether “ Inde- 
pendency” is better or worse than Smollett is—as Hartley 
Coleridge says—no matter. In August 1757 Horace Walpole 
printed at Strawberry Hill, and Dodsley published, Gray’s “ Pro- 
gress of Poesy” and “The Bard”; after which in March 1758 
Gray’s Odes and two of Mason’s were included in the sixth or final 
volume of Dodsley’s Collection. How, not long afterwards, both 
Mason and his friend were assailed by the parodists Lloyd and 
Colman has already been related in an earlier paper in this 
Review ; * and it is only necessary to add now, what was not then 
stated, that Mason seems to have taken the matter much more to 
heart than Gray, who—having apparently assimilated Lanoue’s 
precept La plainte est pour le sot—philosophically declined to ‘‘ com- 
bustle”’ about it. But Mason had more to lose; for the Bard 
is still read, and few have heard of the Ode to Memory. 

By this date, Mason must already have been far advanced 
with Caractacus, another and more ambitious dramatic poem “ on 
the model of the ancient Greek tragedy,” for Gray is already 
criticising some form of it in December1756; and by September 
of the next year hasread over the MS. twice “ not with pleasure 
only, but with emotion.” “The contrivance, the manners, the 
interests, the passions, and the expression go (he considers) beyond 
the dramatic part of Elfrida many leagues” ; and he proceeds to 
devote one of the longest of his letters to close criticism of the 


* National Review, December 1910, “ Robert Lloyd.” 
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details. Caractacus was published in May 1759, and deals with 
the story of that King of the Silures who, taking sanctuary with 
the Druids in Anglesea, was afterwards captured and sent to Rome. 
The Chorus, still a feature of Mason’s plan, is composed of Druids 
and Bards. The background is one that lends itself to impressive 
landscape painting; the story is stronger; the characterisation 
more firm; and the lyric parts more finished than in Elfrida. 
Indeed, it would not be difficult to make quotations, could they 
be more than dislocated fragments. But the crucial difficulty 
remains, that, however effective as a dramatic poem, Caractacus, 
like its predecessor, is not an acting play. In 1772 Colman 
brought out Eifrida, against the author’s will, threatening him, 
when he expostulated, with a chorus of Grecian washerwomen. 
Mason afterwards altered it himself; and it was again performed, 
without success, in 1776. A somewhat better fate attended the 
concurrent production of Caractacus, but it never obtained any 
permanent place on the stage.* 

After Caractacus Mason’s next publication was a shilling 
pamphlet of three elegies issued by Dodsley in December 1762, 
though dated 1763. Two of these, the elegy “Written in the 
Garden of a Friend” (Robert Wood, the author of Palmyra and 
Baalbec) and that “On the Death of a Lady” (Maria, Lady 
Coventry), which was so great a favourite with Rogers, are among 
his best efforts in this kind. The third was inscribed to Dr. 
Hurd, then rector of Thurcaston, in Leicestershire, and had 
already been prefixed as a dedication to editions of Caractacus. 
Here he develops his dramatic purpose. His desire—he says— 
had been to persuade the tragic Muse of Sophocles, with her 


* Walpole’s opinion of Caractacus was not as favourable as Gray's. “ Mr. 
Mason [he tells George Montagu in June 1759] has published another drama, 
called Caractacus ; there are some incantations poetical enough, and odes so 
Greek as to have very little meaning. But the whole is laboured, uninteresting, 
and no more resembling the manners of Britons than of Japanese.” On the 
other hand, the Biographia Dramatica is almost as rhapsodical as Mr. Urban’s 
critic of Elfrida. Admitting that Caractacus was never intended for the 
English stage, “‘in the closet "—it goes on—“it lays the strongest claim to 
immortality, and is one among a few instances that poetical genius is so far 
from its decline at this time in these realms, that we have writers now living 
some of whose works no British bard whatsoever, Shakespeare, Spenser and 
Milton not excepted, would have reason to blush at being the author of,” 
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“buskin’d pomp” and “ golden lyre,” to bring to Britain her 
“choral throng,” and ‘‘ mingle Attic art with Shakespeare’s fire.” 
To which the Muse replies judiciously : 


Mistaken suppliant, know, 
To light in SHAKEsPEARE’s breast the dazzling flame 
Exhausted all Parnassus could bestow. 
True; Art remains; and, if from his bright page 
; Thy mimic power one vivid beam ean seize, 
Proceed ; and in that best of tasks engage, 
Which tends at once to profit and to please.” 


In 1764 these odes, with all his previous poems, except the 
Isis and the Installation Ode (which latter was probably with- 
held because the author had got nothing out of “ Old Fobus,” as 
he and Gray profanely called the Duke of Newcastle), were col- 
lected in one volume. The former reference to Lyttelton in the 
“Ode to a Water Nymph” was withdrawn,* Mason having now 
a practicable patron in Lord Holderness, to whom the book was 
dedicated, and who, besides giving him the Aston living and 
helping to procure him a chaplainship to George II., had recently 
obtained for him the precentorship of York Cathedral. This, 
with a York residentiary canonry, which he owed to another 
friend, Frederick Montagu, increased his means by about £400 per 
annum, so that his hunger for advancement—his “ insatiable repin- 
ing mouth”’—as Gray called it, if not appeased, should at least 
have been pacified for the moment. The next important occur- 
rence in his life was his marriage on September 25, 1765, to Miss 
Mary Sherman of Kingston-upon-Hull, a beautiful and amiable 
young woman, to whom he seems to have been warmly attached. 
His bliss, however, was of brief duration. Mrs. Mason proved 
consumptive, and in spite of sedulous nursing, died at the Bristol 
Hot Wells in March 1767, being then twenty-eight. She is buried 
in the north aisle of Bristol Cathedral under an epitaph composed 
by her husband, which, like most of Mason’s work, has been praised 
and dispraised. By one modern critic of distinction it is roundly 
denounced as “fustian” ; but the popular voice, influenced prob- 
ably by the occasion, is in its favour.f Mason’s own part of it 


* In a letter of June 1760 Gray speaks of Lyttelton as “ your old patron,” 
se that, at some time, Mason must have had hopes from that quarter. 
t+ A sentimental eighteenth-century admirer, and votary of the Sorrows of 
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—the first twelve lines—may be conventional enough; but the 
beauty of the final quatrain, contributed by Gray (who also 
wrote an admirable letter to his bereaved friend), would be 
sufficient to efface far better lapidary work than Mason’s: 
Tell them, though ’tis an awful thing to die, 
(‘Twas ev’n to thee) yet the dread path once trod, ‘ 
Heav’n lifts its everlasting portals high, 
And bids ‘‘ the pure in heart behold their Gop.” 
Gray says that Hurd objected to the third line. But the imagery 
is legitimately Biblical, and it is hard to see why objection was 
made. In any case, it is fortunate that Mason did not avail him- 
self of Gray’s generous permission to “make another” if he 
pleased. 

That Mason deeply felt his loss there is no doubt. Although, 
in Gray’s phrase, long “‘ in a mariturient way,’ he had been over 
deliberate in deciding. He was forty when he became a husband, 
and his wedded life lasted no more than eighteen months. But 
it gave him something to think of besides himself; it was his 
happiest time and—as Southey says—being happy he was 
cheerful. After his wife’s death, he lapsed again into his old 
listless habit of discontent—a discontent no doubt intensified by 
the remembered tempo felice. His chief distraction seems to have 
been gardening. Already, in the dedicatory sonnet to Lord 
Holderness prefixed to the poems of 1764, he had referred to 
this : 

Here, as the light-wing’d moments glide serene, 
I weave the bower, around the tufted mead 
In careless flow the simple pathway lead, 
And strew with many a rose the shaven green.” 
He was a fervent adherent of the new landscape school ; and for the 
further solace of his mind began, soon after his wife’s death, to 
work at his most prolonged poetical effort, the English Garden, of 
which the first book, setting forth the pervading principle, appeared 
in1772. The three remaining books, containing practical precepts, 
and making some two thousand five hundred lines in all, followed 
Werther, Miss Eliza Dawson of Oxton, had long cherished the hope of seeing 
Mason on account of this epitaph. But when her hopes were at last realised, 
she was dismayed to find him ‘a little fat old man of hard-featured 


countenance,” entirely absorbed in his game of whist. (Paston’s Side-Lights on 
the Georgian Period, 1902, p. 259.) 
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at leisurely intervals, the last appearing in 1782, when a friend, 
Dr. Burgh, added an elaborate commentary and notes. 

Warton, who did not like Mason, nevertheless describes the 
English Garden as “ didactic poetry brought to perfection by the 
happy combination of judicious precepts with the most elegant 
ornaments of language and imagery.” The verdict is a little 
machine-made; but it was no doubt honest. Hartley Coleridge, 
writing many years later, thought it “‘one of the dullest poems 
he had ever attempted to read,’ and he, obviously, was equally 
in earnest. Which is right? A not unreasonable answer would 
be “ Both.” Warton was judging the English Garden as an 
eighteenth-century didactic poem. To-day we do not care 
greatly for didactic poetry, however elegantly decorated. Yet we 
should hardly go as far as Hartley Coleridge. Those who are 
curious in landscape gardening (and there are still a few!), who 
love to read of bowling-greens, and Ha Ha’s, and cascades, and 
hermitages, and the temples of Signor Borra and the sham ruins of 
Sanderson Miller, might well find their account in Mason’s pages. 
It is true that blank verse offered pitfalls to his taste for redun- 
dancy ; it is true also that, before the first book appeared, he had 
lost the patient critic who had so often pruned his Juxuriances and 
chastened his vocabulary. To this he himself refers in opening 
Book iii. : 

Clos’d is that curious ear, by Death’s cold hand, 
That mark’d each error of my careless strain 
With kind severity ; to whom my Muse 

Still lov’d to whisper, what she meant to sing 
In louder accent; to whose taste supreme 


She first and last appeal’d, nor wish’d for praise, 
Save when his smile was herald to her fame. 


And so forth. Some lines that follow refer to a special memorial 
which he erected to his friend at Aston. This was an alcove, or 
summer-house, which contained an urn and medallion portrait 
of Gray. Over the entrance was a lyre surmounted by the poet’s 
motto from Pindar to his Odes; and below, on a tablet, with 
slight variation, came one of the discarded stanzas of the Elegy ; 


Here, scatter’d oft, the loveliest of the year, 
By hands unseen, are showers of violets found ; 
The red-breast loves to build and warble here, 
And little footsteps lightly print the ground, 
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According to Murray’s Handbook of Yorkshire for 1904, at 
that date this historic summer-house was still in existence at 
Aston, where the garden continued to preserve the old stretches 
of greensward, the winding walks between the trees, and the 
openings which revealed the “ distant blue” of the Derbyshire 
hills referred to in Mason’s last and best anniversary sonnet : 


Yet still my eyes can seize the distant blue 
Of yon wild Peak, and still my footsteps bold, 
Unprop’d by staff, support me to behold 

How Nature, to her Maker’s mandate true, 

Calls Spring’s impartial heralds to the view, 
The snowdrop pale, the crocus spik’d with gold. . . . 


On July 30, 1771, Gray died, and was buried on August 6 
in Stoke Poges churchyard. He left to Mason £500, together 
with all his ‘“‘ books, manuscripts, coins, music printed or written, 
and papers of all kinds, to preserve or destroy at his own discre- 
tion.” Out of this bequest Mason began, not long afterwards, to 
prepare Gray’s Memoirs. Borrowing a hint either from his own 
indolence, or Conyers Middleton’s life of Cicero, and discarding the 
stereotyped method of his day, he proceeded, by printing Gray’s 
letters with a brief connecting narrative and notes, to make him, as 
far as possible, “ his own biographer,” and in this way to present 
“a regular and clear delineation of his life and character.” His 
plan proved excellent; and it was at once adopted by subsequent 
writers as the true method of life-writing. It remains the true 
method of life-writing still (where there are letters, be it under- 
stood); but in Mason’s case there was one grave defect, of which 
his contemporaries were happily ignorant. Regarding Gray’s 
correspondence as mere material, he treated it in a way which 
would now be regarded as disingenuous. A biographer is no 
doubt entitled to suppress or withhold as he thinks fit, but he 
is not justified in garbling or falsifying. Mason practically did 
both. He left out passages without indicating that anything had 
been omitted; he turned two letters into one; and he freely altered 
the wording in others where he thought alteration was required. He 
may possibly have held that he was justified in what he did by the 
custom of his day; and it is not necessary to suppose him 
wilfully misleading. But he certainly cannot be defended on one 
plea which has been put forward in his defence, namely—that he 
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could not foresee the future interest which would attach to Gray as 
an author. The question is one of editorial good faith; and it 
remains a serious blemish in a book which persons like Miss 
Mitford and Rogers read delightedly; and which, sophisticated 
though it be, does not give an unfavourable or inadequate picture 
of Mason’s friend and critic. 

After Gray’s Memoirs little requires to be said of Mason. 
One of the accidents of its composition was that it brought about 
a prolonged correspondence with Horace Walpole, only inter- 
rupted at last by political differences. The first book of The 
English Garden led to the Heroic Epistle to Sir William Chambers, 
already sufficiently treated in these pages.* This Mason followed 
up by some minor satirical pieces, written under the name 
of “Malcolm Macgregor,’ which add little to his reputation, 
although they reveal a certain unsuspected power of epigrammatic 
invective. Beyond dispersed odes and sonnets, his chief remain- 
ing work was a translation into heroic verse of Du Fresnoy’s 
De Arte Graphica, dedicated to Sir Joshua Reynolds, who annotated 
it. He also painted Mason’s portrait. Politics occupied much 
of Mason’s later years, though, besides gardening, he found some 
time for such hobbies as church music and painting. The acme 
of his many glorifications of Freedom and Liberty was a Secular 
Ode (1788) on the anniversary of the landing of King William at 
Torbay. But the terrible object-lesson of the French Revolution 
proved as disturbing to Mason as to Walpole, and in 1797 he 
published a shuddering palinode, bidding “‘ Avaunt!” to “ ab- 
horr’d Democracy.” In April of the same year he died, aged 
seventy-two. He has a monument in Westminster Abbey, next 
to Gray, and a tablet in Aston Church. 

Both as a man and a writer Mason is exceedingly difficult 
to appraise. That much of the simplicity, modesty and amiability 
with which Gray credited him on their first acquaintance was 
not permanently effaced by subsequent commerce with the 
world, is quite conceivable; nor is it necessary to doubt that he 
performed “the common offices of life” with “a uniform propriety 
and decorum, of which uninspired good sense alone is usually the 
prompter and preserver.”” But his correspondence, published by 
Mitford long after his death, does not exhibit him in an entirely 

* National Review, July 1910, ‘Chambers the Architect.” 
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consistent or congenial aspect. He praises retirement yet hankers 
after the ‘‘ Cambridge coffee-houses” ; he combines the most lofty 
view of poetry with the keenest eye for the financial results; he 
courts criticism and schemes to avert it; he preaches “ golden 
mediocrity” (an unfortunate phrase !), but is always pushing 
feverishly for fresh preferment. These after all are but human 
frailties, not affecting his Christianity, though they illustrate the 
inconvenience of following up a funeral sermon by the frank dis- 
closure of private communications. As to his poetry, we should 
scarcely now be governed by the Gentleman’ s Magazine or even the 
Biographia Dramatica, but when one realises that he is praised by a 
Quarterly Reviewer, as late as1816, for “ metrical epitaphs” that 
rival Dryden, and “ sonnets” that far surpass Milton, one can only 
“stare and gasp.” It is true that the same critic curses as well 
as blesses, for he credits him (and justly) with “ superfluity ” and 
a “ diction florid even to the confines of bombast.” He has some- 
times been compared with Gray (and he would not have objected !) , 
but any one who cares to make that comparison experimentally 
has only to take up Dodsley’s last volume (which closes with 
Mason’s Odes to Independency and Melancholy followed by 
Gray’s Bard and Progress of Poesy) in order to perceive 
that there is an essential difference between the master and the 
scholar, the difference of genius. Correct, well equipped, copious, 
Mason is mainly imitative; and what is best in him he owes to 
Gray and Gray’s criticism. He ranks with those versemen who 
mistake memory for inspiration, and fluency for distinction; who 
ignore living humanity, and rejoice in lifeless personifications ; 
whose art, if it sometimes instructs, seldom really touches or 
elevates. One of his sonnets is addressed to that “ emblem pure of 
legal liberty,” a “‘ Gravel Walk.” <A great Elizabethan once wrote 
another to the ‘‘ Highway ” which, for the nonce, was his “ chief 
Parnassus.” But there is nothing of the “ gravel walk” about 
Sir Philip Sidney. There is far too much of it in William Mason. 


Austin Dosson, 
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THE average Englishman would seem to have an incurable belief 
that the conditions of other English-speaking countries, or at any 
rate colonies, resemble very closely those of Britain, so that the 
same line of argument holds good all round the Empire, and the 
reforms devised in Canada or Australia can be simply trans- 
planted to this country without losing their remedial power. As 
the average Englishman is also usually very ill informed (not 
altogether by his own fault) about the exact nature of the reforms 
in question, his belief breeds much misunderstanding and often 
works great mischief. As a rule, it is the colonies that suffer. 
Their politicians devise laws to suit local circumstances and are 
violently condemned in England because those laws would in 
English surroundings be unjust. But occasionally it is the Mother 
Country that is entrapped with false analogies, based on profusely 
inaccurate information. And it seems to be the Mother Country’s 
turn just now. 

There has been a strike of coal miners throughout Britain. 
Rather more than two years ago there was a strike of coal miners 
throughout New South Wales. The London daily Press has 
jumped at the analogy, has given its readers confused, varying, 
and mostly incorrect accounts of the methods employed to cure 
the evil in Australia, and seems ready, without further discussion, 
to set those methods in operation here. Compulsory arbitration is 
the chief fetish; but the seizure of Trade Union funds, the pro- 
hibition of strike pay (neither of which methods did the New 
South Wales Government of the time ever dare to use), and the 
declaration that meetings of strike committees are unlawful and 
may be raided by the police (a method which that Government 
did use with conspicuous ill-success), are also widely advocated. 
I do not pretend to have an opinion as to whether those drastic 
methods would or would not suit British conditions ; but, as an 
Australian with a fairly intimate knowledge of industrial con- 
ditions in the Commonwealth and of the 1909-10 coal strike in 
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particular, I say assuredly that the one which was used tended 
to prolong the strike, and the others would have embittered it 
and flung on to the side of the strikers an overwhelming body of 
public opinion. For it does not seem to be understood in England 
that the whole history of the Australian coal strike makes it 
impossible to draw any rational comparison between it and the 
British strike—except in so far as both were engineered at the 
first by avowed Socialists of an extreme type, who managed to 
drag after them by the bond of unionism masses of moderates and 
non-Socialists. It is not worth while now to go into the detailed 
history of that strike; but, before any arguments can be drawn 
from it, the arguer must understand three things. There were 
grave suspicions that certain coal-owners at least welcomed, if 
they had not helped to bring about, the strike at Newcastle. 
The coal-owners’ original case was so bad that the Employers’ 
Federation refused them its support, the Lord Mayor of Sydney 
declared his belief in the justice of the men’s proposals, and the 
Melbourne Age—at that time a strong opponent of Labour— 
called the owners “ brigands ” and accused them of “ sheer lust 
of revenge.” And the labour leaders, apart from the Newcastle 
demagogue, Peter Bowling, were avowed enemies both of strikes 
as a Labour weapon and Syndicalism as an objective. The 
account of the strike congress given by the Sydney Morning 
Herald is worth noting : 

The strike congress began with vehemence, and almost carried a motion 
for a general strike. The extremists were in power then. It cooled down 
gradually. Its demands grew more reasonable, it did everything it could 


towards “an honourable settlement”; it became a peace congress. Finally, 
it advised all the miners to make terms, and helped the West back to work. 


I leave it to English readers to decide whether the two strikes have 
much in common. 

Apart from this particular instance, however—which would not 
be worth so much consideration had not the British Press so 
misread its lessons—there is still a legitimate controversy as to 
whether compulsory arbitration can be fairly and successfully 
substituted for strikes, and Australian experience is appealed to on 
both sides. As each of the six Australian States has its own 
system, and the Commonwealth has a seventh applicable only to 
industries extending beyond the bounds of a single State, there is 
any amount of variegated experience to appeal to; but the best 
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worth studying is that of New South Wales, which has tried two 
forms of arbitration and tested them with half a dozen important 
strikes. It may seem paradoxical, after that statement, to say 
that on the whole New South Wales has every reason to be satisfied 
with compulsory arbitration. But it took many years to super- 
sede duelling by legal process ; and a glance over the New South 
Wales strike record of the last ten years produces strong evidence in 
favour of the substitute. For one thing, several of the strikes 
were in their essence demands for compulsory arbitration in cases 
where for various reasons it was not immediately available. One 
of the causes of the 1909-10 coal strike itself was the recalcitrancy 
of the coal-owners about arbitration—Judge Heydon, of the State 
Industrial Court, called them “‘ obstinate,” and said that “ the 
Act had been fought very determinedly by them ever since it first 
came into operation.” The biggest New South Wales strikes 
represent attempts of the extremists, especially of the Industrial 
Workers of the World, to revolt against the regular Labour organi- 
sations, and were put down—as was the Sydney wharf labourers’ 
strike last year—by use of the ordinary arbitration laws, either 
State or Federal. And the two Courts have settled legally and 
amicably an enormous number of petty disputes, each of which 
might, in earlier days, have become the nucleus of an irritating and 
possibly ruinous strike in the industry concerned. 

Why, then, should not the same remedy perform the same 
wonders in Britain? Because the essential conditions of 
success are absent. A remedial law must have public opinion 
behind it; an industrial law must be based on the economic 
conditions of the country legislated for. When compulsory 
arbitration was introduced into Australia the employers were, on 
the whole, against it, and naturally; the employees were over- 
whelmingly in its favour; the public at large was inclined to 
welcome any plausible method of securing industrial peace. 
Twelve years of it have converted a large section of the employers 
in its favour; the public is well satisfied ; and, while a section of 
the employees is always crying out for a reversion to strike 
methods, the Labour leaders grow every day firmer in their 
adherence to arbitration, more bitter in their hatred of strikes. 
‘** Here,” wrote the president of the Sydney Wharf Labourers’ 
Union not long ago, 

Here is the history of ten years of unionism in the transport trades, To 
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strikes we owe literally nothing. All that we have gained from the only 
successful one of any magnitude was to get back what we had lost by the 
previous one. . . . Strikes are not only barbaric; they are, in general, 
foolish. . . . The strike is the club and bow and arrow method of warfare. 
But more especially is it the boomerang. 


So the big New South Wales strikes have been nearly always 
due to outsiders. Ben Tillett, Tom Mann, Peter Bowling, the 
I.W.W. instigators of the 1909 tramway strike, were all men from 
outside: the Australian leaders mastered them, one by one, and 
they had to leave the country discredited. I do not want to 
labour this point, but it is one of great importance. On the one 
side you have Mr. Hughes, now the Federal Attcrney-General, 
attacking strikes, attacking Syndicalism : “‘ The spirit underlying 
Syndicalism is anarchistic. It detests authority, order and law. 
. . . It despises and vehemently denounces political action, by 
which alone can reforms be achieved, and it poisons the well- 
springs of industrial action.” You have Mr. Carmichael, after- 
wards a Labour Minister in New South Wales, telling the miners 
when the strike was at its height: ‘* The principle of arbitration 
remains as good now as ever it was. No one who thinks coolly 
for a minute can accept any other principle for the settlement of 
trade disputes.” On the other side you have Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald declaring that any Bill leading to compulsory arbitra- 
tion would be opposed by the Labour Party, tooth and nail. How 
is it possible, then, that the remedy whose effectiveness in Australia 
is the result of a consensus of moderate and responsible public 
opinion should be at all similarly effective in a country where 
even the more moderate Labour leaders will have none of it ? 

Track the matter a few steps further. Why is the standpoint 
of Mr. Hughes so far removed from that of Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald? How is it that in Australia the friends of arbitration 
form Labour Ministries, while its enemies are quietly squeezed 
out of the country and have to come to England to organise and 
lead strikes here? Why is the Australian employee inclined to 
welcome and to trust the Arbitration Courts, whereas the British 
employee, even when he has won great personal advantages from 
arbitrators’ awards, is likely at any moment to violate those 
awards and to express violent suspicions of the methods by which 
they were attained? Mainly, it seems to the Australian visitor, 
because of that vile thing “ class consciousness,” which flourishes 
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like a green bay tree on English soil, but persistently withers in 
Australia, no matter how often imported agitators may sow the 
seed. I am speaking, I know, for many Australians who were in 
England last year when I say that the gravest and most startling 
symptom of ill which they noticed was the self-severance of large 
numbers of the English working classes from the body politic. 
It was impossible to discuss anything with them on the common 
ground of national interests. They seemed to regard the com- 
munity as being—inevitably, and for some of them rightly—in a 
perpetual state of semi-suppressed civil war. They were ready to 
sacrifice themselves in the interests of their fellow workmen ; but 
they seemed incapable of imagining any fellowship between that 
class and, say, lawyers or landowners or merchants or University- 
trained men. [The history of Ruskin College illustrates well, I 
believe, this very feeling.] They hated military training because 
the national army seemed to them only a weapon ready to the 
hand of some class socially above them, which they conceived as 
separate from and antagonistic to theirs. They rejected arbitra- 
tion because the judges, they thought, could not help being biassed 
by class feeling. Some of them, when it was suggested that 
implacable class wars might lay England dangerously open to 
foreign attack, even retorted that foreign attack, or at any rate 
the threat of it, might be useful, because in such a crisis the 
Government must grant any demands the working classes chose 
to make. It was like a nightmare to us. Australia is not free of 
that type of thinker; but he talks only in the Sydney Domain 
or on Yarra bank (as you might say Hyde Park on Sundays), or 
in his insignificant circle at the Socialist clubs, where Labour is 
detested more bitterly than capital. For “ Labour” is a party 
in the Commonwealth, not a class. Among its elected representa- 
tives in the Federal Parliament, pledged members of its organisa- 
tions are barristers, farmers, schoolmasters, physicians, land- 
owners, side by side with miners and bricklayers and grocers and 
hatters. There is no room for “class consciousness” in such 
an assemblage, nor can there have been room in the minds of 
the men who elected it. Nor is their legislation based on class 
feeling. Their limited experience and their often faulty training 
may lead them into mistakes ; their attempts at reform may be 
over-hasty and over-drastic. But they are Ruskinians, not 
Marxians; they conceive of themselves as members of an 
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Australian nation, not of a wage-earning class; and the best of 
them are making the step from that conception to that of an 
Imperial fellowship of British nations. 

It is obvious, then, that the attitude of the public, and 
especially of the great mass of the public which is directly affected 
by industrial grievances, towards compulsory arbitration is so 
entirely different in England from what it is in Australia as to 
destroy almost completely the efficacy of that remedy for the 
strike habit. Another factor must now be considered—one which 
is also to a great extent the explanation of the different attitudes 
and of the absence of class consciousness in the Commonwealth. 
Supposing that by some guast-miracle the mass of British unionists 
were converted to a faith in compulsory arbitration—as Mr. Have- 
lock Wilson seems already to have been converted—even then, if 
Australian experience may be trusted, the remedy would not work 
satisfactorily until some at least of the economic conditions of 
Britain had been altered. Imagine the system in operation, and 
consider on what principle wage-rates would be fixed. They must 
be proportioned either to the proceeds of the industry or to the 
needs of the workman ; if the employee does not get a “ living ” 
wage, he will revert to striking; if the employer has to pay more 
than the business will stand, he will abandon the business or be 
ruined. And the amount which any British business will stand is 
at present limited by foreign competition. That is the crux of 
the whole matter. Arbitration to-day in very many British 
industries could only give the mass of the employees a choice of 
two evils: either they must take mere “ subsistence ” wages— 
enough to keep life in them, but not enough to make it worth 
living—or they must run the risk of getting no wages at all, and 
seeing the goods they might have made imported from Germany 
or France. There is no imaginariness about this: the same 
problem has confronted Australian Courts. Free trade exists 
there between the States, which as yet have control of their own 
industries ; and, in consequence, a New South Wales Arbitration 
judge has been compelled to award to the Sydney bootmakers 
a wage-rate below his own standard of fairness on the express 
ground that New South Wales manufacturers would be handi- 
capped by the payment of a higher rate of wage than that 
prevailing in Victoria. There, of course, the grievance was 
comparatively small, for the Victorian rates, too, had been fixed 
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compulsorily by a wages board, and in both States the conditions 
and standard of living were very similar. But if British wages 
were compulsorily determined in accordance with those current 
in rival industries on the Continent (or even in China or Japan), I 
am afraid compulsory arbitration would have short shrift. In 
Australia, of course, the difficulty exists only as between States, 
and will disappear when once the Federal Arbitration Court is 
made the Court of Appeal in industrial matters; as against the 
low, non-arbitrated wages of most foreign competitors the tariff 
affords, or can be made to afford, the necessary protection. For 
this is the Australian theory in a nutshell—that the Common- 
wealth needs, first and foremost, healthy citizens rearing healthy 
families ; that industries shall employ men only on conditions 
which will give them a chance of becoming such citizens; and 
that, if to do this an industry needs State help, it will be so helped, 
either by bounties or by duties. It is on that basis, to secure 
those ends, that the system of compulsory arbitration is founded. 
In Victoria the system raised the average wages of women 
employed in the dress, mantle and underclothing trade from 
11s. 24d. per week in 1897 to 21s. 3d. in 1908 (I take the figures 
from the Commonwealth Year Book of 1910). That has been 
made possible by the 35 to 40 per cent. ad valorem duty on 
“* apparel and attire.” Is any similar improvement possible—is 
any material improvement at all possible—in the sweated women’s 
industries of Great Britain? And, as long as it is not possible, 
would not a compulsory arbitration system here tend to stereotype, 
rather than to remove, the evil ? 

There, no doubt, you have the explanation of the English 
Labour Party’s attitude towards compulsory arbitration. But 
that party still seems blind to the remedy. Looking about for 
an explanation, one comes back to the “ class consciousness ”’ of 
which we have already spoken—not only the virulent form of it 
which Mr. Keir Hardie so industriously propagates, but the slower 
poison of the “ wage-earning ” idea. Put shortly, my meaning is 
this. The British working man, as far as we Australians can 
find out, clings to Free Trade because it provides him with cheap 
goods; he thinks of himself as a person who will always be 
earning comparatively low wages, and his main object is to buy 
@ great deal for a little money. What price the nation pays for 
that cheapness, or what price even his fellow workers pay, does 
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not seem to be his concern. But the average Australian thinks 
of himself, not as a perpetual wage-earner and consumer, but as a 
producer who may at any time make himself independent or even 
a master. He is no more desirous than any other man of paying 
more for what he consumes ; but he has discovered that the extra 
expense can be recouped by getting a bigger profit on what he 
produces. Even should the balance to the good in this respect be 
small, he is strengthened in his support of a protective policy by 
his firm belief in Australia as a nation, a homogeneous community 
worth defending, both by personal military service and by such 
legislation as shall go towards making it self-dependent in time of 
war. He is a citizen, that is, in a sense in which the word cannot 
be applied to his English congener; he feels himself bound to 
serve the State actively because the State helps him actively. 
That, indeed, is the Australian tradition, for good or evil—the 
State as foster-mother, not merely as policeman. Every section 
of the community there has at one time or another demanded 
from the Government active help against outside forces, whether 
of “‘ natural” or of human origin. And foster-mothers, whatever 
their disadvantages may be, at least minimise class consciousness 
and breed affection—effects which policemen, somehow, fail to 
produce. 

Observe that this argument is not intended to be constructive. 
It does not lead to the conclusion that Britain should adopt 
Tariff Reform, or even that Mr. Keir Hardie should begin to 
denounce class consciousness. Let writers with fuller experience 
of British conditions and mental attitudes bring to those high 
themes their riper wisdom. My moral is a far simpler one. 
Australians have devised a substitute for strikes which is proving 
effective under Australian conditions. Those conditions are 
essential to its efficiency. They may be all wrong, undesirable, 
‘“‘un-English,” a violation of every sound economic law. Or 
they may be right for us and wrong for you. However that may 
be, they carry the substitute with them, and it is useless without 
them. As long as England insists on free imports she must accept 
strikes also. If she wants effective compulsory arbitration—if, 
for that matter, she wants to be again a real nation, and not a 
collection of self-conscious classes—she will find it worth her while 
to try Tariff Reform. POoLLio. 


ROOKS 


At first I thought I would head my article “The Rook,” which is 
doubtlessly the most correct way of speaking or writing of the 
species, but one so seldom sees one rook, and so frequently sees 
many rooks, that the plural seemed more appropriate than the 
singular; it even sounded silly, when one was going to write of 
flocks numbering many, many hundreds, to put “ the rook.” 

Every morning and evening during the summer, autumn and 
winter a rook flock passes over my home, for the house is situated 
on one of their high roads, which they regularly use on their way 
to and from the great rookery on the banks of the Severn. As 
soon as it is light one may hear the “ caw-caw” of the passing 
birds, and if it is a fine morning see them flapping and sailing 
leisurely along overhead. If there is but little wind, and it is 
really fine weather, they will be so high up that they appear like 
tiny dots of black against the blue sky. The stream will continue 
to fly over for about half an hour, it being very impressive to 
watch the steadily moving crowd of specks, and listen to the 
murmur of their distant cawing—for they talk, talk, talk all 
the time. 

The behaviour of the rooks varies with the state of the weather, 
a stormy day bringing them down so close to the ground that it 
seems strange they do not collide with the tree tops or farm 
buildings, as they tack and veer in the teeth of the prevalent 
westerly wind. They slide down almost to the ground, then fly 
straight up, and whirl backwards and forwards as a gust catches 
them, until they look like storm-carried dry leaves being tossed 
against the grey sky by the sportive gale, but soon come lower, 
and seeking the shelter of the valleys manage to struggle on. 
However bad the gale they never turn back, but go on to their 
feeding-grounds. 
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When the light begins to wane they commence to come home 
again, this time flying higher up, for the evening is calmer than 
the morning, and what wind there is is behind them. The first 
warning of their coming is several dark specks low down on the 
western sky, now glowing with a rosy light, where the sun is fast 
disappearing, these gradually mount higher, and can be seen 
distinctly as rooks flip-flapping along. The heavy grey clouds 
above, tinged with a faint suggestion of gold, tell by the way 
they hurry across the sky that the upper air is far from quiet, and 
the unsteady flight of the half-dozen or so rooks that constitute 
the vanguard denote that it is not all smooth sailing at their 
altitude. Every now and then they drop lower, and have to 
mount up again, which is quite unlike their flight in still air. 
Hardly have they passed over than more dark specks appear 
against the sunset, and yet more, “ thick and fast they come at 
last, and more and more and more.” Soon they are overhead, 
for though they do not appear to fly fast, really their pace is 
great. The column is not very broad, twenty birds seldom flying 
abreast, nor do they fly one above the other, but even when the 
leaders are disappearing in the east (if the air is clear one can just 
see them descend into their rookery) the column is still coming 
from the west. Sometimes there is a break in the ranks, but in 
a second or two another detachment comes along, and this 
continues for from fifteen minutes to perhaps half an hour. At 
last the column gets thinner and thinner, but for a little time 
after the cawing of the main body has died away in the distance, 
small troops and scattered birds come hurrying through the 
twilight. 

Tennyson speaks of 

. . . the many winter’d crow that leads theclanging rookery home, 
and the idea is widely spread that these birds have some system 
of government. Many and many a time have I watched them 
passing thus, but have never been able to identify “the many 
winter’d crow ’’—other people beside the great poet will allude 
to rooks as “ crows,” treating the word as synonymous for “ big 
black birds.” But as to a leader among the rooks, it is a difficult 
question to decide whether there is any such arrangement among 
them or not. For instance, nobody watching them wing their 
way across the heavens could say which bird it is, they are 
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constantly changing their positions in the column, those in front 
will perhaps let their comrades go past them, while others much 
further back will make a spurt and overtake their hitherto 
leaders. As to the separate detachments of which the long line 
is frequently composed, the trailers from one flock can be also 
regarded as the vanguard of the next. But all the same, the idea 
that these birds are led by one of their number, probably dis- 
tinguished for its age, wisdom, and experience, is very widely 
spread among the inhabitants of the countryside, and though 
it is impossible to confirm it, it is equally impossible to contra- 
dict it, while the methodical way in which they conduct all their 
affairs is certainly a wonderful example of organisation among 
birds. 

The home to which the rooks thus wend their way is, as I said 
before, situated on the banks of the Severn. The valley is 
clothed with thick woods composed of ash and oak, with an 
undergrowth of hazel and other bushes, and in the tops of the tall 
trees may be seen the masses of twigs that the rooks have collected 
as nests. It is soon apparent, a few casual glances will tell, that 
these nests bear no proportion to the number of the rooks one has 
seen going to and fro along their highway, and which are probably 
but a tenth, or even twentieth, of the number that go in and out 
by other roads. The fact of the matter is that this is a roosting 
rookery, and only a comparatively small number of the birds 
breed here. As a sleeping-place it is the most important in 
Shropshire, and they come many, many miles to roost here, the 
reason apparently being that the river running north and south 
its steep-sided valley shelters them from the two most frequent 
winds, namely the west and the east, and it is seldom that they 
feel even a really bad gale. 

It is an even more wonderful sight to watch the rooks coming 
into the rookery than it is to watch them upon the way there, for 
one sees the meeting of the various throngs instead of a mere 
portion of them flying steadily on their way home. I shall never 
forget watching their arrival one November afternoon. It had 
been a cold, cheerless day, and chilly winds were stirring the bare 
boughs of the tall trees that showed the delicate tracery of their 
branches against the grey clouds which, charged with rain, were 
hastening across the sky. The swollen condition of the river 
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testified that they had already shed a portion of their burden on 
the distant Welsh Hills. As I turned my eyes from the brown 
flood waters, whirling logs and other things down their course, I 
caught sight of the first rooks arriving over the hill-top, and 
almost at the same moment the vanguard of another flock came 
in from the opposite side of the valley. They floated quietly 
towards one another, and then swung backwards and forwards 
over the river, while the air was filled with the murmur of their 
cawing. Still they continued to come, and fresh streams poured 
in from different directions; one long line came up the course of 
the river, another division came down stream, still another from 
the direction of the setting sun, the dark specks that composed it 
showing plainly against the golden light, which was beginning to 
gild the western horizon, and shoot bars of rosy tint to illuminate 
the dull clouds overhead. 

The cawing kept increasing in volume until the noise was like 
that of waves breaking upon a beach, just a continuous roar in 
which it was impossible to distinguish any single sound. The air 
seemed full of the black specks, there were myriads of them, all 
rising and falling, twisting and twirling; and this went on for 
what seemed ages—though I suppose it was not more than a 
quarter of an hour—but all the time new comers kept adding to 
the throng, until the air appeared to be packed with birds backed 
by the golden glory of the light of the setting sun, but even as 
that light began to fade the evolutions changed, and the birds 
that had been mounting higher and higher above the flooded 
river, began to sink; swiftly they swooped towards the rushing 
water, only to part into two equal flocks and drop into the tall 
trees on either bank. 

I turned and made my way homewards through the fast- 
gathering night, but even as I did so a dull roar, softened by the. 
distance into a pleasant murmur, sounded in my ears, and I knew 
the rooks were conversing still. And all through my mile and a 
half walk I could hear it behind me. 

As the winter passes into spring the flocks going to and fro get 
gradually smaller, for the majority of the birds begin to nest very 
early, a large proportion going off to distant spots which are only 
used as rookeries in the breeding-season, others remaining on the 
banks of the Severn, but too busy to be able to go to the usual 
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feeding-grounds and having instead to search for food nearer 
home. A notable point is that the big rook flocks hardly ever 
hunt for food in the fields near the rookery, but go some miles 
away before commencing the search, so in the spring-time the 
much worried parents with clamorous youngsters to feed have 
not far to go to find the wherewithal to satisfy their needs. These 
old birds are a great nuisance to neighbouring farmers, for though 
there can be no doubt that they do destroy many harmful insects, 
and so on, they also have a well-developed taste for newly planted 
grain and other things it would be more desirable they should 
leave alone, to say nothing of their love for eggs. Neither a hen 
that has “ stolen her nest,” partridge, or pheasant is safe from 
the cunning eye of the rook, who will fly along the hedgerows and 
over the bushes, carefully hunting for the eggs, and they must be 
very well hidden if they are to escape. Once the bird catches 
sight of them their fate is sealed, for with every care not to spill 
the precious contents, it will, as the country people express it, 
“suck them,” though really its method of eating them is to 
hammer a hole in the shell with its sharp, strong beak and then 
sip the liquid up like a fowl drinking. No wonder that the keeper 
hates the sight of the “ crow,” as he calls the solitary rook, for it 
does the birds under his charge more harm than almost any of 
the other creatures he regards as foes. Besides the game birds, 
the rook destroys large numbers of eggs belonging to other species. 
The plover, lapwing or pewit suffers especially at its hands, or 
perhaps one should say beak, for notwithstanding the beautiful 
protective coloration of the eggs, which so exactly resemble the 
ground they lie on, the rook discerns many a clutch. In vain do 
the owners fly screaming at the foe, they can seldom drive it 
away, and their cries of “ pe-wit! pe-wit!” generally die down to 
a mournful lament for the scattered shells of what, a short time 
before, were four neatly placed eggs, lying with their pointed ends 
to the centre of the little hollow that constituted the nest. 

As soon as the young rooks, having mastered the art of flying 
and escaped the dangers of “ rook-shooting,” are ready to leave 
their home, their parents escort them from the rookery out into 
the neighbouring woods, where they remain for some time, at 
first not even going home to roost. These young birds are 
handsome creatures, as they stalk about the fields, gravely 
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turning over the patches of manure and searching for any grubs 
that may have been hidden beneath; their plumage is thick and 
glossy, their beaks clothed at the base with long black hairs, and 
they have generally a youthful and well-to-do appearance. Their 
parents look sadly dilapidated by comparison, for their feathers 
are worn after the labours of looking after a family, and their 
beaks are undecorated save by bare wrinkled white skin. It was 
supposed that the wiry feathers round the beaks of first-year birds 
were subsequently worn off by delving in the ground after grubs, 
&c., but now it is believed that the loss comes about without 
mechanical friction, since birds kept in captivity and with no 
opportunity of digging have lost their feathers in just the same 
manner and at the same time as free ones. Probably it is an 
advantage, when the rook does so much prodding in the soil, that 
its beak should not be surrounded, like many other members of 
the crow family, with feathers covering the nostrils, which in its 
case would only become the means of collecting particles of dirt 
and causing it annoyance and discomfort. No doubt natural 
selection has gradually weeded out all birds that exhibited any 
tendency to keep these adornments after they reached maturity. 
As the summer advances the flocks begin to increase in 
numbers, the parties from the small rookeries come home to roost, 
and soon the setting sun sees again the great flocks winging their 
way back each evening to those woods on either side of the river. 
In the mornings I once more hear the “ caw-cawing” as the 
stream passes overhead, on its way to distant feeding-grounds. 
As they get farther away from home this great flock splits up into 
lesser ones, each division setting about the labour of the day, 
namely, finding plenty of food for all. It is very difficult to 
approach unsuspected the spot where they are feeding, for there 
are nearly always one or more left on the top of some high tree, 
who, the moment they see the faintest sign of danger, or anything 
moving, give a warning note, and up flies the whole flock, to put 
as quickly as possible a safe distance between themselves and a 
possible gun. So usual is it for one or two rooks to remain behind 
on a tree, while the rest go down and feed, that the farmers 
declare they are sentinels placed there on purpose, to warn the 
rest should danger appear, and that they take the duty in turn. 
Though if one waits and watches them long enough, one will 
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generally see the last bird fly down and join its comrades. Then 
is the observer's opportunity to creep up behind a fence, and 
peeping through get a view of the flock at work. The first thing 
that strikes him is that all the birds are not rooks, there are many 
jackdaws with them, sometimes quite a fifth of the flock will 
consist of the smaller bird, whose wicked-looking grey eye and 
grey capped head marks it at any distance, while when on the 
wing its voice, to say nothing of its smaller size, makes distinction 
easy. These jackdaws make the rookery their home, except 
during the breeding season, when they go off to hollow trees, 
ruined buildings, and such suitable nesting sites, but at other 
periods of the year they appear to be great friends with the rooks, 
going everywhere with them, and sharing in the advantages of 
the flock system. Other birds know of and appreciate the 
watchful habits of the rooks, and as one peeps through the fence 
one will see hundreds of busy starlings hurrying along, each 
parting the grass-blades as quickly as it can, and picking out the 
snugly hidden insects, reposing complete confidence in their large 
black friends who will not let them get “caught napping.” 
Stranger still, here are the plovers consorting with what a little 
time before they regarded as their great enemy, and with good 
grounds too; now they pay not the faintest attention to the rooks, 
but run quietly about, now and again bowing to the ground when 
they see something that is worth picking up, or else stand on one 
leg, with head sunk between their shoulders, and take “ forty 
winks,” for they know they are safe. 

The whole scene will be changed in a second should the two or 
three watchful rooks perched on a tall tree see anything they 
consider suspicious. The moment the sentinel gives the warning 
caw, every bird in the meadow will take flight, and whereas the 
various species had been more or less mingled together, they will, 
as soon as they are in the air, separate into their respective flocks, 
the rooks and the jackdaws will fly off to the tall trees and there 
take up their posts; the pewits will wheel and turn in the air, 
showing first dark and then white against the clouds, as they 
expose first their white underparts and then their green backs; 
the starlings will take a flight round too, moving with the pre- 
cision of a well-drilled regiment. But soon—if the alarm was a 
false one—the rooks will fly down one by one from their perches 
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on the trees; the starlings will return to their work of insect 
hunting, all alighting at the same instance, and then running 
about more busily than ever, anxious to make up for the few 
minutes that have been lost; and the plovers returning in small 
detachments. But should the cry of danger have been well 
founded, the scene is very different, the various kinds of birds 
going off in different directions, soon there is not one to be seen, 
and the meadow that lately presented so much animated life will 
not have a moving thing to show. 

If there is anything the rooks consider really worth eating 
they will soon be back again, as the farmer with a field of newly 
planted grain knows to his cost. A scarecrow, if well made and 
lifelike, may keep them off for a few hours, but they soon find out 
it is only a dummy, and may even use it as a convenient perch 
ere going down to feed. If the figure is moved from place to place 
every day, it takes them longer to find out that it is harmless, and 
that they may feed under its very feet with impunity, but the 
only certain method of keeping them off is a man with a gun. 
After two or three of them have fallen victims, the others will 
take the hint if they see the bodies of their friends and relatives 
dangling from a stick stuck in the middle of the field. 

It is said that in many cases where rooks have been convicted 
of pulling up young corn they were really in search of “ wire- 
worms,” and conferring considerable benefit by destroying these 
pests, for the sprouting grain was in every case being devoured by 
the destructive grubs. But there are very few farmers that will 
believe the rook is sometimes a friend as well as a foe—they know 
the damage it does, while they can see no evidence of the benefit 
conferred. 

“What!” asked one of their number, and a typical small 
farmer, “What! Am TI to believe as how them birds as digs up 
the ’tatoes, and peas, and does no end of damage to other things, 
are only pullin’ up the wheat to get at the grubs—then I don’t!” 

There can be no doubt that rooks will get up the newly planted 
potatoes, and that they like peas too, digging them up as soon as 
the delicate green shoots begin to push through the soil and show 
where the dainty morsels are to be found but two or three inches 
below the surface of the ground, and it does not take them long, 
if unmolested, to spoil the whole field. 
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So if the boy, “ scaring crows,” has disappeared from the fields, 
it is not because the farmer has developed a greater love for rooks 
than he bore them in days past, but merely because compulsory 
education has called away the lad who formerly was only too 
glad to earn a few pence in this easy fashion, and as the older 
labourer is too expensive for his time to be wasted in this way, 
the employer has to depend on his gun and the artificial scare- 
crow—even when during the autumn months the cunning thieves 
carry off the walnuts from the trees by his house, a lucky shot is 
his only remedy, so it is not really extraordinary that the only 
good he will lay to their credit is that they will sometimes follow 
the plough and pick up the worms, grubs, and insects exposed in 
the newly turned furrow. They know the ploughman will not 
hurt them, and they follow close behind the instrument, each being 
eager to get the choicest morsels before its comrades. The 
farmer will not even take a friendly interest in the rooks when 
they choose his meadows as the meeting-place where the various 
small bands meet, and after much cawing return home together 
as one large flock; but I think his dislike is easily understood, 
though, as I have said before, I hardly think he does these 
interesting birds full justice. 

FRANCES PITT. 
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Wasuineton, March 9, 1912 

On February 26, 1815, Napoleon escaped from Elba. Then 
followed the Hundred Days, and on June 18 his star set for ever 
on the field of Waterloo. Unless Mr. Roosevelt is superior to 
all superstition he may well feel troubled by one of the most 
extraordinary coincidences ever known in politics. On February 
26 the announcement of Mr. Roosevelt’s candidacy for the 
Republican nomination was published in the newspapers of 
this country. On June 18 the Republican national convention 
will convene. The selection of the anniversary of the battle 
of Waterloo for the meeting of the Republican convention was 
purely accidental. The members of the Republican national 
committee, when they met in this city last December, took that 
date because by the unwiitten law of politics the convention is 
always held six months after the meeting of the national com- 
mittee, and the eighteenth was about the middle of the month, 
which seemed a convenient time. After the committee ad- 
journed, and some outsiders with better memories for historical 
dates than they possessed told them of the ominous day they had 
selected, they were greatly mortified, but the mischief had been 
done and could not be repaired. The call for the convention 
had already been issued and to have rescinded it would have 
been a confession of cowardice that no man was brave enough 
to make. The day had to stand, and many persons who believe 
that the Republicans are doomed to defeat said it was the most 
appropriate day that could have been selected. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s selection of February 26 to make his announce- 
ment, it is to be presumed, was equally a matter of pure chance. 
He wanted his answer to the Governors to appear Monday 
morning, for the Monday morning newspapers as a rule are the 
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thinnest of the week, and they are always glad of an important 
piece of news for that day. Mr. Roosevelt knows this. When 
he was President, Sunday afternoon was usually the time 
selected by him for making important announcements so as to 
command the greatest attention, as he felt sure that what he 
said would not be overshadowed by other matter. The selection 
of Monday, then, was intentional, but the date was a matter 
of chance. Circumstances conspired that he should make his 
reply at the time when he did. He could not have made it 
earlier, he might have postponed it for a week, but he was anxious 
to get the announcement of his candidacy before the country 
while it was still heatedly discussing his Columbus speech. It 
was therefore not with deliberation but merely by accident 
that he completed the chain of coincidence by taking the anni- 
versary of the date of Elba to make it known that he would 
accept the nomination if it should be tendered to him. The 
superstitious see in this association of dates Mr. Roosevelt’s 
defeat. Has fate turned on the man of luck and destiny? Has 
he embarked on the journey that began in Elba and ended at 
Waterloo ? 


The formal announcement of Mr. Roosevelt’s candidacy 
created no great surprise although it caused some excitement 
and has been the topic for endless discussion. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
actions for the last few months have indicated clearly enough 
that he was anxious to become a candidate, the only doubt in the 
minds of most persons being whether he would consider it wise 
to risk defeat, for in the opinion of some of his closest friends he 
invites certain defeat. If Mr. Roosevelt felt sure he could be 
elected he would unquestionably offer himself as a candidate, 
but could he feel sure? Evidently he has disposed of that 
doubt to his own satisfaction. 

Mr. Roosevelt, before he can be elected, has to make two 
separate campaigns. First, he must secure the nomination, 
and to be successful he must defeat Mr. Taft. In accordance 
with precedent Mr. Taft is entitled to a renomination, for it is 
the unwritten law of politics that a President shall be 
given two terms; it is practically forced upon the party to 
renominate the President ; not to do so is an admission that the 
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President has been a failure, and in American politics it is 
impossible to separate the President from his party. If the 
President has been a failure, then so has his party; but the 
party goes to the country and asks to be returned to power 
because of the things it has accomplished and the wisdom with 
which it has administered the Government. The President is 
either the greatest asset of the party or its heaviest liability. 
When the President is repudiated and denied a second nomination 
it is because there is a split in the party. That is the situation 
confronting the Republican party to-day. 

Mr. Roosevelt is not the choice of a majority of his party. 
He is the hope of a faction. That faction, variously known as 
Progressives, Insurgents, and by sundry other names, but who are, 
whatever their name, Radicals, whose Radicalism ranges from 
what would be considered merely advanced Liberalism in 
England to the revolutionary doctrines of German Socialism 
improved by American ideas, find Mr. Taft too Conservative 
and see in Mr. Roosevelt the Radical to make Radicalism a 
reality. It is a peculiar thing that in this country no one has 
yet had the courage boldly to admit that he is a Radical or 
frankly to avow that he is preaching Radical doctrine. There 
is so much horror of the word, it is a term of such opprobrium, 
it is as terrifying as communism or anarchy that men must either 
hide their faith behind an apology or make excuses for it. Not 
even Mr. Roosevelt has dared acknowledge himself a Radical ; 
on the contrary, he constantly says that what he preaches is 
true Conservatism, and he advocates it to save the country from 
the horrors of Radicalism; his followers call themselves Pro- 
gressives, and they take pains to have it made clear that a 
Progressive policy is very different from a Radical. 

But while the Radicals find Mr. Taft too Conservative it is 
only within the last few days that the issue between Radicalism 
and Conservatism has been sharply defined. I shall come to 
that later. Heretofore they have confined themselves to vague 
generalities. They have denounced Mr. Taft for being too 
closely affiliated with the “‘ interests” without feeling it necessary 
to set forth their complaint in an indictment; they have 
objected to many things that he has done and perhaps more 
things that he has left undone ; but while they have continually 
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attacked Mr. Taft for his Conservatism there have been no 
Radical articles of belief, and the faith of the Radical was what 
each Radical chose to make it. Mr. Taft was always under 
suspicion ; Mr. Roosevelt was taken on faith. 


The contest between Mr. Taft and Mr. Roosevelt is a struggle 
between Conservatism and Radicalism. If the majority of the 
Republican Party is Conservative Mr. Taft will be nominated ; 
if the majority is Radical Mr. Roosevelt will be the Republican 
candidate. We are yet to have it determined officially where 
command of the majority lies, but indications point to Mr. Taft. 

Mr. Roosevelt has made the issue. On the twenty-first of 
last month he made a speech before the Ohio constitutional 
convention at Columbus in the course of which he avowed himself 
a believer not only in the recall of judges, but he went to the 
extreme length of radical doctrine by advocating the recall of 
judicial decisions. In previous articles I have explained that the 
Radicals have championed the recall; that is, the power given 
to the people to remove an elective municipal or state official 
by voting him out of office before the expiration of his term. 
Advanced Radicals would have judges subject to the recall, 
while moderate Radicals have desired to exclude the judiciary, 
as they fear that if judges were dependent upon popular whim, 
the bench would no longer be independent and judges would 
decide questions not upon the facts or the law but according 
to what they believed to be the will of the majority, which 
would make law a farce and put justice at the mercy of the mob. 
Mr. Taft has taken strong ground against the recall of the 
judiciary, and his position is that of all other Conservatives. 
He has made several speeches on the subject, and in all of them 
he has declared with great vigour and earnestness that the 
operation of the recall would cause irretrievable injury. 

In his speech Mr. Roosevelt met the President’s challenge. 
“There is no public servant and no private man whom I place 
above a judge of the best type and very few whom I rank beside 
him,” he said. After describing the ideal judge he continued : 


Onr aim is to get the type of judge I have described, to keep him on the 
>ench as long as possible, and to keep off the bench, and if necessary take off 
the bench, the wrong type of judge. . . . Either the recall will have to be 
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adopted or else it will have to be made much easier than it now is to get rid, not 
merely of a bad judge, but of a judge who, however virtuous, has grown so out 
of touch with social needs and facts that he is unfit longer to render good service 
on the bench, 


Judges can now be removed by impeachment, but impeachment, 
Mr. Roosevelt asserted, was too slow and there should be, he said, 
“a quicker, more summary and more drastic method.” 

Mr. Roosevelt went.further than most of the Radicals. He 
not only gave his approval to the recall of judges but also to the 
“ recall of judicial decisions.” 


There is one kind of recall in which I very earnestly believe, and the immediate 
adoption of which I urge [Mr. Roosevelt said]. When a judge decides a con- 
stitutional question, when he decides what the people as a whole can or cannot 
do, the people should have the right to recall that decision if they think it 
wrong. .. . The decision of a State court on a constitutional question should 
be subject to revision by the people of the State. When the supreme court of 
the State declares a given statute unconstitutional because in conflict with the 
State or national constitution, its opinion should be subject to revision by the 
people themselves. 


It may be well here to explain the full significance of this. 
In the United States laws are frequently passed by the State 
legislatures in a hasty and crude fashion; even Congress has 
been known to pass laws that have been declared unconsti- 
tutional. The average member of a legislature is not a man of 
much education or a high order of intelligence ; in the State 
legislatures as in Congress any one is permitted to introduce a 
Bill, which does not have to be drafted by counsel, as a Bill 
introduced in Parliament, but often goes before the legislature 
or the committee so clumsily drawn and so badly written and 
expressed that it has no clear meaning. It is licked into shape 
in some sort of fashion ; but often to satisfy what is believed to 
be the popular demand it is allowed to become a law, although 
there may be grave doubts as to its constitutionality and it 
is so ambiguous that its enforcement would be impossible. I 
have known the same sort of thing to be done in Congress, where 
of course the standard of intelligence is much higher than in the 
State legislatures. In England a law is the enactment of 
Parliament, in America the enactment of Congress or a State 
legislature may be, but not necessarily is, law; for its validity 
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depends upon whether it passes the test of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, in case it is a law passed by Congress, or 
the State Supreme Court, if it is a law passed by the legislature ; 
and should there arise a question affecting the constitution of 
the United States, then there is an appeal from the State Court 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. Now what Mr. 
Roosevelt proposes is that when an ignorant or venal legislature 
passes a law believed to be unconstitutional, and a person whose 
property or rights are affected takes an appeal from the legis- 
lature to the Supreme Court of the State, and the court decides 
that the law is unconstitutional and therefore null and void, 
the people are to have the right to reverse the action of the 
court and to declare that the law is in force. 

If any considerable number of people [Mr. Roosevelt said] feel that the 

decision is in defiance of justice they should be given the right by petition to 
bring before the voters . . . the question whether or not the judges’ inter- 
pretation of the Constitution is to be sustained. If it is sustained, well and 
good; if not, then the popular verdict is to be accepted as final, the decision is 
to be treated as reversed, and the construction of the Constitution definitely 
decided.” 
If this doctrine became a settled policy there would be no 
stability and no certainty, for the Constitution might be changed 
from daytoday. The Constitution of any State may be amended 
by its people, but as the Constitution is the organic law changes 
are not lightly encouraged. The very body before which Mr. 
Roosevelt made his address was assembled to make changes in 
the Constitution of the State of Ohio, and Constitutional amend- 
ments are continually being voted upon by the various States so 
as to enable them to keep abreast of modern progress. That, 
however, is ajvery different thing from subjecting the Con- 
stitution to the whim of the people and making a decision of the 
highest court of the State reviewable and reversible if the electors 
think—and of course it is only a matter of opinion—that the 
judges have not correctly interpreted the Constitution. Most 
persons believe that the judges are better qualified to determine 
a question of law than the people, a majority of whom have no 
knowledge of law. 


Whether what Mr. Roosevelt proposes is right or wrong is 
of less consequence, so far as his immediate political fortunes 
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are concerned, than whether a majority of the people consider it 
right or wrong. The extreme Radicals have thrown up their 
hats in glee and proclaimed that now they not only have a 
leader but an issue, and that the people will be given the power 
to make their own laws and to say what those laws mean, which 
will restore to them the mastery that has been stolen by the 
plutocrats, whose tools the judges are. Mr. Roosevelt has 
always given encouragement to this feeling. He has freely 
criticised the courts and shown the contemptuous opinion he held 
of judges who decided cases contrary to the way in which he 
considered they ought to be decided. Serious men, men who 
are Mr. Roosevelt’s friends as well as those who are not, are 
shocked. Mr. Lodge, for instance, Mr. Roosevelt’s most intimate 
friend, publicly announces that despite a friendship of thirty 
years’ standing he cannot support him for the nomination. 
Senator Borah, of Idaho, one of the militant Progressives and a 
great admirer of Mr. Roosevelt, declared that the recall of 
judicial decisions was bosh. 

When Mr. Bryan was for the first time nominated for the 
Presidency in 1896 a paragraph in the platform was construed 
by Democrats and Republicans alike as an attack upon the 
Supreme Court, and it had as much to do with his defeat as his 
advocacy of free silver. A Democratic Congress passed an 
income-tax law which the Supreme Court declared to be uncon- 
stitutional. Referring to this decision the platform said : 

But for this decision by the Supreme Court there would be no deficit in the 
revenue under the law passed by a Democratic Congress in strict pursuance of 
the uniform decisions of that Court for nearly one hundred years, that Court 
having in that decision sustained Constitutional objections to its enactment 


which had previously been overruled by the ablest judges who have ever sat on 
the bench. 


In an article in the New York Review of Reviews for September 
of that year this language was used : 


Furthermore, the Chicago convention attacked the Supreme Court. Again this 
represents a species of atavism—that is, of recurrence to the ways of thought of 
remote barbarian ancestors. Savages do not like an independent and upright 
judiciary. They want the judge to decide their way, and if he does not they 
want to behead him. 


The writer of that article was Mr. Theodore Roosevelt. 
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What Mr. Roosevelt said in 1896 many persons are saying 
and thinking in this year of grace. They do not believe in 
atavism, they are opposed to recalling judges and judicial 
decisions with an axe. Mr. Roosevelt by his advocacy of the recall 
of judges and the recall of judicial decisions has forfeited the 
support of the great majority of lawyers, just as Mr. Bryan 
did ; professional men generally, the men of large wealth, who 
fear they would be deprived of their property rights if the judges 
had to decide to please the people; the Conservative middle 
class who have been taught to have respect for the courts. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s strength comes from the West, where the Radical 
sentiment is very strong. The West does not send a sufficient 
number of delegates to the convention to control the nomination ; 
to be nominated Mr. Roosevelt must hold not only the unbroken 
strength of the West but he must also have delegates from the 
East and the South. Mr. Roosevelt’s friends admit that it is 
hopeless to expect anything in the East, and their only hope 
is to break down President Taft’s strength in the South. As 
the Republican party in the South is in a minority, and is largely 
if not entirely controlled by Federal office-holders, who receive 
their appointments from the President, Mr. Taft’s chances for 
holding the southern delegates are better than Mr. Roosevelt’s, 
but the southern delegates are notoriously venal and their 
ambition is always to be on the winning side. If Mr. Taft goes 
into the convention with almost enough delegates to nominate 
him he can count with confidence on the southern delegates 
coming to his support ; but if Mr. Roosevelt’s strength is nearly 
equal to that of Mr. Taft, the southern delegates will be open to 
“ persuasion.” Unless all calculations are at fault, Mr. Taft 
will go to the convention with such a long lead over his opponent 
that his nomination on the first ballot may be expected. 


In addition to encountering the opposition that his Columbus 
speech aroused, Mr. Roosevelt must beat down the prejudice 
that exists against athird term. It is the unwritten Constitution 
that no President shall serve more than two terms, that example 
having been set by Washington and adhered to by all his 
successors with the exception of General Grant, whose friends 
essayed to nominate him for a third time, but were unsuccessful. 
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Mr. Roosevelt’s supporters claim that as he was elected once 
only he has not served two terms, as he succeeded to the Pre- 
sidency on the death of McKinley, but here Mr. Roosevelt 
disagrees with his friends, for he has made it a matter of public 
record that he regards himself as having served two terms 
and therefore was ineligible for re-election. On the night of 
November 8, 1904, when he had been elected for what he 
described as his second term, Mr. Roosevelt made this official 
announcement : 


Iam deeply sensible of the honour done me by the American people in thus 
expressing their confidence in what I have done and what I have tried todo. I 
appreciate to the full the solemn responsibility this confidence imposes upon me, 
and I shall do all that in my power lies not to forfeit it. 

On the 4th of March next I shall have served three and a half years and 
this three and a half years constitutes my first term. The wise custom which 
limits the President to two terms regards the substance and not the form, and 
under no circumstances will I be a candidate for or accept another nomination. 


The opposition to the third term would be difficult enough 
for Mr. Roosevelt or any other man to overcome, but when it is 
weighted down by the disclaimer on the part of Mr. Roosevelt 


never again to be a candidate or never to accept another nomina- 
tion, that alone, many politicians say, will be sufficient to bring 
about his defeat, and that is an opinion shared in by many men 
who are not politicians but who claim the right to think and 
act for themselves and to form their own judgment of men and 
the motives that govern them. To these men a pledge is a 
pledge and a promise given voluntarily is something too solemn 
to be lightly broken because it has become inconvenient. Mr. 
Roosevelt explains his changed attitude regarding the nomination 
by saying that when he made his renunciation in 1904 he in- 
tended that it should be read as implying that he would not 
be a candidate for a third consecutive term, but Mr. Roosevelt’s 
opponents say that is absurd on the face of it. Had Mr. Roosevelt 
sought to inform the public, these men say, that he would not be 
a candidate for a third consecutive term, that is in 1908, he would 
have said so in those exact words instead of using such sweeping 
and unqualified language as “under no circumstances will I 
be a candidate for or accept another nomination.” “ Under no 
circumstances ” did not refer to 1908 or any other precise date 
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that Mr. Roosevelt had in mind but failed to reveal; it meant, 
if it meant anything, the newspapers and persons opposed to 
Mr. Roosevelt’s candidacy assert, that never again would Mr. 
Roosevelt be a candidate and that by his own act he had made 
his return to the White House impossible. This is confirmed 
by the words used by Mr. Roosevelt immediately preceding 
those in which he declared that he would never again be a candi- 
date. He refers “ to the wise custom which limits the President 
to two terms.” That “ wise custom,” as of course Mr. Roosevelt 
well knew, made no distinction between three terms, whether 
they were consecutive or non-consecutive. The wise custom 
that owed its origin to Washington and Jefferson limited the 
Presidency to two terms, and the custom was respected by 
every President with the sole exception of General Grant, whose 
friends attempted to defy the tradition by nominating him for 
a third term. It is a historical fact known to every schoolboy— 
and it would be an insult to Mr. Roosevelt’s intelligence to 
suggest that he alone was in ignorance of it—that what General 
Grant’s friends proposed was precisely on all fours with what 
Mr. Roosevelt now proposes. General Grant’s third term was 
not consecutive. He had been four years out of office when the 
attempt was made to nominate him. The attempt failed, 
and its failure was further proof to the great majority of the 
American people that the “ wise custom” of limiting the 
Presidency to two terms was not to be changed. 

There is no doubt that the opposition to the third term is 
very strong in the East, but Mr. Roosevelt’s friends say it need 
not be seriously considered as a factor in the West, for the West 
is not wedded to tradition, and it would support Mr. Roosevelt 
no matter what the traditions or how strong the unwritten 
law. Mr. Roosevelt relies on the West to nominate him— 
without the West he can do nothing—but it is a mistake to 
suppose that the West is unanimous in advocacy of his nomina- 
tion, although it is of course true that Mr. Roosevelt is stronger 
in the West than Mr. Taft. Still, according to all reports there 
is a good deal of Taft sentiment scattered throughout the West, 
and the President’s managers say that in nearly every Western 
state some Taft delegates will be elected. 
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When Mr. Roosevelt was President his great hold over the 
country was due to the fact that, speaking broadly, he had 
practically the solid support of the Press; with few exceptions 
the leading newspapers upheld him, and those papers that were 
opposed to him found it politic not to be too severe in their 
criticism. The Press has now completely reversed its attitude 
and the leading newspapers of the country are vigorously fighting 
him. In New York City only one newspaper, and that not of 
the first rank, is supporting his candidacy; in Philadelphia 
there is only one, in Boston there are none, in Chicago there is 
one, and so it goes in the other great centres. During Mr. 
Roosevelt’s Presidency the Democratic newspapers were his 
champions ; and the Democratic Press and Democrats in Congress 
often gave Mr. Roosevelt more loyal support than the news- 
papers or men of his own party. From that source Mr. Roosevelt 
can now expect no support, for two reasons. For a number 
of years Democratic newspapers and Democrats of the better 
sort have been trying to rid themselves of the incubus of Mr. 
Bryan and his Radical doctrines; now comes Mr. Roosevelt 
with doctrines who out-Radicals the Radical Bryan, and of 
course Mr. Roosevelt can look for no encouragement from 
Conservative Democracy. But apart from that, the Democrats 
believe this is their year and they have united in fighting the 
common enemy, and one of their first moves is to discredit Mr. 
Roosevelt, so that in the event of his nomination he will have a 
desperate fight to overcome the feeling that has been aroused 
against him. 

The Republican papers, which naturally must support their 
party, are backing Mr. Taft against Mr. Roosevelt because they 
fear that Mr. Roosevelt’s nomination spells certain disaster. 
They are by no means confident that Mr. Taft can be elected, 
but his chances, they think, are a great deal better than his 
rival’s. The modern newspaper follows rather than moulds 
public opinion, and the newspapers undoubtedly believe they 
are voicing the sentiment of their communities in advocating 
the renomination of Mr. Taft. They base their opposition to 
Mr. Roosevelt on the strong prejudice supposed to exist against 
the third term, on the injury that would be done to society were 
the doctrines set forth by Mr. Roosevelt in his Columbus speech 
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incorporated into law, and what they term Mr. Roosevelt’s 
unfairness in trying to obtain the nomination when by right Mr. 
Taft is entitled to a second term. The last cause of complaint 
is perhaps quite as effective as the other two. American politics 
are often crooked, but the public does not openly countenance 
the betrayal of a man by his friend, and that is the way the 
affair appeals to the average man; who may not know the real 
merits of the case but who has a fairly good sense of justice 
and resents what seems to him like double dealing. 


Whether the Republican nomination is worth anything 
this year is doubtful, to say the least. The Republican party 
is so badly split at the present time that it is a grave question 
whether the breach can be healed ; whether in the event of Mr. 
Taft’s nomination Mr. Roosevelt’s followers, who are now busily 
engaged in denouncing Mr. Taft, will not sulk or vote for the 
Democratic candidate rather than see Mr. Taft elected; and 
should Mr. Roosevelt be nominated, perhaps as many Republicans 
will bolt him as Democrats deserted Mr. Bryan in 1896, when 
his Radical and free silver views compelled the Conservatives 
to vote for McKinley or to throw their votes away on Palmer, 
the “hard money” Democratic candidate. This year there 
will be no third candidate, and Republicans must either vote 
for the nominee of their party or support their opponent. No 
matter who is nominated, it is believed that the defeated faction 
will resent the victory of their opponents and seek revenge, 
which gives the Democrats every reason for feeling confident 
and convinces them they have an excellent opportunity to carry 
the next election. The Republicans may perhaps win if they 
are united, but divided their defeat is inevitable. 


A. Maurice Low. 


FURTHER NOTES ON 
PROFESSOR BERGSON’S PHILOSOPHY * 


In the following notes I venture to suggest certain reasons why 
students of M. Bergson’s philosophy should think twice before 
throwing themselves unreservedly into his arms, as has been 
so much the fashion of late. I can point out, I believe, indis- 
putable and grave defects in his method, unsound data, and 
erratic conclusions. I have selected the more tangible issues, 
where tests are more easily applied, and I submit that he fails 
under the tests. If, notwithstanding, his admirers accept him as 
a prophet with a message, trusting him in the intangible, though 
his grasp of the tangible is so insecure, there would seem to be no 
more to say. Even at that they should recognise to what they 
stand committed. These are only notes, and have only this sort 
of connection. I am not attempting what I might call a frontal 
attack on M. Bergson’s main position, only pointing to certain 
defects of method, and even of temperament, that must throw 
doubt on his supposed discoveries. 

In a former article I dealt with M. Bergson as critic of Darwin, 
and I showed, I think undeniably, his incompetence in that 
respect. Whether we like Darwin’s conclusions or whether we 
dislike them; whether we think his Natural Selection the last 
word on the subject, or that it requires supplementing or modi- 
fication, one thing is certain—he is the greatest influence since 
Newton, who in his turn was the greatest since Bacon. He has 
repeated their feat, the greatest possible to the philosopher—he 
has turned the current of the thought of the world. No question 
of biological science, mental or physical, can now be discussed 
without reference to the Origin of Species. And it is a thinker 
of this order that M. Bergson, with lightness of heart, criticises 

* See the March number of the Vational Review. 
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and would destroy, certainly without having understood him, 
apparently without any diligent study of writings which, if 
studied, it is impossible to misunderstand. Whatever his other 
qualities, he stands convicted of the want of one, and that one a 
quality that we English, at any rate, put in the front rank of 
importance—the quality of thoroughness. Once we have dis- 
covered defect of this quality in a writer we consider we have a 
right to be suspicious of his every statement; ring every coin 
that he proffers, lest we should be taking false metal for true, 
verbiage for sterling thought. 

I venture to go further and maintain that his attitude towards 
truth in general leaves much to be desired. Here, again, the 
contrast with Darwin is striking. The effect of Darwin’s singleness 
of eye for truth is that we always feel safe in his hands. He is 
the impartial judge in his own cause. He states the opposing case 
as carefully as his own, and if an argument in its favour occurs to 
him he gives it and shows it at its best. He has but one concern 
—the reading of the riddle, the discovery of the truth. Strangely 
different is M. Bergson. He is an advocate who holds a brief for 
a theory. He presents his argument in flowing robes, rich with 
embroidery, in startling contrast with the simple but exquisitely 
fitting garb that Darwin provides for his. He uses all the arts of 
a fervid and most ingenious rhetoric to magnify and extol his 
own case and belittle that of his opponents. Sometimes, following 
the worst tradition of the advocate, even charging unworthy 
prejudice, an attitude to which we are accustomed in a law court, 
but find anything but correct in a philosophical treatise. In a 
word, our philosopher does not exhibit a philosophical mind. 
He is an advocate who, I will not say manipulates evidence, but 
dresses and decks it out. To the genuine philosopher truth 
unadorned is adorned the most—amplectitur ipsam. Not that 
I would for a moment suggest that the advocate’s attitude 
is a conscious attitude with M. Bergson. On the contrary, I 
believe him to be not merely honestly but enthusiasticaily con- 
vinced of the value of his conclusions. But enthusiasm tends 
to advocacy, and advocacy is incompatible with philosophy. 

Before leaving this part of the subject, I would finally call the 
attention of M. Bergson’s disciples to their commitments in regard 
to the Darwinian philosophy. It is not this tenet or that of 
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Darwin that they are called on to renounce, but his whole system 
and all possible developments of it. Suppose, for instance— 
though I do not admit the necessity—that a later investigator 
should discover a principle in Nature by the operation of which 
some natural influence had a direct tendency to produce favourable 
variations in a species—since Darwin’s failure to exhibit such a 
principle seems to be the main stumbling-block. That would 
make no sort of difference to M. Bergson. He insists on the 
introduction of a psychological element, and on the abandonment 
of this line of thought altogether. Nothing less will satisfy him. 
Now the psychological is here the anthropomorphic ; and it is 
almost an axiom of modern philosophy that anthropomorphic 
explanations of natural phenomena are not even to be considered 
till all others have failed, if even then. M. Bergson is, therefore, 
so far in the right in that he attacks the automatic, or, as he 
prefers to call it, the mechanistic theory before advancing the 
psychological. But what if the attack fails, as fail it demonstrably 
does? Then the psychological explanation is superfluous and 
intrusive, and, though never so plausible, has no right even to be 
offered. Anthropomorphism, for pure love of it, has long been 
ruled out of court; it is a known weakness of the mind to be 
guarded against. And at this time of day it seems a large demand 
on the student’s faith that he should throw over the naturalistic 
explanation and adopt the psychological on the strength of a 
criticism that fails. 

But, it may be replied, there are acknowledged difficulties 
attaching to the Darwinian theory: suppose Bergson has an 
explanation free from difficulties? That would certainly be an 
answer. Is it then free from difficulties, this view that is to 
antiquate Darwin’s? I explained M. Bergson’s view of the origin 
of species on a former occasion. It is a psychological exp'anation, 
but on quite new lines: it postulates sympathy among all forms 
of life. As my present object is no more than to ask his disciples 
to realise what they are committed to, I need only say that on 
M. Bergson’s own showing it would utterly break down unless we 
attribute instincts to plants: explicitly he attributes instincts to 
orchids: and it is an instinctive sympathy in ourselves that tells 
us all this. It is a question for each. If the disciple discovers 
this instinct in himself nothing could be more satisfactory, to him, 
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than M. Bergson’s explanation. I, on the contrary, discover in 
myself a very decided instinct telling me that plants have nothing 
of the kind; going so far, indeed, as to tell me that all this is a 
monstrous abuse of language. To believe that plants have 
instincts would to me, as a great critic of the last century said of 
Hegelianism, be like learning to walk upon one’s head. But 
there it is, that is the choice for his disciples: either instincts for 
orchids or no explanation by Bergson of plant adjustment. No 
one can say that the difficulties have vanished. 

Again, one would have thought that his view of intellect would 
be found trying to faith. Intellect, he tells us, was formed with 
a view to action. So far, we may all agree. But he assumes, on 
the strength of this, that action is still its sole proper sphere— 
not speculation. The true definition of man is homo faber not 
homo sapiens. Now, from the psychological point of view, if there 
is one lesson to be learnt from evolutional philosophy more 
important than another it is the lesson that there is no perfect 
bond of connection between origin and advanced or final state. 
Nature makes no leap, yet she passes from one world to another, 
though the gulf between is abysmal. This is her still unfathomed 
secret, her mystery of mysteries. Insensibly she passes from 
formlessness to form in the inorganic—a vast change, the begin- 
ning of the upward road. From definite form insensibly she 
passes from dead matter to living—an essential difference. 
Insensibly she passes from unconscious to conscious, from the 
merely conscious to the self-conscious—states that are worlds 
apart. I would add, from the intellect that takes its rise in 
the need for action to the intellect that finds its highest energy 
in contemplation. Although, since Darwin, we cannot study any 
faculty or activity apart from its origin, we must not, as M. Berg- 
son does, assume that origin says the last word as to final state 
or true operation. That the speculative faculty is even more 
essentially intellectual than the practical has been the conviction 
and experience of philosophers from the dawn of philosophy until 
now ; and the philosophers are confirmed by the poets: 

But first and chiefest with thee bring 
Him that yon soars on golden wing, 


Guiding the fiery-wheeléd throne, 
The cherub Contemplation. 


I fancy it will take a closer reasoner than M. Bergson to reverse 
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the verdict of all the thinkers that have been, and substitute a 
paradox. But when all is said and done, is there not something 
grotesque in finding a philosopher, whose own record includes 
twenty years’ steady output of metaphysics, arguing that specu- 
lation is an unnatural exercise of the human intellect? Surely 
the whole thing is preposterous. 

I remember Henry Smith, Professor of Geometry at Oxford 
in the old days, once winding up a beautiful demonstration 
with: “‘ And, you know, the great charm of it is that it cannot 
by any possibility ever be of the slightest use to any human 
being”’; which was only his humorous way of saying what Aristotle 
had said long before him, that the pleasure of the pure intellect 
is an end in itself, being, as it is, the most unalloyed, the least 
liable to exhaustion and reaction, of any known to us. We are 
never more conscious of truly living than when exercising this 
faculty. Even in the extreme case of the inventor who works 
with a practical end in view, though utility sets him his task, 
utility is lost sight of in the work itself, in the intellectual effort 
of solving a problem. This is a pure delight, an unalloyed 
intellectual pleasure, quite apart from any use it may ultimately 
serve. To such an extent does the speculative overpower the 
practical even in the very field of action. 

Just at this point I find myself seriously quarrelling with the 
translator of L’Evolution Créatrice. Although M. Bergson 
throughout uses only the single term /’intelligence, the translator, 
apparently from an ill-regulated dread of tautology, translates it 
indifferently and at haphazard as “ intellect.” and as “ intelli- 
gence.” This is to introduce confusion, since in English we draw 
an important distinction. I remember, for instance, hearing 
Mark Pattison speak of “ raising on the soil of intelligence the 
healthy plant of intellect.” We speak of an intelligent child or 
an intelligent rustic. Aristotle we call intellectual. M. Bergson 
includes both under /’intelligence, and it strikes one as necessary 
to his case that he should do so. He would scarcely have had 
the hardihood to say that Vesprit or l’esprit intellectuel was 
essentially ‘‘ turned towards” action. It would have been too 
palpable. 

I notice that Sir Oliver Lodge, writing in the Hibbert Journal, 
is much impressed with M. Bergson’s speculation that matter and 
intellect have acommon origin. The correspondence is sufficiently 
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striking; but we know nothing of origins so remote, and we 
should not unnecessarily introduce the mysterious. The corre- 
spondence of intelligence, and even intellect, with the external 
world presents no difficulty to the evolutionist. Matter existed 
before intelligence and has moulded it. Intelligence had to adjust 
itself to matter: that was a primal necessity of its evolution. 
The speculation, however is part and parcel of M. Bergson’s 
paradoxical theory that /’intelligence can deal only with the 
inorganic ; that it is impotent in the face of vital, still more of 
mental and spiritual, facts—a view that one would hardly have 
expected to recommend itself in the quarter named. This, 
however, by the way. 

In one of his italicised passages M. Bergson tells us that his 
theory of the origin of adaptations would be demonstrated “ if 
it could be proved that life may manufacture the like apparatus 
by unlike means on divergent lines of evolution.” Incidentally 
we notice that the logic is at fault; no such conclusion can be 
drawn from the premise in any case, since there might be other 
ways of accounting for the phenomenon. But we pass to his 
instances. That of the eye in the Pecten and the mammal I 
have already fully dealt with, and have nothing to add under that 
head. But he cites another instance of much wider significance 
—that of the phenomenon. of sex in such widely divergent 
types as the animal and the vegetable. A German theorist has 
held—Weisman and Mendel to the contrary notwithstanding— 
that distinction of sex, though of advantage to the animal, is of 
none to the vegetable. If this were so it would be in favour of 
Bergson’s general theory: consequently, it is eagerly seized 
upon. And he persuades himself, and would persuade us, into 
a belief which Weisman has made practically impossible. For 
Weisman has shown that variation depends on, or is at any rate 
immeasurably promoted by, distinction of sex; and, of course, 
highly organised structure depends on variation. M. Bergson, 
if I remember rightly, by ignoring the influence of the struggle for 
existence, is even prepared to deny the advantage to plants of 
variation and its consequent organised structure. Need such a 
view be ser.ously discussed ? 

To some the points on which I have invited criticism may 
appear, at the worst, slight flaws in a great system, which only 
@ censorious mind would emphasise. They are important or 
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unimportant according as we consider them consistent or incon- 
sistent with a philosophic attitude—the frame of mind that 
holds the balance even between the evidence of facts favourable 
and facts unfavourable to a given theory, between one’s own 
theory and an opponent’s. To me they appear to be incon- 
sistent, and therefore of the last importance. They even have 
an element of the irresponsible, the worst possible trait in a 
philosophical writer. Merely to pick holes in a great system, 
for the love of picking holes, is an equally bad trait in a critic. 
But what if one has had the misfortune to have come to the 
conclusion that the system is utterly wanting in the sanity of 
genius ; that, though it is wonderful for facility of thought and 
expression, the ideas are fanciful? Then, surely, the case is 
different. Is it not then a legitimate object, even a sort of duty, 
to try to put others on their guard? to point out its author’s 
defects—defects that make it very improbable that he should be 
a discoverer of fundamental truths? to suggest the admixture 
of a little discretion in the enthusiasm, as unprecedented as it is 
unaccountable, with which this scheme of philosophy has been 
received in England ? 

It is with this view that I have made this collection of 
untenable paradoxes. Fact or theory it ig all one. If fact or 
theory fits in with the system, it is passed in, no questions asked. 
Still more, when we leave the clear air of physics and common 
experience and follow M. Bergson into the mists of metaphysics, 
are we forced to regard him, not as a teacher we can trust, 
but as a theorist, possibly a dreamer, to be narrowly criticised. 
Here is a thinker who, because it suits his system, as we cannot 
help perceiving, has brought himself to believe that orchids have 
instincts, that the intellect is out of its element in speculation, 
that plants are endowed with sex for no object whatever. Shall 
we sit at his feet when he tells us that the real question between 
Freewill and Determinism is involved in this other—Is Time 
Space? With him for guide surely we shall enter such a region 
of thought with misgiving, feeling, from the simpler experience, 
that he is more than likely to mislead first himself and then us ; 
that, more than ever, we must be on our guard against the arts, 
not necessarily conscious, of the advocate. And it is with such 
a mental preparation that we enter on the consideration of his 
Time and Freewill. 
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It will, I think, in the end forward matters, if I first give for 
comparison, what I may call the common-sense, or non-meta- 
physical view. I find myself believing in free-will for the simplest 
of all reasons—namely, that I cannot help myself. I put it to 
myself in this way. Certitude on any matter whatsoever is no 
more than a feeling, a mental sensation. The strongest feeling 
stands for the greatest certainty. In action, and particularly in 
action that calls for conscious effort of will, I can have no stronger 
feeling of certainty than I have as to the freedom of my will ; 
therefore, I can have no greater certainty. In speculation my 
feeling is just as strong in favour of determinism. When I sit 
down and think about it, I can find no flaw in the speculative 
argument ; therefore, I can have no greater certainty. I am 
therefore landed in a contradiction between the certainty that 
action gives me and the certainty that speculation gives. 
What canI do? The two states of mind seem to me equally real 
and essential, equally authoritative. When I am acting, freedom 
is the more authoritative, but when I think and argue, deter- 
minism has altogether the best of it. In this contradiction my 
simple philosophy, aided and abetted by my moderate estimate 
(not shared by metaphysicians) of thescope of human faculties, is 
content to stop, or at any rate, is compelled to stop whether 
content or not. 

Now comes M. Bergson and tells me that if I will merely put 
myself in a certain other frame of mind, which he indicates, I 
shall find every “‘ shred of determinism” vanish. If I will only 
cease from the fallacy of my life, cease from transferring to Time 
notions that properly belong to Space; realise what duration 
means, how that Time has to do with successions, Space with 
simultaneities ; realise, in a word, what life and the conscious 
self mean, I shall have no more trouble. Free-will will occupy 
my whole horizon and determinism disappear from view. I can 
honestly say that I have tried to do these things, with the result 
that determinism stands with me exactly where it did, occupying 
my whole horizon alternately with free-will. And I should very 
much like to hear what is the experience uf others: whether any 
other student of M. Bergson, who has realised the strength of the 
determinist argument, has been able to exorcise the ghost with 
M. Bergson’s spell. 

It will be admitted that the idea of “ duration ” is the central 
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idea of M. Bergson’s system. Its value may be most easily tested 
by examining certain subsidiary but fundamental propositions 
which, according to him, depend upon it, and on which it depends ; 
and, first, this one of the fallacy of transferring to Time and 
consciousness ideas that properly appertain to Space and inorganic 
matter. 

Now I really cannot see what is wrong in transferring ideas 
from space to time, and from time to space. It has even some- 
times seemed to me that they may be different aspects of the 
same entity. Mathematicians find themselves expressing the 
one in terms of the other, and I am inclined to believe that if I 
possessed M. Bergson’s powers of rhetoric and dialectic I could 
persuade myself and some others that they were identical. But 
short of that I find that my own intuitions with regard to time and 
space, and succession in the two (I speak advisedly) are very 
similar. Personally—and it is a matter for each one of us—I con- 
ceive myself as standing still, and time flowing past me, the idea of a 
succession of points of time being the result. Again, the moment 
I proceed to divide space into intervals, I conceive myself as 
moving through it from point to point. Iam no longer stationary 
in space—if, indeed, I can ever conceive myself as stationary in 
space, which I doubt. Thus, whether time moves past me, or I 
move through space, it comes to the same thing, since all motion is 
relative. Moreover, I measure both movements by analogous 
methods : space by a measuring rule divided into feet and inches ; 
time by a dial divided into hours and minutes. It will be seen, 
therefore, that I discover no fallacy in transferring ideas from 
space to time, and that, so far from finding every shred of deter- 
minism removed by trying to adopt M. Bergson’s method, I find 
myself exactly where I was, the contradiction staring me in the 
face as usual, and myself unable to stare it out of countenance. 
I would not, however, have it supposed that I attach any value to 
these ideas of mine. I am not proposing to set up as meta- 
physician on my own account. Merely I cannot see why they are 
not as likely to be true as M. Bergson’s, whose fanciful method I 
have tried to imitate. The fact,if I must confess it, being that 
neither set of intuitions seem to me to have any value as 
representing facts. 

In this connection we are further told that modes of con- 
sciousness are pure qualities having no relation to quantity ; 
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pure intensities with no relation to extension, exhibiting succes- 
sions, whereas extended matter shows only simultaneities ; and 
that the idea of determinism has arisen through confusing these 
entirely different things. But what if we discover a simultaneity 
between thought and extended matter? We have, on the one 
hand, the most complicated of phenomena known to us in the 
mental world—the thoughts and feelings of ‘‘ myriad-minded ” 
man ; on the other, the most complicated structure in the material 
world—his brain, with its thousands of millions of nerve-cells. 
Does any one suppose they are not intimately connected? Is 
there any physiologist who does not believe that every, the 
minutest, modification of the one is accompanied by modification 
in the other? For the purpose of this argument it matters not 
what the connection is, which, e.g. is cause and which is effect, 
so long as there is intimate and detailed connection. What then 
do we get? We get phenomena of which quantity and extension 
are denied, fitted and fastened as it were at every point to a 
structure extended in space. Is it then quite safe to deny 
quantity and something very much like extension to thought ? 
M. Bergson may say—in fact he does say—that comparatively 
little progress has been made in demonstrating in detail the 
connection of thought and brain. That is true; it is also true 
that the probability in favour of the belief is very great, and if I 
had a system to defend I should not feel very happy if one of my 
fundamental propositions depended for its truth on the falsity of 
some other proposition that was probably true. 

Neither does Prof. Bergson’s dictum with regard to quality 
seem a very safe assumption. The history of that category is one 
to give him pause, if pause or doubt were known to him. Not so 
long ago we should have spoken of the quality of a musical note 
as something ultimate, and defying analysis. That quality has 
been resolved into quantity. So with heat and light and other 
forms of energy ; and it is safe to say that in the physical world 
the idea of quality as something different from quantity is a thing 
of the past. This shows the tendency of our minds to assert pure 
quality of anything that at the moment we cannot analyse into 
quantity. Now the parallelism between brain and thought 
inevitably suggests the idea of quantity and the combination of 
quantitative elements in thought. Suppose a peculiar thought 
or feeling to be accompanied by a peculiar combination of modi- 
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fications in the brain-cells, are we not driven to regard the peculiar 
thought or feeling as resolvable into and made up of simpler 
elements? And does not this suggest the idea that just as other 
qualities have been analysed into quantities, so finally this quality 
may disappear before the resolving power of science? If tele- 
pathy, or thought transference through space, were established 
—as many able investigators believe it to be—the quantification 
of thought would seem to follow as a corollary. But on this, as 
doubtful matter, I do not lay stress. 

But M. Bergson has another definition of free-will. He says 
that our acts are free when they spring from the whole self. This 
may happen, apparently, in several ways. Thus it is in the 
** solemn crises of life ” that freedom asserts itself. We listen to 
the reasonings of friends and think they are affecting us. Then 
the self ‘‘ rushes up,” the self that is “ the equivalent of all our 
past experience and conception of life,” supersedes the advice of 
friends and our own reasonings, and wills the free act. “ Violent 
anger,’ again, may so fill the whole self that the act springing from 
it is free. The free act, he says, is not the result of a conflict in 
ourselves, between two selves in us. “It would be very strange 
to conclude that one of the two selves was coercing the other.” 

One’s first thought is that there is no connection between the 
ideas; the second that there is connection of a sort, viz., that 
M. Bergson’s view is the exact opposite of the truth. Is the 
act of an infuriated animal free? Is a man’s act free when he is 
** nassion’s slave” or the unresisting product of his past? But 
my best answer will be to state what seems a truer view, and is also 
incompatible with M. Bergson’s. And I will first venture the 
axiomatic remark that we cannot have free exercise of the will 
when we have no exercise of the will at all. Of the situations 
called up by M. Bergson, in the one it is blind passion, in the other 
the sub-conscious self that inspires the act—neither involving 
exercise of the will. It is the prudential, not the moral act with 
which he is dealing in the second case ; but it is dominantly—I 
myself believe exclusively—in the moral act that free-will is 
evinced. It is precisely when the kingdom of man is divided 
against itself, “‘ when the law of his members wars against the 
law of his mind,” that there is effort of the will, to gain or lose 
the victory. It is precisely not the whole self that exerts free- 
will, but the higher self triumphing over the lower self, self-control 
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over “‘the ape and tiger,’ duty over dereliction. Bergson’s 
fundamental mistake is in confusing the prudential with the 
moral act. In the prudential act our hesitation is as to what is 
best and wisest to do : it is on this that we consult friends. This 
settled, there is no serious exercise of the will. It is when we 
know perfectly well what we ought to do, but hesitate to do it, 
that will comes into play. We do not consult friends then. 
M. Bergson seems to have simply ignored this, the most important 
case of all. Otherwise, there is much truth in what he says. If 
I am in serious doubt as to what is the wise course in a given 
crisis, and rapid decision is not imperative, I do all the thinking 
I can, and then let it be. Some fine morning I wake up and find 
that somehow the matter has got itself decided. I am no longer 
in doubt about it. I even wonder at my former doubt: it has 
been brought, as M. Bergson would say, into harmony with my 
total experience and conception of life; at the same time there 
has been absolutely no exercise of my will. But if this account of 
free-will is correct, it is serious for M. Bergson, since, by his own 
admission, the connection between free-will and the whole self 
and that between free-will and “duration ” stand or fall together. 

The real truth is that in my study of M. Bergson’s philosophy 
I have hardly found a proposition to which I could attach a definite 
meaning that carried conviction. He is a poet rather than 
a philosopher. That seems to me the sum of the matter. 

In looking over these notes I perceive an omission. I ought 
to substantiate the charge I made that M. Bergson, in the spirit of 
the advocate, attributes prejudice to his opponents. He is dis- 
cussing the theory of the Conservation of Energy, which he views 
with very little favour. He says: “ We are thus led to inquire 
whether the very extension of this principle to all bodies in 
nature does not itself involve some psychological theory, and 
whether the scientist ’ (I shudder to write the word) ‘‘ who does 
not possess @ priori any prejudice against human freedom would 
think of setting up this principle as a universal law.” So Mayer, 


Joule, Carnot, Helmholtz, and, strangest of all, Kelvin, were 
animated in their researches into the Conservation of Energy, 
resulting in its practical establishment, by their prejudice against 
human freedom! This is the irresponsible element that I spoke 
of. Offered as a philosophical argument it is advocacy run wild. 
GrorceE Hooxnam. 


TITHES AS PAROCHIAL ENDOWMENTS 


“THESE racks are intended for light articles only,’ may be 
regarded as a familiar warning, which might well deter the 
boldest from the attempt to write an article on tithes. But 
the question is one, if not of living interest, at least of actual 
importance. Unfortunately it is not settled by the “ Report 
of the Royal Commission on the Church of England and other 
Religious Bodies in Wales and Monmouthshire ” (1911). Seven 
out of the nine Commissioners agree in thinking “that it is not 
our duty to attempt to perform the almost impossible and very 
controversial task of ascertaining the historic legal origin of 
Church property which includes property of such ancient origin 
as glebe lands and tithes.” 

If, in the present agitation against the Church in Wales, 
the origin of tithes as parochial endowments was on both sides 
treated as an antiquarian speculation, only fools would rush in 
where Commissioners have feared to tread. To ordinary minds, 
it is enough to know that parochial tithes have been for many 
centuries appropriated to the churches of a particular religious 
body; that, on the reasonable expectation of their continued 
enjoyment, buildings have been erected, engagements entered 
into, and parochial organisations established; that the title 
to tithes has been admitted by reiterated Acts of Parliament, 
recognised by innumerable decisions in the law-courts, confirmed 
by the uninterrupted exercise of proprietary rights, acknowledged 
in every transfer of land which has taken place for hundreds 
of years. Many, however, dissent from this view. In their 
opinion, the longer the Church has enjoyed a property the weaker 
is its claim; and the shorter its possession, the stronger becomes 
its title. Nor is it enough to concede the paramount authority 
of Parliament, or to allow, what most people admit, that parochial 
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tithes have always been enjoyed subject to the discharge of 
religious duties, and that, as trust property, if the duties are not 
discharged, or if the income is extravagant, or if the religious 
objects are obsolete or mischievous, the State can divert a part 
or the whole of the income to similar secular uses. It is difficult 
for most Free Churchmen to say that the Welsh clergy neglect 
their religious duties, or that their beggarly pittances are extra- 
vagant, or that the Christianity which they teach is obsolete 
or mischievous. Therefore the popular attack proceeds on 
entirely different lines, which involve the historical origin of 
parochial endowments. The State gave the tithes, says one 
section of the assailants, and what the State gave it may at 
any moment resume. Tithes, says a second section, are taxes 
imposed by the State on the land of its citizens, and therefore 
can be remitted, or appropriated to other purposes, as the State 
directs. A third section goes further still, in a direction dangerous 
to every form of property. Where one religious body is endowed, 
and another is not—or, presumably, where one hospital is 
endowed, and another depends on voluntary offerings, or where 
one individual possesses land, and another is landless, or where 
one man has railway investments, and another has none—there 
is inequality, and where inequality exists, then there is injustice. 
On the first and second arguments the historical origin of tithes 
as parochial endowments has some bearing, though it admittedly 
does not affect the third. 

The legal obligation to pay tithes, as distinct from the older 
moral duty of giving them, dates back to a remote period of 
history. No real dispute arises respecting their origin, until 
the point is reached where the offering passed from a free-will 
gift into a liability enforced by legal penalties. After the 
earliest stage of community of goods had passed, the en- 
thusiastic bounty of early Christians voluntarily provided means 
of support for ministrations of religion. According to primitive 
usage, the offerings were made to a diocesan fund; a fourth 
went to the bishop, a fourth to the clergy, a fourth to the poor, 
and a fourth to the maintenance of Church fabrics. Whether 
this or even the three-fold division ever prevailed in this country 
outside the walls of monasteries whose goods were in common, 
is, to say the least, extremely doubtful. Be this as it may, 
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from the fourth century onwards, throughout the Christian 
world, the practice of dedicating fractional parts of produce 
to religious objects was recognised by the faithful as a moral 
duty. As a matter of conscience, the gift was enjoined by 
Councils of the Western Church, and enforced by appeals to the 
rewards and punishments of religion. Thus the practice gradually 
acquired something of the binding force of custom. The final 
stage was reached when the State recognised as a civil duty 
the religious practice of giving tithes, and compelled payment, 
not by appeals to conscience, nor even by spiritual penalties, 
but by temporal sanctions. This last step, by which tithes 
passed from moral obligations into legal liabilities, was taken 
at different dates by the different countries of Christian Europe. 
Before the landing of Augustine in England (597), and before 
the introduction of Christianity into “this country, the moral 
duty of giving tithes had been enjoined on the Continent by at 
least one Church Council. As a matter of conscience, therefore, 
the first missionaries to Anglo-Saxon England preached the 
consecration of a tenth of produce to the service of God, and as a 
religious custom the practice was established by their successors 
among their Christian followers. The appeal was the more 
forcible since it came from men who were believed to hold the 
keys of heaven and of hell. But there were as yet no divisions 
into parishes, no parish churches, no parochial clergy, and no 
parochial endowments. The cathedral, monastery, and “ mother 
church,” generally conventual, of the locality, were mission 
centres, from which radiated itinerant missioners, who preached 
under rude crosses the rudiments of Christianity to the inhabitants 
of outlying districts. Into the hands of the Bishop or monastic 
bodies were paid all the offerings of the faithful. The married 
clergy, outside the cloister, were slowly and with difficulty 
obtained. They were for the most part ignorant, uncouth men, 
recruited from the lower classes of native converts, entrusted 
only with the humbler offices of the ministry. They taught the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Apostles’ Creed in remote hamlets, watched 
by the bedsides of dying penitents, and in extreme cases ad- 
ministered the rites of baptism. It is not strange that, on earth 
at least, their lowly labours should have been ignored or for- 
gotten. Very different was the fate of the monastic bodies. 
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To them fell power, riches, credit. Kings were their nursing- 
fathers, Queens their nursing-mothers: the wealthy nobles 
vied with one another in the munificence of their endowments. 
In comparison with existing civilisation, the monastic bodies 
attained a standard of wealth, refinement and culture which was 
at least as high as that of later times. They laid acre to acre, 
and field to field. For miles round, their farms, barns, flocks, 
herds, fishponds, and dovecotes sprinkled the country. They 
entranced the senses by the beauty of their architecture, their 
music, their ritual ; they commanded respect by their learning ; 
they inspired awe by the austerities of their lives. They alone 
could offer an inviolable resting-place for the dead, since there 
were no parochial burial-grounds, and they practically mono- 
polised rights of sepulture. Thus in death, as well as in life, they 
appealed irresistibly to the favour of the world. 

Till the closing period of the Anglo-Saxon Church, there 
were, as has been said, no resident ‘parochial clergy. ccle- 
siastical organisation proceeded downwards, not upwards. It 
was provincial, diocesan, conventual, before it became local 
and parochial. The Cathedrals of the dioceses and the con- 
ventual churches of the monasteries provide first for the religious 
wants of the people. Yet the material was ready for the intro- 
duction of the parochial system. Townships suggested the 
necessary divisions, and village communities, on the self-sufficing 
system of these agrarian societies, had probably been accustomed 
to provide for their pagan priests. From the first the rulers 
of the Church felt the need of continuous local ministrations. 
Yet it is possible that the earliest advances towards a parochial 
system were forced upon the country by external causes. From 
the ninth century onwards, Danish invasions struck a series of 
staggering blows at the monastic organisation. Monasteries 
were the first objects of the invaders’ attack; their wealth and 
their defencelessness made them an easy, as well as a tempting, 
prey. They were sacked, pillaged, burned, and their inmates 
either dispersed or massacred. To save rural Christianity from 
extinction by a relapse into paganism, it became necessary to 
encourage local efforts, to favour the erection of private chapels, 
to enlarge the powers of the rural priests or chaplains by whom 
they were served, and even to consecrate as burial-grounds the 
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precincts in which they stood. Thus a permanent resident 
clergy began to grow up on the rural estates of great nobles in 
connection with private chapels and oratories. With the gradual 
extension of this local provision for permanent religious ministra- 
tions begins the increased importance attached to the payment 
of tithes as parochial endowments. 

Early documents confirm this explanation of the growth of 
parochial tithes. On the one side, the Church, backed by all 
her supposed powers over the destinies of men, urged the con- 
secration of tenths to the service of God. On the other hand, 
the earthly influence of the Crown, sometimes by royal admoni- 
tions coupled with threats of loss of favour, sometimes by 
attesting and confirming the decrees of synods, sometimes even 
by treaties of peace with the Danes, supported the demand of 
the Church, and assisted in making the custom of paying tithes 
universal. Under this double pressure, the practice grew. 
But it was not till 944 that an ecclesiastical council, summoned 
by King Edmund at London, for the first time made non-payment 
of tithes an ecclesiastical offence to be punished by excommunica- 
tion. Henceforward the Church claimed as an ecclesiastical 
tight what she had hitherto received, if at all, as a free-will 
offering. The moral duty had become a religious obligation, 
enforced by spiritual penalties. 

The payment of tithes was not yet a legal liability, enforced 
by temporal sanctions. Nor were tithes, or any part of them, 
as yet, ecclesiastically or legally, appropriated as parochial 
endowments. But the times were ripening for both changes. 
Voluntary dedications of free-will offerings had been acted upon 
by the religious bodies to whom they had been made. On the 
faith of their continuance, cathedrals had been erected, and a 
diocesan system established; monasteries had been founded ; 
manorial churches had been built, and some local provision 
made for their service: the dim outline of a future parochial 
system could be discerned. By these voluntary dedications, 
the original donors had alienated portions of their own property. 
If neither appeals to conscience nor threat of excommunication 
sufficed to obtain payment, the State might not unreasonably be 
asked to enforce it as a legal liability, either against the original 
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estates already subject to the dedication of the consecrated 
portion. 

In the reign of Edgar the Peaceful, during the primacy of 
Dunstan, the payment of tithes was made a legal liability, uni- 
versal in its application. At the same time a step was taken 
towards the appropriation of a portion to the maintenance 
of district churches of a particular class. At Andover, in 970, 
the King and his Witenagemot made an ecclesiatical ordinance, 
which was to all intents and purposes an Act of Parliament. 
The Act does not create tithes. On the contrary it presupposes 
their existence. It regulates the times when they were to be 
paid, and makes their payment a legal lability, enforced by a 
pecuniary penalty and a power of distraint. It does not profess 
to give them to the clergy. The first article ran as follows: 
““That God’s churches be entitled to every right: and that 
every tithe be rendered to the old minster, to which the district 
belongs; and be so paid, both from a thane’s inland (i.e. land 
in the lord’s own hands), and from geneat-land (i.e. land granted 
out for services), so as the plough traverses it.” Undoubtedly, 
the law not only protects the Church in the possession of tithes 
already dedicated, but makes the moral duty, religious custom, 
and ecclesiastical obligation a legal liability. A reason is 
suggested by the passages which regulate their division. The 
general right of the “old minster,” the mother church, of the 
district, whether collegiate or conventual—to the local tithes 
was recognised. But an exception was allowed. If any land- 
owner had built on his private estate a church with a burial- 
place attached, he was to assign to its support one third of the 
local tithes. The remaining two-thirds were to be paid to the 
“mother church.” If the landowner had built on his estate 
a church or oratory without a burial-place, the local tithes went 
to the “‘ mother church,” and he might provide privately for the 
priest of his private chapel. In other words, the old diocesan 
and monastic system still remained in force; but, side by side 
with it, had grown up manorial churches, providing “ shrift 
districts” with burial-grounds, and therefore claiming some 
more permanent support than the caprice of the builder or of 
his successors. They were not yet parish churches: but they 
were their original type, and in the private chapels or “ field 
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churches ”’ of the greater landowners are seen the germs of a 
further extension of a parochial system. 

The law of Edgar remained unaltered at the Conquest. 
Practically re-enacted by Canute and by Edward the Confessor, 
it was accepted by William the Conqueror. As years passed, 
district or parochial churches were multiplied by their voluntary 
founders in various parts of the country. Some were built by 
kings or great nobles as private chapels ; some by bishops, some 
by monastic houses, some by landowners, some by freemen 
on the landowners’ estates. Church-building proceeded on no 
general system, and without any uniformity of date. There 
was a gradual growth under varying circumstances; but the 
people, acting through the legislature in a national capacity, 
neither built, nor endowed, nor repaired these churches. As 
with the buildings, so with the endowments. They were 
gradually appropriated to particular churches, in different pro- 
portions, without either system or uniformity. No priest 
serving a district could enforce any claim to local tithes, except 
for the third which was appropriated only to churches with 
burial-grounds. Though the payment had become a legal lia- 
bility, the dedication of tithes to particular parochial uses is, 
therefore, still unexplained. Something more remained to be 
done. The final steps were taken between the eleventh and 
thirteenth centuries. 

The chief instrument by which local endowments were 
secured to parish churches was consecration. A founder desired 
to build a church on his estate, and to have it consecrated. 
But the bishop could refuse to consecrate, unless proper pro- 
vision was made for its maintenance. Between the bishop and 
the founder, who in building the church was a free agent, there 
might be bargaining. There might also be opposition from 
outside. The neighbouring monastery perhaps resented the 
intrusion of a new church and a new priest into the field which 
it had regarded as its own. But at no stage, either in the bargain 
or in the opposition, does the national will express itself. 
Throughout, the founder was at first practically master of the 
situation. There was no compulsion on him to build a church 
at all. If he did, not only did he himself nominate and invest 
the priest, with or without the consent of the bishop, but he 
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could delay appointing to vacancies, and thus leave the Church 
without services. Even where local endowment had been secured 
at consecration to the parochial church, the system was thus 
incomplete. Both points were settled by ecclesiastical discipline 
at the close of the twelfth century. The necessity for institution 
by the bishop was established, and the bishop’s right to appoint 
to vacant benefices, after a certain period of delay, was vin- 
dicated. 

A further step was still required. The legal liability for the 
payment of tithes was satisfied, if, with the exception of the 
third secured to the parochial churches which possessed burial- 
grounds, payment was made to any ecclesiastical body. A 
patron might increase the pittances of the poor priests at his 
door, or offer it to the collegiate cathedral, or heap the grain 
in the barn of a monastery, or sell the tithes issuing from his 
estate to any religious body that he chose, or even, by collusion, 
store the corn in the granaries of himself or his lay friends. 
Even after the formation of parishes had become general, and 
after the claim of parochial churches was commonly recognised, 
it was still possible, and still usual, to grant the local tithes to 
distant houses of religion. The same causes were at work, 
which in Anglo-Saxon times sacrificed the secular clergy to the 
monasteries. Norman landlords preferred to assign their tithes 
to monastic bodies, with whom they were more in sympathy 
than with the native priests of rural districts. The increase of 
monasticism after the Conquest necessarily alienated a large 
part of the local tithes which naturally would have increased 
the local provision for religious services. This option on the 
part of landowners is scarcely consistent with the theory of 
parishes being endowed by any exercise of the national will, 
expressed in a general law. It was not till the thirteenth century, 
and then not by any statute or Act of Parliament, but by the 
growth of custom, that the landowner’s freedom of choice was 
limited. No doubt the growth of the custom was aided by the 
practice of such specific dedications of tithes to the parochial 
church as those of Hay and Exhall. At common law the courts 
presumed that the parish church was primd facie entitled to 
the tithes which issued from the lands of the parish. By this 
presumption the burden of proof was thrown on tithe-payers 
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or other claimants to show that the local tithes had been either 
paid to some collegiate or conventual body for so long a period 
as to create a prescriptive right, or had been by express grant 
alienated to some other religious body. 

It was to custom that the parochial clergy appealed; other 
claimants relied on immemorial usage or express grant. This 
fact is in itself of extreme importance. Had any enactment of 
the national assembly established the primd facie right of the 
parochial clergy to the tithes of the parish, they would have 
relied, not on custom, but on statute. If, as parochial en- 
dowments, tithes were statutory in their origin, we should expect 
to find that they commence with the legislation by which they 
are alleged to be created, and that the payment was certain in 
practice, uniform in amount, identical in source. If, on the 
other hand, the endowment of parish churches with tithes origi- 
nated in a series of voluntary dedications, and if the State merely 
protected a property which was none the less real because it 
began as a free-will offering, we should expect to find that 
customary payments preceded any recorded legislation, and 
were uncertain in practice, varying in amount, irregular in 
source. Historical facts confirm the second view. The voluntary 
payment of tithes in this country preceded by upwards of three 
centuries parochial organisation, as well as both ecclesiastical 
and secular legislation. The first secular enactment on the 
subject assumes the prior existence of the charge, and for more 
than two centuries afterwards allows tithe-payers a wide freedom 
in the choice of the religious body to which payment was made. 
When this freedom was limited, it was restricted not by legisla- 
tion but by the growth of custom. Both in respect of the 
persons to whom tithes were due, and the produce on which 
they were payable, the practice was not certain, but uncertain. 
The amount paid was varying, not uniform. The sources from 
which the payment was derived, are not identical, but irregular. 
If, therefore, the State endowed parochial churches with tithes, 
all those signs, which would naturally accompany such a national 
act, are conspicuously absent. On the other hand, all those 
signs, which naturally indicate the legislative protection of 
customary practices, are conspicuously present. 

The gradual, piecemeal, and discretionary endowment of 
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parochial churches with the tithes of the parish has left its 
mark on the existing organisation. It explains, for instance, 
as no other assumption can explain, the freedom from the 
payment which the “ Hall,’ ‘Court,’ or “Manor” farm 
frequently enjoyed ; it lies at the root of the distinction between 
rectorial and vicarial tithes, and between ecclesiastical appro- 
priators and lay impropriators: it suggests the reason why 
land in one parish should be charged with tithes for the benefit 
of the church of another parish. Many of the old anomalies 
in the law of tithes have been smoothed into comparative 
uniformity by the Tithe Commutation Act of 1836. But the 
previous history of the charge renders it difficult to believe, 
either that the nation ever by a legislative action endowed 
parochial churches with the local tithes, or that parochial tithes 
are national property in the same absolute unconditional sense 
as the produce of the national taxes. 
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THE COMMAND OF THE AIR 


THE science of aviation has burst upon the armies of the world 
with all the force of a revolutionary discovery. It is not merely 
an invention—an improvement in the arms or materials of 
warfare: it is a new arm in itself, and its effect on the other 
three arms must be far-reaching. Its progress will be watched 
intently by the nations which are anxious to hold their own in 
the struggle for existence. Who would have predicted, ten years 
ago, that the horse would be a disappearing quantity on the 
streets of London in 1912 2 Who would venture to deny that in 
another ten years the horse as a practical method of traction 
will have ceased to exist 2? And who would deny that, ten years 
from now, aviation will probably be as highly developed as 
motoring is at present? Ten years are a very short period in 
a nation’s history: but the advances that are likely to take 
place in aviation in that short period may mean national life or 
death. 

This we know—that, even within the last two years, France, 
Germany, and Russia have taken military aviation seriously, 
and have made great strides in it; and that England has lagged 
so lamentably behind that—unless the French, German, and 
Russian War Offices are entirely wrong in their views—our 
national position is one of distinct jeopardy. But, as all aviation 
experts know, and as our own Government now tacitly admits, 
the three leading military Powers are not wrong. It is our 
position which is at fault, and it is not relatively improving. 
We must be thankful for small mercies, and take what satis- 
faction we can in the tardy awakening of Colonel Seely and 
the War Office; but the facts remain. Our preparations were 
in a seriously backward state throughout 1911; they are back- 
ward now; and we shall be relatively still further behind at 
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the beginning of 1913, when the Seely programme is accom- 
plished—if it is accomplished by then. 

The position of the Fourth Arm in the armies of the future 
is already agreed on by military and aviation experts. It is not 
pretended that it will revolutionise the operations of infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery to the extent of superseding any one of 
these arms. They will probably continue to act strategically 
in much the same way as at present, though their tactics, par- 
ticularly those of cavalry, will necessarily be affected by the 
presence of an air battalion in, or rather over, the field of action. 
The avion, or military aeroplane, will be useful in a dual capacity, 
(a) as an aerial scout; (b) as an instrument of offensive warfare. 
The dirigible (as recent operations in Tripoli have shown) also 
has its uses in both spheres; but the general current of European 
military opinion recognises that, in the main, the future of 
military aviation rests with the aeroplane. 

In either of these two spheres the aeroplane can perform 
signal services, even in its present stage of development. In 
iuture operations the air squadrons or flotillas of an advancing 
army will be called on to act in a similar capacity to the German 
cavalry in the war of 1870. They will swarm over the front 
of the army, hunting for information in every direction, and 
endeavouring to find touch with the main body of the opposing 
forces. Indeed it is a matter of common knowledge that France 
was ready in the event of war last summer to discharge a cloud 
of aeroplanes across the German frontier, a knowledge which had 
a decidedly calming effect in Berlin. When we realise that the 
avion has a speed fully six times greater than that of cavalry 
in the field, and that its area of vision is much wider than that 
of a mounted scout, it is evident that, in this single branch of 
reconnaissance work, the Fourth Arm may be of vital importance 
to an army, and hence to a nation. 

Modern armies depend on correct information to an extent 
little realised by laymen. Other things being equal, it is a 
matter of certainty that success will go to the side which is best 
served by its Intelligence Department. It is equally a matter 
of certainty that, in future, the side which is best supplied with 
aeroplanes and skilled aviators will obtain the best information. 
Major Radcliffe, of the General Staff, showed recently in a 
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lecture at the United Service Institution that the defeat of the 
Austrians at Ulm in 1805 was brought about through their 
faulty knowledge of the enemy’s movements, and that the 
disastrous defeat of the French at Gravelotte resulted solely 
from their lack of information, If we can imagine the Austrians 
in the one case, and the French in the other, possessed of an 
air detachment, the result would have been different. Similar 
situations must arise in the operations of the future—situations 
in which nothing can save an army from defeat but correct 
intelligence of the enemy’s forces and movements. In such cases 
the aeroplanes will save armies from otherwise inevitable disaster, 
or, in the alternative, will bring success to the side making best 
use of them. Hence the great efforts made by France to steal 
a march on Germany in military aviation. Hence also the 
desperate endeavours now being made by Germany to recover 
her lost ground by the construction of large batches of aero- 
planes. The general staffs of these two Powers realise—what 
our War Office apparently does not—that victory lies with the 
power which obtains the Command of the Air. 

It is here that the position of England is seen to be serious. 
Naval squadrons depend for success on correct information 
just as much as land armies. This is clear from the series of 
events which attended the sailing of Napoleon from Toulon for 
the conquest of Egypt. Had Nelson possessed information as 
to the departure of the French fleet, and its actual situation 
in the Mediterranean (such as a corps of naval aeroplanes would 
now supply), Napoleon would never have reached Egypt, or, 
indeed, have captured Malta. As soon as Nelson received correct 
information of the position of the French fleet at Aboukir, he 
was able to make short work of it; but meanwhile his great 
chance of altering the history of Europe had been lost. The 
warships of the future will take with them a flotilla of aero- 
planes (or indeed of hydro-aeroplanes able to rise from and 
alight upon the water), just as they are now accompanied by 
submarines and torpedo-craft. When within the zone of hostilities 
they will launch their avions, which will sweep over the seas 
with a speed twice or thrice as great as the swiftest cruisers, and 
will bring back information of the strength and situation of 
the enemy’s ships. Quite recently I saw an American hydro- 
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aeroplane in the course of experiments in the Mediterranean rise 
from the sea, sweep backwards and forwards over the French 
fleet, and return to land. It is already agreed that the recon- 
naissance work of aeroplanes will be all-important to land 
armies. Will it be denied that the same class of reconnaissance 
work may mean the difference between success and defeat to 
haval forces? Is it not already established, from military 
experience, that the fleets of the future—the very near future— 
will no more be able to dispense with aerial scouts than with 
wireless telegraphy.? These questions are of vital importance 
to this country, in view of the vast amount of money we have 
spent, and are now spending, to secure the supremacy of our 
Navy. The Command of the Sea, so long as we retain it, is our 
chief national asset; but the value of the Command of the Sea, 
henceforward, will depend largely on the Command of the Air, 
which carries with it the Command of Information. 

So much importance attaches to the question of reconnais- 
sance work, that less attention need be given to aeroplanes and 
dirigibles as instruments of offence. Yet, as we have recently 
seen in Tripoli, their capabilities in this direction are worthy of 
serious attention. 

In view of these facts it is inexplicable that the Government 
and the War Office should have been so slack in dealing with 
aviation in 1911. Last year a sum of £130,000 was set apart 
for aviation—an amount almost insignificant in comparison 
with the French and German expenditure. Of this sum, more- 
over, very little was actually spent on aeroplanes. When I 
questioned Colonel Seely in the House of Commons last autumn, 
he stated that our resources were twelve effective aeroplanes 
and six officers who could fly; but on closer inquiry he confessed 
that there were, as a matter of fact, only two really effective 
aeroplanes capable of flying sixty miles an hour. During this 
time the French War Office was not only experimenting with 
aeroplanes in every possible way, but was making practical use 
of them in mancuvres. Even in 1910 aeroplanes played a 
considerable part in the French manceuvres. Aerial scouts were 
sent out to take observation of the enemy’s lines, with the result 
that the enemy were compelled to alter their positions. In the 
French autumn manceuvres of 1911, aeroplanes were employed 
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with marked success. Forty-four aeroplanes were attached to 
the opposing armies in three sections. They were in the air 
day after day, and practically all day, in all kinds of weather. 
They carried out their instructions admirably, and were of great 
help to the artillery and cavalry. One officer-pilot was aloft on 
one occasion for four hours and a half, and brought back full 
details of the opposing army’s depositions. Colonel Benard, 
after seeing the work of the aeroplanes, said that “‘ two batteries 
and one aeroplane are five times as redoubtable as three batteries 
without an aeroplane.” 

France and Germany lead the world in military aviation; 
and, despite sensational reports to the contrary, France is at 
present considerably ahead of Germany. France has at this 
moment 208 avions, or military aeroplanes, actually ready for 
use, and a grand total of 234 machines built and building. These 
are divided into thirteen squadrillas, or squadrons; eight field 
and five garrison squadrons. The military aviation unit, as 
stated by the French War Minister in the Senate, is a squadron 
of eight avions, in three sections—monoplanes, biplanes, and 
multiplanes—plus a reserve section. Each squadron is pro- 
vided with transport and material, comprising eleven or 
twelve motor-waggons with tractors, a repair car, and a rapid 
motor-car. 

At the end of 1912 the French War Office will be able to 
dispose of 344 avions, comprised in thirty-two squadrons: 
twenty-seven field and five garrison squadrons. This total 
includes the 100 avions which are to be presented to the State 
by the eighty-seven Departments. It is practically certain, 
however, that France’s total at the end of 1912 will be not 344, 
but between 500 and 600 machines built and building. The 344 
Government aeroplanes will probably be increased to 400 or 
more machines from all sources by December 1912, by which 
time fully 100 or 150 more will have been ordered by the French 
War Office. It should be remembered that the French rate of 
progress is an increasing ratio, and that it is the admitted intention 
of France to produce a fleet of 2000 to 3000 aeroplanes, fully 
equipped and officered for war purposes, within the next three 
or four years. 

To operate this aerial fleet France has an Air Regiment of 
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2536 officers and men, divided into seven companies. It com- 
prises: 234 officer-pilots; 42 mechanics; 110 non-commissioned 
officers; 1600 corporals, or sappers; 500 privates; 40 surgeons. 

The training of the French military airmen is systematic and 
thorough. It consists of two or three months of general theo- 
retical instruction, including ascents in balloons; a course of 
detailed instruction in flying, culminating in the Aero Club 
certificate; and a finishing course for picked officers culminating 
in the certificate of “ military airman,’ and involving cross- 
country flying between points thirty miles apart, reconnaissances 
and despatch-carrying, and methodical training for long journeys. 
Officers are, to all intents and purposes, constantly in training. 
Reconnaissances, observations, and despatch-carrying are carried 
out daily at the various centres, and long cross-country flights 
are constantly made. 

Non-commissioned officers of the Air Regiment are simply 
trained to act as pilots—chauffeurs in fact—whose duty it is to 
carry the officer-observer from point to point for the purposes 
of observation. Every French avion is two-seated, and all pilots 
and officers are trained to fly in pairs—one piloting the machine, 
and one observing. Discarding all red tape, the French War 
Office places the most practical and useful men available in 
charge of the military aviation schools, regardless of the services 
from which they come and of their rank. For instance, at 
Chalons, the chief is a naval captain; at Douai, an infantry 
lieutenant; at St. Cyr, an engineer; at Etampes, a captain of 
colonial infantry ; and at Biskra, a cavalryman. 

France has, at the present time, twenty-six military aviation 
centres formed and in process of formation. An important station 
from a strategical point of view is the one which is to be formed 
at Calais. It is probable that this will, later on, be made a 
centre for naval aviation. 

In the matter of expenditure the French Government have 
been quick to take advantage of the patriotic and enthusiastic 
attitude of the French people, which has found expression in the 
inauguration of numberless funds for the purpose of presenting 
aeroplanes to the State, as well as in the offer of land and sheds. 
In view of this fact the official provision for aviation in 1912 
assumes greater significance. A total of 24,000,000 francs 
(about £950,000) is provided, of which 8,000,000 francs (about 
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£320,000) is to be spent on building dirigibles and sheds, and 
£44,000 is reserved for naval aviation alone. Private resources 
will add considerably to these official amounts. To put the 
matter in the form of a simple comparison, it is quite probable 
that twice as many aeroplanes will be presented privately to 
the French Government in 1912, as will be bought and built by 
the British Government in the same period. France has not 
been neglectful of dirigibles, and at the present moment there 
are in France, available from all sources, twenty-three airships. 
Of these twelve are in military service, five are being built, 
and six are privately owned. It is interesting to note, by way 
of comparison, that Germany has about thirty dirigibles avail- 
able from all sources. 

The French War Office has made many experiments in the 
capabilities of the aeroplane as a weapon of attack, and numerous 
trials have been carried out with bombs and bomb-dropping 
apparatus. The most interesting, and, as yet, most useful 
invention of the kind is an “aeroplane bullet,’ with which 
experiments were recently made. It has a conical tip, and its 
sides are grooved. It is about six inches in length, of the circum- 
ference of a pencil, and is made of steel. It was found that 
when dropped on a plank of hard pine from a height of three feet 
the bullet penetrated the wood an eighth of an inch. The 
conical steel tip is sufficient to maintain the bullet in a per- 
pendicular fashion, although a device is fixed to the end of the 
bullet in the form of a cross which is designed to ensure a per- 
pendicular fall. These bullets can be thrown out in handfuls 
by an aviator. They weigh exactly one ounce, and will kill 
when dropped from a height of 2300 feet. Lieutenant Scott’s 
bomb-dropping trials have been carried out with success, and 
it is now known that bombs and bullets can be discharged from 
aeroplanes over hostile armies with considerable effect—quite 
sufficient to expedite a retreat, and, probably, to prevent a 
junction between two forces. 

Before I turn from the French programme to that of 
Germany, I think it only right to acknowledge, on behalf of all 
who are interested in aviation, the great efforts France has made 
to perfect this science. She leads the world not merely in the 
science but in the practical art and it more than ever behoves 
Great Britain not to rely solely upon the good friendship of our 
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ally but to put our house in order so that in time of trial we 
could support her as she would undoubtedly support us. 

The attitude of Germany towards aviation has undergone 
a great change in the last twelve months. At first the German 
War Office clung obstinately to its belief in rigid dirigibles, but 
the many disasters to airships of the Zeppelin type brought 
about a modification of this attitude. Last year. the General 
Staff suddenly woke up to the progress of France in aeroplane 
construction, and the great advantage conferred by it. The 
result was an expansion of energy worthy of German military 
traditions. In October 1910 the German authorities owned 
forty military aeroplanes; in April 1911 the total was sixty; 
in January 1912 the number available had risen to 100; ten 
more were added in February, and in the last week of February 
an order was placed for fifty, bringing the total to 160 machines, 
built and building. It is now reported that no fewer than sixty- 
eight aeroplanes of 120 horse-power and capable of flying eighty 
miles per hour are under construction for the German Army 
at the Rumpler factory alone. Some, if not most of these, it is 
fair to add, are included in the 160 here mentioned. Just as 
this article goes to press, it is reported that the German War 
Office has ordered forty more machines of the Taube pattern. 
Sixteen of these are to be delivered in eight weeks—or at the 
rate of two a week, a very striking figure. This brings the total 
of German aeroplanes, built and building, to a minimum of 
200. It is probable that other machines are under construction 
secretly, and it is now estimated that Germany will possess 
a total of 250 to 300 aeroplanes, built and building, within the 
next two or three months. By the end of 1912, at the present 
rate of construction, so far as it is known, the total number of 
German machines will probably be between 400 and 500. A 
factor which will, however, affect the situation is the reaction 
of the French and German building programmes on one another. 
The only effect of this will be to increase considerably the total 
output of aeroplanes in either country. 

German expenditure, as officially stated, is, itis true, not on so 
large a scale asthe French financial provision, but a sum of £740,000 
is available for this year, and Prince Henry of Prussia urges the ex- 
penditure of £1,500,000. Still in Germany, as in France, there are 
numerous public subscriptions for the presentation of seroplanes 
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to the Government, though there is not quite the same popular 
enthusiasm. It is worth noting, however, that there are seventy- 
five aero clubs in Germany, with a total membership of 70,000. 
It is significant, in view of the fact that Germany is undoubtedly 
concealing some part of her aviation resources, that there are 
at present, formed and being formed, twenty-two aviation 
centres. In addition, there are eleven airship stations. 

There are three air battalions in Germany, but the figures 
relating to them are not yet accessible. One hundred and fifty 
officers hold pilot certificates, and about 100 are undergoing 
instruction. The German War Office recently called for fifty 
volunteers for the Flying Corps, and over 1000 officers responded. 
There are, exclusive of military aviators, 165 qualified airmen 
in Germany at the present moment. The Berlin correspondent 
of the Daily Mail estimates Germany’s airmen at the end of 
1912 at 400: 200 military and 200 civilian. This is perhaps a 
conservative estimate. The training of German military pilots 
is similar to that in vogue in France. Long observation flights 
across country are made, and the men are trained to fly in pairs, 
one for steering and one for observation, but both must be pilots, 
Germany also is making experiments in bomb-dropping from 
aeroplanes at the Doeberitz Camp, and a German firm has placed 
at the Government’s disposal an armoured aeroplane which, 
it is claimed, can resist rifle fire and light shell fire. 

There are in Germany about thirty airships available from 
all sources. Of these thirteen are privately owned, and one is 
believed to be under construction. The War Office has under 
consideration the plans for an enormous dirigible capable of 
carrying 300 men and engined to give an estimated speed of 
25 yards per second. The dirigible will be similar to the Zeppelins 
in appearance, and will have a gas capacity of 3,500,000 cubic 
feet. The plans have been prepared by Messrs. Schleibinger 
and Wetzel, and the military authorities are experimenting at 
Cologne in connection with them. The airship will be 1000 feet 
long, and it is expected that, if the vessel should prove a success, 
the Government will place orders for a number of them. Count 
Zeppelin declares that an airship of this type could cross_ the 
Atlantic safely in three days. 

In contrast to France and Germany the position of Great 
Britain is deplorable, even abject, At the present moment we 
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have only eighteen machines, of which not more than five are 
effective for war purposes. The present Air Battalion, which 
consists of fourteen officers and 135 men, is to be re-named the 
Flying Corps, and to have an addition of 133 army officers and 
thirty or forty naval officers, with a reserve. The t'me that 
must elapse before these additions can be completed will be 
considerable, owing to the training necessary and the inadequacy 
of the Government Flying School. Our fleet of airships numbers 
five—one of which is building—an order for a new naval airship 
having been placed with Messrs. Vickers. 

An example of the red-tape methods of the War Office was 
given recently. Men of the Territorial Balloon Company had 
taken advantage of a generous offer to go down to Eastchurch, 
paying their own fares and expenses, each week-end to receive 
instruction in aviation. After several had become proficient, 
the War Office was approached to see if the men could obtain 
their expenses. The answer was that the practice must stop. 
Some time ago Lord Haldane stated that he wished to see a 
Territorial aerial reserve in existence. Apparently, however, the 
War Office desires to nip all such impertinent patriotic endeavours 
in the bud. As Colonel Seely has expressed regret that he cannot 
promise to rely exclusively on British aeroplane manufacturers 
for his fleet, it should be noted that there are eight firms in 
England capable, with their present resources, of turning out 
aeroplanes at the rate of ten to twelve a month. This output 
could be increased in the course of the present year to twenty 
or twenty-five machines a month, if proper encouragement were 
forthcoming from the Government. There is no reason why 
British manufacturers should not supply the British aerial fleet. 
Their aeroplanes are admittedly superior in workmanship to 
the Continental machines, and there are several English engines 
giving excellent results. 

As to Colonel Seely’s recent statement in the House that 
they are dangerous to human life, I can hardly characterise it 
without using language forbidden by Mr. Speaker. It has made 
us and our manufacturers the laughing-stock of the Continent, 
and is, I need hardly say, a cruel libel on a rising and to the 
country a vital industry. 

Such being the actual state of military aviation in Europe— 
I must omit the progress of Russia and Austria-Hungary from 
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the present article—it is evident that the Seely programme for 
1912 is highly unsatisfactory. It is open to serious criticism 
on two grounds: (1) it is wholly insufficient, and (2) it fails 
to encourage British makers. Colonel Seely stated that 131 
aeroplanes were to be purchased under this programme, but he 
held out no hope that they would be bought, built, and delivered 
in 1912, and it is extremely doubtful if 100 or even seventy 
machines out of this number will be at the disposition 
of the War Office by January 1, 1913. On March 7 I asked 
Colonel Seely how many aeroplanes were actually on order at 
that moment, and he replied that “‘ negotiations were in progress ”” 
for thirty-six machines, only eighteen of which were British. 
Why order any British machines if they are dangerous to life ! 
This answer showed how poor a start has been made towards 
carrying out the Seely programme, and it causes one to suspect 
the scheme as a whole. As we have seen, the £130,000 spent 
on aviation in 1911 only produced two effective and ten in- 
effective aeroplanes. The estimates for 1912 provide an 
additional £177,000, but out of this sum £90,000 is to be spent 
on land not for aviation solely, but really for general Army 
purposes. Then there is £5000 extra for salaries, £5000 extra 
for the staff of the new school, £5000 extra for wages at the new 
factory, £5000 extra for prizes for the new competition, £5000 
for the expenses of the competition, and £3000 extra for premiums 
to pilots. Altogether the new school and the new factory are 
to cost from £40,000 to £50,000, and very little is actually left 
for the purchase of aeroplanes. ‘ 

The Government scheme is, in fact, a paper scheme. The 
French, German, and Russian programmes are solid realities. 
Our Government neither attempts to arouse the enthusiasm 
of the people, l:ke the French Government, nor depends on 
the energetic use of its own resources, like the German. It is 
dawdling and frittering away its resources, while the Continental 
Powers are striving every nerve to gain the Command of the 
Air. What is needed is a new aviation programme of consider- 
ably larger proportions than the Seely scheme. The terms of 
the War Office competition should be revised and enlarged to 
encourage British manufacturers and inventors. Under the 
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to prevent any would-be competitor from taking part in the 
trials. This is a deadly discouragement to British designers, 
who need, first, security, and next a fair prospect of reward. 
The policy of the Government in discouraging the use of British 
engines in War Office aeroplanes is also a fatal blunder. It is 
a self-evident proposition that, if ever this country is to obtain 
and keep the Command of the Air, it must do so by the efforts 
and the intelligence of its own people. In the sphere of aero- 
plane design and manufacture brains are all-important. We 
have the necessary talent in Great Britain, and it is the first 
duty of the Government to develop it. To do this every person 
or firm entering a machine for the War Office competition should 
be able to depend ona good reward if the aeroplane, when tested, 
proves to be excellent; while for the present every aeroplane 
passed as conforming to a certain standard of efficiency should 
be bought by the Government. The use of British engines should 
be optional in all classes of machines, and compulsory in most. 

Furthermore, the Government should by all means encourage 
the training of non-commissioned officers, privates, and mechanics 
as air-pilots. I am glad to say that Colonel Seely, in reply to 
my questions in Parliament on March 7, has promised that this 
shall be done; but without the impulse of public opinion it will 
not be done properly. In the North of England and in Scotland 
we have an almost unlimited supply of handy mechanics who 
are just the class of men to make admirable aviators; while the 
lower ranks of the Army and Navy contain many keen and 
plucky young men who would eagerly seize the chance of pro- 
motion involved in their training as aviators. Here indeed is an 
opportunity for promotion from the ranks. The French War 
Office has adopted this policy with brilliant results. It should 
be remembered that Paulhan himself is a promoted chauffeur. 
Every effort, both national and administrative, should be taken 
to lift the country from its present dangerous position to one 
of security. To accomplish this, not one Seely programme, but 
three or four such are necessary. The Fourth Arm has come to 
stay and to conquer, and it is to be trusted that both the Govern- 
ment and the people of England will not rest content to lag 
behind, while other Powers hopelessly out-distance them in the 
race for the Command of the Air. 


W. Joynson Hicks, 


GREATER BRITAIN AND INDIA 


NEW ZEALAND 


Ir is a rather remarkable coincidence that an interval of a few 
months should have covered the breakdown in the two Dominions 
of the British Empire of Governments each established for the 
best part of a generation. On the defeat of Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
no tears need be dropped. But the retirement of Sir Joseph 
Ward from the Premiership of New Zealand is another matter. 
At the present moment his party is still technically in office, and 
it is quite possible that by the date when Parliament reassembles 
the differences between the Liberal and the Labour members may 
have been so composed as to enable the party either to carry on 
the government or to appeal successfully to the country. The 
rebuff, in fact, of the recent General Elections is very largely 
personal to Sir Joseph Ward himself, as the circumstances of his 
impending retirement clearly indicate. One of the prime causes 
of his offending was, undoubtedly, his acceptance of a baronetcy. 
Never was there a more absolute example of the Sapov adwpov. 
The Hereditary Titles Bill which an outraged democrat intro- 
duced into the House of Representatives showed plainly that New 
Zealand was vehemently opposed to the precedent which Sir 
Joseph had so lucklessly set, and there can be no question but 
that the honour has been paid for by the loss of very many votes. 
Another important factor has been Sir Joseph Ward’s finance. 
When the Conservatives were turned out of office in 1891 the 
public debt of the Dominion amounted in gross figures to 
£38,830,350. By 1911 this debt had been increased to £81,078,122, 
of which £18,887,082 were incurred during Sir Joseph’s Premier- 
ship. He has argued that of this 18 millions close upon 15$ millions 
is reproductive. He has argued that whereas twenty years ago 
only 49 per cent. of the Public Debt was reproductive the per- 
centage is now 69, and that of the increases made since 1891 
86 per cent. carry interest. But his arguments have not alto- 
gether carried conviction. Many New Zealanders have watched 
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with alarm the piling up of their debt, and, further, they complain 
that this has been done without proper discussion being allowed 
in Parliament. The Estimates have been unduly rushed through, 
and, to take one notable example, New Zealand woke up one 
morning to find herself committed to the provision of a “ Dread- 
nought ” to the Imperial Navy without having been consulted 
in the matter at all. A third point should also be mentioned. A 
large section of Labour does not consider that it has received full 
consideration from Sir Joseph. This feeling was prevalent to 
some extent even in the days of Mr. Seddon—especially after 
the Hon. W. Pember Reeves had gone to represent his country 
in London—but it has increased since Mr. Seddon’s death, and 
became particularly manifest at the General Elections. 

But these shortcomings should not blind us to the much good 
work which Sir Joseph Ward has done, both for his own country 
and for the Empire at large. Of his measures affecting only New 
Zealand—if such measures can be said really to exist—one of the 
most important was his Advances to Settlers Act of 1894. It is 
an adaptation of the Credit Foncier system, and aimed at lowering 
the rates of interest on money and enabling producers to work 
under better conditions. The Act has been most successful. 

ates of interest came down at once and have never again risen 
to the previous high figure. It has been estimated that this 
scheme has saved mortgagees £11,000,000 in interest alone up 
to the present date, in addition to money saved in legal costs, 
procuration fees, and valuations. The Act is interesting, too, 
because it required the raising of a special loan, and Sir Joseph 
Ward having paid a visit to London for this purpose was able, 
for the first time in Ausiralasian finance, to raise the money at only 
3 per cent. interest. In his policy, in fact, towards the land, 
Sir Joseph has been progressive to an extent which would please 
Mr. Lloyd George much more than Mr. Pretyman. The Govern- 
ment, as a result of this legislation, now has power to compel an 
owner, after due notice, to sell his property at a price fixed by a 
Compensation Court. The amount of money thus to be expended 
annually is, of course, limited, but a recent calculation made by 
a leading New Zealand journal gives 1,266,000 acres as having 
been thus acquired and opened up for settlement, this land being 
divided up into 4834 holdings, supporting 17,503 persons. 
Again, the large proprietors have been saddled with stiff taxation, 
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which goes to show that, if Sir Joseph has not been quite so candid 
as Mr. Reeves was when he openly declared such men to be a 
“social pest,” he at least holds what seems to many Englishmen 
very Radical views upon the land question. But if Sir Joseph’s 
land policy is open to criticism there can be no two opinions about 
one great measure of his. The promptitude with which, in 1893, 
he came to the rescue of the Bank of New Zealand cannot be too 
highly praised. It had been suspected for some time that the Bank 
was in a weak position, but the actual crisis came with alarming 
suddenness. ‘The position was laid before Sir Joseph, as Colonial 
Treasurer, on a Monday morning. He at once conferred with 
Mr. Seddon, and the position was discussed by the whole Cabinet. 
On the following Friday rumours became dangerously wide- 
spread. If disaster was to be avoided there was not a moment 
to lose. At 7.30 that night Sir Joseph Ward gave notice in the 
House that he would introduce an important banking measure. 
Soon after 8 copies of the Bill were in the hands of members. 
The second reading was moved at 9. All suggestions for delay 
Sir Joseph stated to be useless. By 4 o’clock on the Saturday 
morning the Bill had passed both Houses, and it shortly after 
received the assent of the Governor, who had specially been in 
waiting. This courageous action on the part of Sir Joseph and 
his colleagues was unanimously praised, and subsequent history 
has shown that not only did they save the Bank from bank- 
ruptey, the Colony from financial depression, and many firms and 
individuals from disaster, but they also managed to make terms 
which have turned out highly profitable to the State. 

In Imperial affairs Sir Joseph Ward has always been found on 
the side of those who, like Mr. Deakin, Mr. Seddon and Sir L. S. 
Jameson, have striven to bind the Empire more closely together 
and to strengthen the individual units. If his offer of a 
‘Dreadnought’ was just a trifle theatrical, his defence scheme, 
which now provides for a force of 30,000 men and in 
which he had the benefit of Lord Kitchener’s advice, was 
thoroughly sound. Bouverie Street Radicals, who appear tc 
think that advanced social views cannot be held except in con 
junction with a desire to welcome the German invader after his 
nasty, rough crossing, with mugs of hot cocoa, might do worse than 
reflect upon the principle of an Act which lays it down as the duty 
of every male, unless physically unfit, to share in the defence of his 
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country, and which ropes in even those who have conscientious 
objections to bearing arms by providing that they shall 
be trained, as far as possible, in the non-combatant branches. 
Some hostility to the scheme has been shown, but on the whole 
the Act has come well out of the General Elections. It now 
appears that refusals to register have been much fewer than was 
at first thought, and that the Dominion at large endorses the 
dictum of Sir Joseph (himself for twelve years a Volunteer 
Captain) 'that ‘We must contribute in proportion as we have 
advanced to manhood to our own protection and the Empire’s.” 
Again, in improving the facilities for Imperial communica- 
tions in every form, Sir Joseph has been especially prominent. 
As Postmaster-General he took, in 1901, the bold step of 
adopting the universal penny postage system, and thus in- 
augurated the first universal penny post to be introduced by 
any country in the world, while it was from his brain also that 
first came the idea of an All Red Cable service which should 
pass through none but British territory. At the Imperial 
Conference of 1907 he made several very notable suggestions. 
His plea, for example, that Great Britain should establish in the 
Colonies as complete a system of consuls as is maintained by 
fcreign nations met with a sympathetic reception from Mr. Lloyd 
George and has already been productive of some good. His 
demand for the improvement and cheapening of cable com- 
munications was also welcomed by Mr. Lloyd George. But in 
some respects Sir Joseph was too advanced. One of his most 
daring proposals was for an alteration in the conduct of the Suez 
Canal. Starting with the assumption that France would “ natur- 
ally have the same treatment extended to it as we wish to extend 
to ourselves,” Sir Joseph argued his belief that it would pay Great 
Britain and the Colonies, and similarly also France, to make the 
Suez Canal free to their vessels and to “allow the respective 
countries to pay to the shareholders the whole of the interest they 
are getting on their capital now.” One can imagine, from the 
report of the Conference, what a bombshell this was in the camp 
of our fiscal Mandarins. Mr. Asquith was at once concerned to 
know whether the poor, dear Germans were to be allowed to pass 
through free of toll, and Sir Joseph replied, “‘ Not at the same 
rate. Why should we? If you own a good thing, why give it to 
an opponent who is trying to cut your throat every day in the 
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week, upon even terms?” And, lastly, mention should be made 
of the motion which Sir Joseph Ward brought forward at the 
Imperial Conference of 1911 in favour of the creation of a definite 
and thoroughly representative Council of the Empire. This 
motion, by far the most important with which the Conference 
dealt, was ill-starred. Sir Joseph made the initial mistake of not 
having discussed the question before he left New Zealand, and 
thus appeared in London without that authority which he might 
otherwise have possessed. Moreover, his proposals were not 
always thoroughly thought out, and these two circumstances were 
eagetly seized upon both by the Imperial Government and by 
such tepid Imperialists as Sir Wilfrid Laurier. But if Sir Joseph 
thus failed to establish his claim to an’ Apioréa in the same way 
that Mr. Deakin and Mr. Seddon had done at previous Conferences, 
his motion certainly deserved much more sympathetic considera- 
tion than it actually received, and he will be remembered as a 
man who was able to combine a real regard for the interests of the 
working classes with an enthusiasm for the Imperial ideal. 


M. H. H. M. 


INDIA 
AFTER THE DURBAR 


InprA has paused to take breath. For a whole year the pre- 
parations for the Imperial visit produced throughout the peninsula 
a steadily increasing wave of excitement. Now that it is all 
over, and everybody who is anybody is ablaze with stars, while 
the Durbar medal flashes into view even in the humblest quarters, 
the country has relapsed into comparative quiescence. It is 
not a reaction; it is rather the kind of feeling which leads men, 
at the close of an eventful day, to sink into long chairs, and 
mop their perspiring brows, and thank Heaven that everything 
has gone off so well. For the truth is that the Imperial visit 
was a success surpassing the wildest anticipations. It has left 
some controversies behind, but these are by the way. The 
great and incomparable result of the visit is that it has deepened 
and strengthened the feeling of loyalty to the Crown, the link 
which, more than anything else, unites India with Great Britain ; 
and, this result was due, not so much to “ boons”’ and announce- 
ments, but rather to the personal influence of their Majesties. 
They moved everywhere in an aura of gracious kindliness and 
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sympathy which touched the hearts of the people, and met with 
the warmest response. 

While India is resting awhile, the opportunity may be taken 
to glance at the work which still lies ahead, and to consider several 
anxious problems which are already engaging the attention of 
the Government. The task entailed in carrying into effect 
the Imperial Announcements alone, would amply suffice to 
absorb the energies of one Viceroyalty. The merits of those 
Announcements will not be discussed here. Some of us who 
think that in certain respects they require criticism have already 
said our say, in due season; in Parliament more will no doubt 
be heard upon the subject, for legislation has to be presented. 
Whatever has been said or may be said, there is no getting over 
the fact that the Announcements are irrevocable, except on 
matters of minor detail. What remains is to consider their 
bearings, and to investigate the probable effect they will have 
upon the current work of administration. It must be obvious 
that the creation of three new provinces, and the building of a 
new capital, cannot be brought to completion without some 
dislocation of the normal labours of the Government. 

First, as to Delhi itself. It is understood that the con- 
struction of the new capital will be Lord Hardinge’s special 
care. About the time that the King-Emperor sailed from 
Bombay, there were widespread rumours in India that the 
Viceroy would soon be relinquishing his post. Paris was in- 
dicated as his probable future abode. I believe there is not the 
slightest foundation for these irresponsible suggestions. The 
Viceroy is in splendid health, and even the stress of organising 
and directing the Durbar left his energy unabated. He is 
engrossed in his duties, and the climate suits him. But there 
is another and a far stronger reason which will probably induce 
him to resist every temptation to leave India until his term of 
office expires. He has set his hand to the task of the making 
of New Delhi, and he cannot and will not abandon it. He is a 
man of the most resolute determination, as has been revealed 
during his fifteen months in India far more clearly than at any 
previous stage in his career. While not insensitive to criticism, 
he rarely swerves from the path he has marked out for himself. 
Having made up his mind he goes his way silently, perhaps at 
times a little’too silently. He has made up his mind to build a 
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great Imperial city at Delhi, and I have not the slightest doubt that 
he will do it. He made up his mind to make the last Delhi Durbar 
the most wonderful and impressive’Assemblage Asia had ever seen. 
Few people believed it possible that the magnificence of the 1903 
gathering could be excelled. Even Lord Hardinge’s own friends 
doubted. He said nothing, according to his wont, but went 
quietly onward; and when the great day dawned, all of us who 
witnessed that memorable scene realised that he had triumphed. 

Nevertheless, the making of New Delhi is not going to be 
such an easy matter as at first it seemed. There is still con- 
siderable doubt whether the right site has been chosen. In 
the absence of technical information, it would be foolish to 
make any definite assertion on the subject. What is here stated 
is not meant as criticism, but as an explanation of the problem 
which has to be solved. As is well known, there have been 
several cities of Delhi. At least seven cities can be traced, 
and. possibly there were others earlier than the eleventh century. 
The modern city, which was only being built in the reign of our 
Charles the First, is the most northerly of all. The wide rocky 
plain to the south, for a distance of eleven miles, is strewn with 
the wreckage of the other capitals. 

The point is that none of the older conquerors ever elected 
to build north of the site of the present city. Why not? To 
explain it is necessary to describe the lie of the land. Everybody 
has heard of the famous Ridge, which rises immediately north 
of the Delhi of to-day, and sinks to the level of the surrounding 
plain in a bend of the River Jumna, three miles away. The 
Ridge is merely the last spur of the Aravalli Mountains, a 
range which extends very far to the south-west of Delhi. The 
Aravallis approach Delhi from the south-west, the Jumna flows 
past it to the south-east; the respective lines of mountains 
and tiver make an acute angle, the vertex of which is the point 
where they meet at the end of the Ridge. Within that angle, 
all the cities of Delhi have been built until now. The Aravallis 
on the west, the Jumna on the east, was the invariable rule 
with every builder of Delhi. It is supposed that the site was 
chosen, partly because mountains and river gave protection, and 
partly because at this point the Ridge and the rocky outcrops 
which flank it on the east kept the Jumna in comparative sub- 
jection, and saved the site from erosion. 
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The new capital is to be built outside this angle altogether. 
North-west of the present Delhi, and west of the Ridge, stretches 
@ flat plain, which seems to be partly alluvial. This low-lying 
plain was the site of the Durbar camp, and according to Delhi 
traditions, it is on the wrong side of the Aravallis. I hope I 
make myself clear to those who do not know the locality; if 
not, a study of the plan of Delhi in the atlas of the Indian 
Gazetteer will assist. The plain is on the wrong side of the 
Aravallis, because it is liable to inundations, is very marshy, 
and at certain seasons of the year is extremely feverish. We 
had a taste of its characteristics while we were awaiting the 
arrival of the King-Emperor in December. It rained late one 
night for only half an hour, and the camp in which I chanced 
to reside was temporarily flooded, in spite of an elaborate system 
of open stormwater drains. I found one friend standing in his 
tent in the midst of a rushing torrent. Other camps were far 
worse off, and some of them were still partly inundated next day. 
In the rainy season the whole plain becomes a swamp. It seems 
to me significant that it is very sparsely inhabited, and that its 
only collection of houses of any size—that at Dahirpur, near 
the Amphitheatre—is stuck on a mound and surrounded by 
walls to keep the floods out. 

Many people think, therefore, that the site is wrongly chosen, 
and that it would be better to build amid the ruins of one of 
the older Delhis south of the present city, preferably at Firozabad, 
where the ground is higher. This is not a matter on which I 
can presume to offer an opinion. It is manifestly a question 
for experts, and is assuredly now being carefully investigated. 
The subject necessarily constitutes one of the anxious problems 
which confront the Government of India, for, owing to the 
secrecy which was imposed, the seven or eight men who decided 
the matter had to make their preliminary choice without con- 
sulting expert opinion. No doubt the difficulty can be over- 
come; is not Calcutta built on a far more genuine swamp, and 
Amsterdam on piles? One thing is, however, tolerably certain, 
and that is the drainage will have to be maintained by an 
elaborate system of pumping, which will add appreciably to the 
cost. I have not met any one qualified to give an opinion who 
does not now consider that the expenditure on the new capital 
must very greatly exceed the original estimate of four millions 
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sterling made by the Government of India last August. The 
popular estimate is now ten millions at least. 

Here, then, is one set of questions sufficient to engross the 
time of the most strenuous of Viceroys. Next comes the problem 
of the new province of Behar, where yet another capital has to be 
evolved out of almost equally slender materials. My own impres- 
sion is that Patna is not a good site for the capital of Behar, and 
that very few people care a straw about its historical associations. 
The Gupta Emperors are no longer names to conjure with. 
The difficulty about Patna is that space is limited, very little 
good land is available, the place is not very salubrious, and the 
question of surface and subsoil drainage is here also a matter of 
some moment. On the other hand, the size of the city, and its 
commercial importance, give it claims which no other city in the 
new province can contest. Moreover if, as is understood, Behar 
is to have a High Court of its own, Patna is the only possible 
place at which it can be located. After the Durbar, more than 
one high officer of Government made a quiet tour in Behar 
looking for alternative sites, and the conclusion invariably 
arrived at was that Patna must be selected. The manning 
of the new province is a question which is giving the Government 
much thought; but here we reach an issue which affects also 
Old Bengal, Eastern Bengal, and Assam. Many Bengal civilians 
prefer Behar because it is healthier; not a few want to escape 
from Calcutta because living is so expensive there; Eastern 
Bengal, never precisely a health resort, ceases to be attractive 
now that it is no longer a permanent seat of Government; and 
to ambitious officers Assam is notoriously a backwater. Numbers 
of conflicting claims have to be adjusted in consequence, and 
it will require much careful thought and judicious negotiation 
to ensure that each of the new provinces is efficiently manned. 

The newly constituted province of Bengal presents on the 
whole fewer difficulties, and these mostly of another kind. 
Lord Carmichael is to live at Belvedere, the delightful retreat 
beyond the Calcutta maidan which has always been the dwelling 
of Lieutenant-Governors of Bengal. More than one Viceroy 
has been heard to say that when in Calcutta he would far rather 
live at Belvedere than at Government House. The latter vast 
residence is to be maintained for the use of the Viceroy, and 
for such Royalties as visit India; but it would seem that in 
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practice it will only be occupied for a week or two every year, 
and the fate of such a noble mansion cannot be contemplated 
without a pang of regret. The first difficulty to be faced in 
Bengal is the soothing of the ruffled susceptibilities of com- 
mercial Calcutta, which regards with growing resentment the 
removal of the capital. I cannot believe that, from the purely 
commercial point of view, the transfer will affect the export of 
a single bale of jute, or the import of a single bale of piece-goods. 
Yet it is equally certain that the city will have to face a serious 
loss of prestige, and some material disadvantages. The hotels 
and shops will suffer, owners of property will suffer, newspapers 
will perhaps diminish in importance, all that vast army of 
subordinates which hangs at the tails of the Supreme Government 
and finds comfortable employment will disappear for ever into 
the chilly north. Calcutta will assuredly be a less interesting 
place to live in, and visitors will be far fewer. These considera- 
tions, as well as the far more vital point of loss of touch with the 
Government of India, are moving the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce to candid protest, though the representation they 
have recently made has necessarily been futile. Whether Lord 
Carmichael can assuage the indignation of the commercial com- 
munity remains to be seen. His selection as first Governor was 
certainly a happy one. He is a shrewd, cautious, hard-headed 
Scot, who makes few mistakes. Without falling a victim to the 
blandishments of the Bengalis, he will probably remain on the 
best of terms with them, while his sound common sense will doubt- 
less quickly make him acceptable to the business world of Calcutta. 

Another problem confronting the Government of India is 
that of the future control of Eastern Bengal. It is all very well 
for the Government of India to say in their despatch that the 
Governor of Bengal is to reside at Dacca “ from time to time,” 
but that very indefinite undertaking will hardly satisfy the 
people beyond the Ganges. They have learned the great ad- 
vantages of the residence of a Government in their midst, and 
will probably not be willing lightly to forego them. My own 
view is that nothing short of a statutory provision, enjoining 
upon the Governor of Bengal to reside for a stated period at 
Dacca each year, will meet the necessities of the case, and save 
Eastern Bengal from gradually drifting back into its old state 
of neglect. If the Government of India are really sincere in their 
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desire that the Governor of Bengal shall be frequently at Dacca— 
and there is no reason to doubt their present sincerity in this 
matter—they should not object to an enactment dealing with 
the point. ‘ Instructions” from Simla will certainly not per- 
manently suffice. The absorptions of Calcutta are great, and the 
Government of India is always undergoing changes. Policies 
ate not sufficiently continuous, and though both Lord Hardinge 
and Lord Carmichael may take care that due attention will be 
paid to Eastern Bengal, who will guarantee those who come 
after them? Some statutory safeguard is necessary. An 
essential feature of that safeguard should be that when the 
Governor goes into residence at Dacca, he should be accompanied 
by the Members of Council and the Secretaries to Government. 
It is the Government that should move to Dacca, and not the 
Governor alone. Every one acquainted with the working of 
the Indian Administration will appreciate the importance of 
this point; but the Secretaries are ignored in the despatch, 
which speaks solely of the Governor. Meanwhile, Lord Hard- 
inge’s announcement that a University will be established at 
Dacca is most welcome, and will do much to alleviate the sorrow 
of that twice dethroned city. 

The restoration of the province of Assam is giving very 
little trouble. Shillong has all the requisite Government offices, 
and no special expenditure will be required. The expediency 
of small provinces is, however, very much open to doubt. A 
Chief Commissioner never receives the same attention from 
the Government of India as a Governor or Lieutenant-Governor. 
Assam was probably far better off as part of the province of 
Eastern Bengal, than it will be now that it has regained an 
unsought independence. 

A far larger issue, which cannot be contemplated by the 
Government of India without some misgiving, is that of present 
tendencies among Indian Mahomedans. These tendencies are 
only to a limited degree traceable to the Imperial Announce- 
ments, but have been undoubtedly accentuated by them. We 
have grown accustomed to regard the Mahomedans as among 
the most loyal and dependable communities in India. It is 
too often forgotten that these convictions, and the causes which 
led to them, are of comparatively recent growth. Forty years 
ago the late Sir William Hunter wrote a book on “ The Indian 
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Musalmans” which attracted great attention in England. It 
was written, as his biographer tells us, at the request of so calm 
and prescient a Viceroy as Lord Mayo. It declared—and the 
declaration was true—that the whole Mahomedan community 
had been openly deliberating on their supposed duty to rebel, 
while the more reckless among them had “ for years been engaged 
in overt treason.” Its opening chapter contained the following 
pregnant statement : 

The Musalmans of India are, and have been for many years, a source 
of chronic danger to the British Power in India. For some reason or 
other they hold aloof from our system, and the changes in which the more 


flexible Hindus have cheerfully acquiesced, are regarded by them as deep 
personal wrongs. 


Happily these assertions have long ceased to hold good. 
In recent years, the change which has come over Indian Ma- 
homedans, and their deepening sense of loyalty, has been due 
more than anything else to the wise and prudent and patient 
leadership of the Aga Khan. Yet all is not well with Islam in 
India. The waters are troubled, and Moslems are not quite 
so silent and acquiescent as they were wont to be a few years 
ago. I thought I detected among them last cold weather a 
growing sense of dissatisfaction, not only with their present 
position in India, but still more with the present position of 
Islam throughout the world. For years I have insisted that the 
bulk of Indian Mahomedans cared very little about the fate 
of the brethren of their faith in other lands, except on the 
immediate borders of India. It was not, I urged, that they 
were not good Mahomedans, but rather that the bulk of them 
took very little interest in the course of international politics. 
I am convinced that this is now no longer the case. Education 
is spreading in the Mahomedan community. The younger men 
are looking outward over new horizons. They see Islam receiving 
what seems to them severe shocks. They are not tinged with 
the direct propaganda of Pan-Islamism, which has undergone a 
marked decline since the downfall of Abdul Hamid, but they 
vaguely feel that they ought to play their part in demonstrating 
what they conceive—perhaps wrongly—to be the solidarity of 
Islam. The action of Italy in Tripoli is regarded by them with 
the strongest resentment; had I not just revisited India, I 
should never have believed the depth of feeling on the Tripoli 
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question. They think that Great Britain should have done 
something, they know not what, to prevent the Italian movement. 
They look with apprehension to the possible fate of Persia. 
They are conscious that in the Indian legislative bodies their 
influence is not felt to the extent they desire. These things 
do not make for quietude ; and the unrest they produce has been 
stimulated because, in spite of repeated promises, the Mahome- 
dans of Eastern Bengal have once more been placed under the 
control of Caleutta. There was plainly more than met the eye in 
the Aga Khan’s recent resignation of the presidency of the Moslem 
League ; and it is fortunate for the peace of India that he was 
induced to withdraw it. The Government of India cannot feel 
very comfortable about the present trend of Mahomedan opinion. 

Nor is the financial outlook in India free from causes for 
apprehension. It is true that, owing to unforeseen windfalls 
from opium and railway profits, the Budget just issued shows 
an unexpectedly large surplus; but there is no more likelihood 
of abnormal receipts from opium, at any rate. On the other 
hand, nothing is more certain than that there must soon be 
large special expenditure upon the Army, which in point of 
equipment and transport, as well as in other respects, has many 
deficiencies to make good ; and there are no economies possible 
in the Military Budget which will counterbalance the required 
outlay. It must be recognised, however, that except in the 
matter of new capitals and education, the present Indian Ad- 
ministration is in a severely economical mood. Whatever 
differences of opinion may exist about the policy of the Finance 
Minister, Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson, no one can deny that ip 
current expenditure he has exercised the most wholesome in- 
fluence that has been seen in India for many a long year. His 
other name, from end to end of the country, is now “‘ Not a Bob,” 
which sufficiently indicates his thrifty vigilance. 

The education problem in India is not precisely a source of 
anxiety to the Government, but the special expenditure to 
which they are now committed will require much watchfulness 
if the best return is to be obtained for it. The expansion of 
the Education Budget is the best possible justification for the 
recent creation of a Minister of Education, and there is now 
much less disposition to question the necessity of the new post, 
There must be some co-ordinating principle in the heavy outlay 
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now proceeding, and only a high central authority can ensure its 
observance. Sir Harcourt Butler has a busy four years ahead 
of him, and his labours are not made easier by the well-meant 
but premature demand of Mr. Gokhale for free primary education, 
Mr. Gokhale’s Bill has been universally condemned by the local 
Administrations. 

Army questions will presumably remain in abeyance until 
Field-Marshal Sir William Nicholson’s committee has sat at 
Simla this summer, but it may be predicted with some confidence 
that we shall hear very little more about any substantial reduction 
in the strength of the Indian Army. As I have already pointed 
out, the ultimate outcome of any inquiry can only be a realisation 
of the need for more expenditure ; and it is difficult to believe 
that the Government of India will try to find the money by 
reducing strength. Military opinion in India is far more exercised 
by fears that the committee may recommend the abolition of 
the post of Commander-in-Chief in India, and the substitution 
of some form of Army Council. I am not competent to express 
an opinion upon the success of the Army Council in England ; 
but it is quite certain that such a method of control will never 
do in India. The troops, especially the native troops, like to 
see one man at their head, and not half a dozen. 

Finally, the Government of India seem likely to be in- 
creasingly perplexed about Persia, the only grave problem at 
present confronting them beyond their borders. The state of 
Southern Persia does not grow less alarming, and there is an 
abiding temptation, and sometimes direct provocation, to in- 
tervene for the restoration of order. Upon this question Lord 
Hardinge is believed to be adamant. He wishes to keep British 
responsibilities in Southern Persia within the smallest limits 
consistent with the preservation of our position in the Gulf, and 
the protection of our nationals inland. Doubtless he knows 
full well that any intervention on a larger scale would involve 
India in a widespread entanglement for an indefinite length of 
time. Such intervention would be both costly and dangerous. 
The last word in this matter does not, of course, rest with the 
Viceroy of India, but it may be taken for granted that at Simla 
there is no desire to embark upon adventures in the interior 
of Persia. : ASIATICUS. 


BEDDING 


SemlN an age of strenuous hurry 

ig) and nerve strain therefresh- 

wa], ment of perfect sleep is a 

‘ai matter of increasing mo- 

D No trouble, there- 

oy should be thought too great to 

ensure it. There are many contributing 

causes, of which we shall deal with only 

one—the one in regard to which we 

can claim some knowledge and reputed 

skill—well and truly made bedding com- 

pounded of selected, hard-wearing and 
resilient material. 

A Heal mattress has been the standard 
of good bedding since 1810. There are 
two special types. The French mattress 
of hair and wool—long 
hair that does not work 
into lumps and of a fine 
quality that does not be- 
come ‘‘dead”; and long, 
natural-white wool not 
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‘*killed” by artificial bleaching: the 
two materials welded together in three 
main layers, the fine wool on the out- 
side, the resilient hair within. The 
‘‘carding” or teasing of the hair is care- 
fully done by hand—a factor of the 
utmost importance in the making of 
‘*best” bedding. This process commonly 
done by machinery breaks the horsehair 
into short lengths and destroys its life 
and resiliency. 

The Sommier Elastique Portatif—a 
spring mattress made in three parts— 
is another admirable Heal type. It is 
luxuriously comfortable and cleanly. It 
gives to every movement of the body, 
and cannot ‘‘sag.” Mattresses of this 
type in constant use for 40 years and 
over are still in good condition. 

The firm’s guarantee is that nothing 
whatever shall be made or sold by them 
below an effective standard of service- 
ableness or that is not of the utmost 
value at the price charged. 

The purchase of the finest quality of 
bedding is an admirable investment. If 
the mattresses are sent periodically to 
be re-made and cleaned their lifetime 
and their efficacy are notably increased. 
All the work of manufacturing and re- 
making the-bedding is carried on in the 
firm’s factory in the Tottenham Court 
Road by trained and experienced hands. 


| WOODBEDSTEADS | 


| After the factor of comfort, which we 


, have been materialeminded enough to ” 
é assume to be the first desideratum in the 4 
| bedroom, has been attended to, the 


| zesthetic needs should have full play. 
A bed is none the less comfortable for 

being beautiful. The wooden bedsteads | 

os in oak & mahogany, of original design, 

, simple in character and of admirable 

workmanship, are a feature of the Heal 
showrooms, while the delightful repro- 

ductions of antiques, selected with discre- 

| tion and carried out by accomplished ; 
craftsmen & adapted to modern standards 

. of hygiene and comfort give a splendid se- . 

lection to the many who now appreciate 
the sanity, restraint, and beauty of 

° the finer pieces of the great English . 

masters. 
The two wood bedsteads reproduced 

on this page are representative of Heal | 

standard of value. The oak one with the : 

serpentine shaped ends costs £3 8s., and | 

os the Chippendale ladder- Ss 

: back design in mahogany 

i is £2 10s. 


OLD FASHIONED 
FABRICS '& WARES 


In carrying out their ale of coms 
plete equipment ofthe bedroom for those 
who have an exacting and consistent 
standard of taste Heal & Son have made 
continued researches & have discovered 
and ‘reproduced some admirable old 
fabrics and, wares. . 

One needs to see these beautiful cre- 
tonnes, printed linens, chintzes : and 
casement curtains, and to handle the 
fine pieces reproduced with all the skill 
and resource of the modern potter from 
the models and patterns which, for a 
reason that remains a mystery, the 
modern designer is unable to equal. 

Detailed information of the matters 
here touched on may be had in the 
following books and pamphlets, any or 
all of which. will be sent on application : 
‘*Notes°on Bedding,” ‘‘Wood Bed- 
steads, - se Old-fashioned Fabrics and 
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